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E; ffortless Driving 


A ride at the wheel of the new 
Chevrolet will prove a revelation in 
driving ease. The weight of a hand 
on the steering wheel... a tip-toe 
touch of the accelerator . . . a gentle 
pressure on the brake pedal—and 
the response is always certain, 
always immediate. 





And no matter how long the jour- 
ney or how varied the highway, 
every mile at the wheel is a pleasure 
—for there’s perfect roadability at 
every point on the speedometer ... 
and there’s always the restful com- 
fort that Body by Fisher assures! 





CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY 
Division of General Motors Corporation 
DETROIT, MICH. 


The Touring or Roadster, $495; The Coach, $585; 

The Coupe, $595; The 4-Door Sedan, $675; The 

Convertible Sport Cabriolet, $695; The Imperial 
Landau, $715. Allpricesf. o. b. Flint, Mich. 
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THIS MONTH 





ON’T be frightened gentle 

readers. The above gentle- 
man for ail his ready rifle and 
elastic suspenders is not as fero- 
cious as he looks. You can tell 
by the wristwatch he is wearing 
that he is in disguise. And now 
we might as well inform you that 
you are looking at none othcr 
than Charles V. Brereton (him- 
self in photo) author of the “Casco 
Billy” and “Jimmie Crickett” 
stories as well as many others 
that have appeared from time to 
time in Sunset. And what is 
more to the point his three-part 
story “The Mountain Cabin 

Mystery” begins on page 14 
of this issue. 


’ ’ 


Editorial Contents 


are copyrighted and must not be re- 
produced without permission. Mate- 
rial intended for the editorial pages 
should be addressed: Editors of 
Sunset MaGazine, 1045 Sansome 
St., San Francisco, with return 
postage enclosed. Unsolicited con- 
tributions are received at the 
owner’s risk. Material of special 
interest to Westerners is preferred. 


Subscription Price 


$2.50 a year; single copies 25 cents. 
Canada, no extra postage; other 
countries $1.00 additional. Use 
money orders or checks. Subscrip- 
tion expiration date appears each 
month on magazine wrapper. Allow 
three weeks for change of address. 

Give both old and new addresses. 
Contents of previous issues of Sunset 
Magazine may be found by consulting 
the Readers’ Guide in your library. 
Entered at the San Francisco Post- 

office as second class matter. 
Printed in U.S. A. 
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“We are advertised by our loving friends” 





Frank L. Chance, Stockton, California Theodore H. Carpenter, Avondale, Colorado 


Mellin’s Food—A Milk Modifier 


The Taste of the Baby’s Food 
If the baby could talk he would say that his mother’s milk makes 


a strong appeal to his taste. He would also, if able, express verbally 
his distaste for some mixtures which are forced upon him in spite of 
his physical protest. 

If the baby is fortunate enough to have human milk his taste is 
satisfied as well as his needs for nourishment. It may happen, however, 
that his mother cannot nurse him and some substitute for human milk 
becomes necessary. | 


The taste of Mellin’s Food is so appealing that the baby takes the 
mixture eagerly, and rarely if ever is it necessary to force or urge 
nourishment prepared from Mellin’s Food and milk. The baby’s 
nutritive demand will also be satisfied if he is fed upon milk properly 
modified with Mellin’s Food; therefore to force the baby to take dis- 
tasteful mixtures is a needless and unwarranted procedure. 
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Mellin’s Especially suitable Mellin’s 
P y 
Food when it becomes time to wean Food 
Biscuits the baby from the bottle Biscuits 


A sample box sent free, postage paid, upon request. 
Mellin’s Food Company, 177 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
































Among the New Novels 


LIZABETH BOWEN, in 
“The Hotel,” (Dial Press, 
$2.50), has written a novel 
which is receiving the highest 
praises from the critics. Chris- 

topher Morley, for example, speaks of it as 

“a creation of most delicate and difficult 

texture,” later as “‘a social comedy of the 
most intricate merit” and yet again he 
says, “Elizabeth Bowen has that rare and 

difficult gift . . etc.” Others whose 
primary business is literary criticism 
speak and write of Miss Bowen and “The 

Hotel” in much the same vein. 

Now then, it seems to us that these men 
have missed the point. Mr. Morley and 
those who are taking the same view of this 
book are enthusiastic about “The Hotel” 
chiefly because, in the writing of it, Miss 
Bowen has achieved something which 
they regard—and rightly enough, for the 
matter of that—as “difficult,” “intricate” 
and “rare.” But is this, after all, the 
whole story? Does the achievement of 
something which another creative writer, 
(and those who so praise Miss Bowen’s 
book are themselves creative writers), 
may regard as difficult and intricate mean 
that the author has written what is neces- 
sarily a really good novel? It doesn’t mean 
that, of course. A writer may, and often 
does, succeed in charming other writers by 
sheer virtuosity in technique and still fall 
short in the matter of approaching all- 
round fiction excellence. 


HIS, we believe, is what’s happened 

in the case of “The Hotel.” Mr. Mor- 
ley and those others who have bestowed 
such generous praise on the book have let 
themselves be dazzled by the brilliance with 
which Miss Bowen can swing the social- 
comedy kind of thing and especially by 
her really extraordinary genius at char- 
acterization. But in their enthusiasm for a 
novelist who can do both of these ex- 
tremely difficult things very well indeed, 
they have let themselves forget that they 
are looking at the book from the view- 
point of the admiring fellow-writer rather 
than with the detachment which adequate 
criticism demands. Certainly Miss Bowen 
is a master hand at people; her dialogue is 
sparkling and fresh; her appreciation of 
minds and motives is unusually keen and 
almost uncannily accurate. And she 
writes directly and well. 

But when you’ve said this much you’ve 
said about all there is to say for “The 
Hotel.” Characterization is all very well 
indeed. You can be interested in two 
neurotic spinsters, a mother, a son, a 
middling-young cleric and a girl at a 
Riviera hotel. You can even drum up a 
degree of liking for subsidiary characters 
such as bouncing English girls and their 
silly-ass fathers and the rest of it—or at 
least a degree of liking for the excellent 
manner in which the author gets them 











By Joseph Henry Jackson 


down on paper. But three hundred pages 
of brilliant exposition of these people’s 
neuroticisms and selfishnesses and intro- 
spections is just a little bit too much of a 
good thing—for us at any rate—no matter 
how well done it may be, how difficult or 
how intricate the performance. 

Someone (William Lyons Phelps, we’re 
almost sure), recently remarked that 
while one might applaud a man who could 
do a perfect imitation of a sawmill, three 
hours of it would be a bit too strong. Mr. 
Phelps applied his metaphor to Sinclair 
Lewis’ ““The Man Who Knew Coolidge,” 


but it may be taken as a valid expression 





PHOTO BY THE NEW YORK EVENING POST 
BUST OF THORNTON WILDER 
By Alexander Archipenko 
Mr. Wilder’s second novel, “The Bridge oj 
San Luis Rey,” was awarded the Pulttzer 
Prize for the finest novel of the year 


of our own reaction to “The Hotel.” Our 
conclusion in the matter is that Miss 
Bowen is a genius at characterization and 
analysis of motives—and we hope she'll 
apply that talent, one of these days and 
with due restraint, to the writing of a 
novel which is less of an exercise in “difh- 
cult” and “intricate” performance than 
“The Hotel.” 
? 2 e 
HE so-called “costume” or 
“period” novel has four excellent 
representatives this month. 
“Toucoutou,” by Edward Larocque 
Tinker (Dodd, Mead, $2.50), is a story of 
Creole life set in the New Orleans of the 
1850’s, an appealing and fascinating tale 
based upon the “lick of the tar brush” 
which, discovered or even suspected, 
spelled ruin for many a proud family. 
Little Toucoutou is a pathetic figure and 
Mr. Tinker symbolizes in her person with 





remarkable vividness the persecutions 
visited by whites and blacks alike upon 
those who dared to rise above the one race 
and to deceive the other—and were found 
out. 

An excellent story, this novel is also 
notable for the deft manner in which the 
author sets his stage in the period without 
the piling up of historical detail which 
seems to be necessary to so many who 
essay the “‘costume” kind of thing. His 
restraint is all the more admirable because 
it is evident that he knows his period and 
his New Orleans—as the author of “Laf- 
cadio Hearn’s American Days” should, to 
be sure—and that he might easily have 
been far more lavish with his stage proper- 
ties. And that he has put aside the temp- 


‘ tation to overload his story with ‘“‘atmos- 


phere” and still succeeded so completely 
in conveying the spirit of the time of 
which he writes, is something upon which 
Mr. Tinker is to be congratulated. 


? ? t 
A NOTHER period novel which 
draws you whole-heartedly into 
the colorful and romantic day in which it 
is set is “Swords of the Sea,” by Agnes 
Danforth Hewes (A. A. Knopf, $3.00). 
The author has woven her tale about 
the merchant-adventurers of Venice and 
Genoa, bitter rivals for the trade of the 
East in the fourteenth century. There are 
fights, glorious battles on land and afloat; 
there is romance and mystery and the 
glamor of the search for a precious per- 
fume. Here you have love and youth and 
the breath of the desert and the pomp and 
glittering show of cities—a pageant of 
human desire and effort and achievement 
against one of the most brilliant back- 
grounds that Europe ever furnished. This 
book is simply grand reading—whether or 
not you have been a devotee of the love- 
and adventure novel of the past. 


? ? ? 

R, if you like, you may have 

seventeenth-century Paris for 
your setting. “En Garde,” by Samuel 
Morse (Payson & Clarke, $2.50), will 
supply you witb all the heart could wish 
in the way of an escape from the hum- 
drum of everyday. This is an adventure- 
romance for those who have found a 
kindred spark in their breasts for that 
lovable rascal Villon— who, although he 
lived some two hundred years earlier, 
would have swaggered his lightsome, care- 
free way through the streets of the same 
Paris Mr. Morse shows you with precisely 
the same insouciance as his hero. We 
don’t often quote publisher’s blurbs be- 
cause, naturally, such a procceding would 
lay us open to the charge of dodging our 
own duties, but this once we would like 
to give you one phrase out of the pub- 
lisher’s announcement of “En Garde!”— 
a phrase which so neatly compresses into 
half a dozen words the essence of this book 
that we should be at a loss to better it. 
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School ‘Directory 














Boys’ Schools 
San Diego Army ana Navy Academy 


Junior Unit R. O. T. C. 
“The West Point of the West” 


“Crass M” rating of War Department. Fully accredited. 
Preparatory to college, West Point and Annapolis. Separate 
lower school for young boys. Summer sessions. Located on 
bay and ocean. Land and water sports all year. Christian 
influences. Catalog. Col. Thos. A. Davis, President, Box S, 
Pacific Beach Station, San Diego, Cal. 








ALIFORNIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL ron BOYS 


a Thorough Ocllege Prepa- 
ration. Accredited Eastern 
and Westerm Universities. 

General and Elective Courses. Also Junior School grades 
5 to 8. Athletics, Swimming, Riding, Music. New Modern Fire- 
proof Buildings. Write for illustrated catalog. 
Chas. M. Wood, Supt., Box S, Covina, Calif. 
nia’s finest pri- 


San Rafael Military Academy ==’: txestp" 


Primary, Grammar, High School, Junior College. Accredited. 
Military System. High scholastic standard. New buildings. Ex- 
tensive grounds, athletic fields. Unsurpassed climate. Catalog, 
A. L. Stewart, Sup’t., Box 8-N, San Rafael, California 





“One of Califor- 





Girl’s Schools 


PALO ALTO CALIFORNIA 
“The Home of Stanford University” 
Out door life all the year round. 

One hour from San Francisco. 

College Preparatory and Special Courses. 
Separate residence for girls from 5 to 14 years. 
CATALOG UPON REQUEST 


THE MERRIMAN SCHOOL 


Accredited) 

RESIDENT and DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
LOWER SCHOOL AND COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
Music, Dramatics and Recreational Activities—rhythnic 

movements, tennis, swimming, riding, etc. 
597 Eldorado Ave., Oakland, California 


The RANDOLPH SCHOOL 


Prepares for California and Eastern Colleges 
Elementary Department 
FLORA ALBERTINE RANDOLPH 
incipal, 
Wellesley College—Stanford University. 
2962 Derby St. Berkeley, California 








IC School 
Jor Gir. 


























Sunset will gladly assist its readers 
to select suitable private schools 
for their children. In writing 
please state approximately where 
you would like the school to be, 
what you plan to spend, the age 
of the child, religious affiliations and 


previous training. Enclose self- 


addressed envelope and direct your 
inquiries to SUNSET SCHOOL 
DEPARTMENT, 1045 Sansome 
Street, San Francisco, California. 











JULY 


Speaking of the elusive charm of the book, 
the publisher defines it as “the April 
quality of the world’s yesterdays.” That’s 
itexactly. Read “En Garde!” and soothe 
yourself with a refreshing plunge into the 
springtime of chivalry and romance. 
t t ¢ 
NE more novel of the historical 
sort is “Prelude to Battle,” by 
Manfred Gottfried (Johan Day, $2.50). 
Mr. Gottfried chooses for his time an 
earlier day, by several centuries, than that 
represented by any of the books we have 
just discussed—to wit, the twelfth cen- 
tury approximately, the time when the 
Tartar, sure of himself and of his sword 


culture of any kind, threatened to engulf 
all Europe in the black and bitter morass 
of ignorance and fear into which he had 
already plunged Asia. Temugin, the 
protagonist of this story, is not quite 
Ghengis Khan perhaps, but at any rate 
he is enough like him so that the reader 
can assure himself that Mr. Gottfried’s 
tale is not simply fiction but a recon- 
struction of the spirit, if not the actual 
fact, of those dark days when the man on 
pony-back—the shaggy, stocky, tough 
little pony of the northern steppes— was 
a figure to make even western Europe 
tremble. And Mr. Gottfried has made 
excellent use of his material. His story is 
as rich in quiet humor and apt phrase 
and as amusing for a certain modernity of 


author may be said to resemble Mr. 

Erskine at least faintly—as it is rapid in 

action and strong in plot-interest. 
(Continued on page 88) 
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by 
Warner Fabian 


Author of 
FLAMING YOUTH 


Here is America’s 
new womanhood that 
goes to college and 
acquires the knowl- 
edge that can never 
be found in books. 
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Warner Fabian has 
written a story as ex- 
citing as Flaming 
Youth and of deep 
social significance. 


$2.00 
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Fiction 

The King of the Trail. By Emma Turner 
Blake. (Washburn, $1.75) 

A story of Alaska and a dog and a boy. 
Buster will be remembered along with Baldy 
of Nome and Jack London’s Buck, as one of 
the great dogs of the North. This, by the 
way, is equally a boy’s book or a man’s. 


Heavy Laden. By Philip Wylie. (A. A. 
Knopf, $2.00) 

A novel of a reactionary father and his 
new-century daughter written in the modern 
vein and possessing unusual vitality. Mr. 
Wylie writes in an extraordinarily vigorous 
fashion and even though you’ll be irritated 
beyond measure now and then by some of 
his mannerisms, you’ll be as much amused 
as irritated and your final reaction is likely 
to be that this is a significant piece of work 
and Mr. Wylie a significant first-novelist. 


Up Eel River. By Margaret Prescott 
Montague. (Macmillan, $2.50) 

Stories of Tony Beaver, the Paul Bunyan 
miracle man of the West Virginia moun- 
taineers. Its only fault is the manner of its 
writing. We should have thought that 
James Stevens in his “Paul Bunyan” had 
demonstrated, once and for all, that the 
pith and the color of this type of story can 
be carried over to the reader without 
employing the dialect method with its 
presen of misspelling and kindred 
aults. 


Sun Bird. By K. David. 
$2.00) 

A story of courage and adventure and 
romance. It is amusing to note that this 
novel was refused by New York publishers 
two years ago because it involves a flight 
across the Atlantic—an achievement which 


(Harold Vinal, 





said publishers felt so unlikely that its 


Recent Books iz Brief Review 


employment in fiction would make the story 
ridiculous! 


The Key of Life. By Francis Brett Young. 
(A. A. Knopf, $2.50) : 

A story of love and sacrifice and mysti- 
cism set in Egypt, against the background 
of the dead city of Thebes. Mr. Young can 
catch the faint mysterious breath of Africa 
no matter whether his characters are exca- 
vating on the Nile or carrying the gospel to 
the black men in the jungle—as readers of 
his other books will know. 


Boojum. By Charles Wertenbaker. (Boni 
& Liveright, $2.00) 

The young collegian of today searches for 
his particular Snark and finds it, too, to be 
only a Boojum after all. This is college 
atmosphere which makes Scott Fitzgerald’s 
“This Side of Paradise” seem like an effusion 
of the late nineties; if you can find two con- 
secutive pages in the book within the limits 
of which nobody takes a drink of corn—well, 
we’d almost said we’d give you the book. 
At any rate, that’s the impression. Never- 
theless Mr. Wertenbaker has caught and set 
down in black and white the feel of the 
obscure troubles of youth and the struggles 
of youth to straighten them out—a job 
which is worth doing for itself. And there’s 
a grand, uproarious Elmer Davis finish to the 
story. 

Lords of the Wild. By Samuel Scoville, 
Jr. (Morrow, $2.00) 

Thirteen stories of wild animals, written 
as no one but Scoville can write them and 
illustrated by Charles Livingston Bull. 


Cambric Tea. By Rebecca Lowrie. (Har- 
per, $2.00) 

The thoughts and the emotions of child- 
hood done into a short, delicate narrative 
which is charming and poignant by turns. 
(Continued on page 88) 














ITH this issue SuNsET be- 
gins publication of Anne 
Shannon Monroe’s “The 
World I Saw.” 

Miss Monroe is one of 
the Far West’s most distinguished writers. 
Her “Happy Valley” and “Behind the 
Ranges” were best-selling novels at pub- 
lication and her most recent book, “‘Sing- 
ing In The Rain,” a volume of cheerful 
little essays, has broken all records for 
books of its type. As a contributor to the 
bigger magazines, Miss Monroe has also a 
large following among those discrimina- 
ting readers who recognize the freshness of 
viewpoint, the exuberant, wholesome 
spirit which is the chief characteristic of 
her writing. 

In “The World I Saw,’”’ Miss Monroe 
tells the story of her youth and the writ- 
ing of her first book and her final success. 
It is a human document of the first order, 
redolent of the spicy Northwest breezes 
which blew across the little pioneer town 
of Yakima where she grew up, packed full 
of reminiscence and anecdote and color 
and understanding and that close kinship 
with her fellow-beings which has always 
marked her novels and her work in the 
field of non-fiction. 

SUNSET’s readers, men and women 
both, will find “The World I Saw’ de- 
lightful reading, especially those men and 
women who have discovered for them- 
selves the romance that lay hidden in the 
simplest things in the days when the West 
was a few years younger. 

t a t 
N this issue, also, appears the first 
installment of “The Mountain 
Cabin Mystery,” by Charles V. Brereton, 
a three-part story which will run in the 
July, August and September issues. 

Many of you know Mr. Brereton al- 
ready—through his “Jimmy Crickett’’ and 
“Casco Billy” stories in SUNSET, perhaps, 
or from his yarns of the West in other 
magazines. In “The Mountain Cabin 
Mystery,” he has written, first of all, a 
thoroughly Western story; second a 
charming romance; third a mystery which 
we'll guarantee will stump the keenest 
guesser. In fact we'll be glad to challenge 
any SuNSET reader, here and now, to tell 
us who killed Luigi. And we'll go farther 
yet. We’ll wager a year’s subscription 
that you can’t tell us—before Part II is 
published, of course! And that goes for 
as many as care to try. 


© ¢ ? 
EFORE we leave the fiction for 
the month we have a very pleas- 
ant duty to perform; our favorite func- 
tion, in fact—that of introducing you, 
across the Desk to a new writer. 

A. Marshall Harbinson has been writ- 
ing short stories for some time. All of 
them have been Western in flavor—Cali- 
fornian, for the matter of that; set against 
the rich, alluvial background of the fertile 








Sacramento River country. Where have 


those stories been appearing? In the 
British magazines! Why? Wall, because 
American magazines which make a spe- 
cialty of so-called “Westerns” have un- 
fortunately preferred to stick with the 
type of Western story which is not com- 
plete without the following items: One 
six-shooter (notches in handle essential), 
one misunderstood cowboy (college grad- 
uate preferred lately), one bad man (may 
be Mexican or almost anything), fifteen 
Spanish swear-words (assorted), one hero- 
ine (must be from East and must stick by 
cowboy hero—through both thick and 
thin understood), one comic relief (old 
desert-rat, Calamity Jane type or what 
have you), several thousand head of cat- 
tle, a ranch (or rancho) to put ’em on, 
assorted saloons, pinto hosses, saddles, 
bridles (silver mounted), and mountains, 
rivers, deserts, valleys, draws, gulches, 
sand and cactus as specified. 

Now, as it happens, this is precisely the 
sort of Western story Mr. Harbinson does 
not write. But it’s the tried and true re- 
cipe which eastern “western” magazines 
find it necessary to publish. (Naturally 
no one can blame the astute publishers of 
those magazines—which, after all are 
primarily engaged in giving a certain 
group of readers what it wants). And 
consequently any story of the West which 
does not contain the elements above de- 
scribed is likely to go begging for a time— 
even as far, sometimes, as foreign shores. 

However, the “‘six-gun” story is dis- 
tinctly not SuNsET’s affair. The story, 
set in the West, which truly represents 
that part of the West about which it is 
written, is SuNSET’s affair—is exactly 
what we are looking for, first, last and all 
the time. 

And so it is with especial pleasure that 
we publish this month, “Seumas Stands 
Up,” the first story by Mr. Harbinson to 
appear in any American magazine. Those 
who know the country of which he writes 
will agree with us that the author has 
caught the very essence of it with extraor- 
dinary accuracy and vigor. Those who 
have never seen that part of the West will 
nevertheless sense the author’s authority, 
his familiarity with the homely, everyday 
scenes which form the background for his 
story. And both groups will enjoy and 
sympathize with Seumas’ fight with him- 
self to break the chains of long-indulged 
habit and stand up to his older brother 
once and for all. 


? ? ? 

‘hee you build a log cabin? Or, 
rather, have you ever wanted to 

build a log cabin—a mountain retreat for 
your vacation, a sylvan shelter in which 
you may loaf and invite your soul for the 
precious two weeks which Big Business 
(admitting that there’s nothing better for 
a man than to forget all about Big Busi- 
ness every once in so often), grants even 





its biggest swivel-and-desk men every 
summer? 

No doubt of it; there isn’t one of us who 
hasn’t had the house-building urge at one 
time or another, even though the divine 
flame may have burned low since the 
happy house-in-the-apple-tree days when 
half a dozen lengths of tws-by-four and 
what box-boards you could scrape up 
occupied your creative talents for at least 
a week and provided a palace for the rest 
of the summer. 

Translating the building urge into adult 
terms, however, isn’t always so easy. Only 
a few of us are acquainted even with the 
rudiments of carpentry. And many a 
man has looked longingly at a site in a 
National Forest which Uncle Sam will 
rent him for almost nothing a year, and 
wished for a cabin to put on it, if only the 
cost weren’t prohibitive for a meager 
purse—if only he knew how to build one 
himself. 

Mr. Claude P. Fordyce solves that prob- 
lem for you in this issue. On page 18 ap- 
pears his article, “How to Build a Log 
Cabin;” pictures, blue-prints, explanatory 
text and all. Tools, common sense and a 
willingness to forget your white collar and 
accept a blister or two in the course of 
things—that’s what you chiefly need to 
follow his suggestions. 

Turn to Mr. Fordyce’s article and see 
what you can do—yourself—to make your 
future vacations what you’ve always 
wanted them to be. 

? ? . 
| pwersabe you prefer a vacation- 
on-the-move, a holiday on the 
road, camping as you go? 

There are two ways to do that, of 
course—by pack train or by automobile, 
depending on where you want to go and 
what kind of scenery you prefer. 

Russell Arden Bankson likes to make 
his own trails; ‘a closed door and the 
whole world shut out,” he puts it. And 
he and his family (even though all his 
friends told him that he and his wife 
couldn’t possibly take their three young 
boys so far into the wilds), had just that 
kind of a vacation in the Bitter Roots and 
the Clearwater Divide of central Idaho. 

“Romance Trails,” he calls his story of 
that trip, because they explored what the 
years have left of the old placer gold dig- 
gings which, in 1862, gave the Northwest 
a taste of what California’s ’49 days were 
like. Mr. Bankson’s article appears on 
page 20 of this issue. 

? ? ? 
HEN there’s the automobile way. 
‘Adventures in motoring,” says 
Paul A. Ewing, “will never be exhausted 
while Arizona lasts,” and he proves his 
point in “Emphatic Arizona” on page 30. 

This is the second of Mr. Ewing’s out- 
line Western trips for SuNsET for the sum- 
mer of 1928—sequels to those of last year 
(Continued on page 81) 
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Ethyl Gasoline is colored red for identifi- 
cation but not all red gasolines contain 
ETHYL, whose activeingredient is tetra- 
ethyl lead. It takes more than dye to make 
an “anti-knock” (high compression) fuel. 


General Motors Research Lab- 
oratories to make motor gasoline more 
efficient. 


THYL is the name of the ‘“‘anti- 
knock’’ compound developed by 


Leading oil companies mix it with their 
gasoline at their refineries to form Ethyl 
Gasoline—the standard high compression 
fuel. 


There is less than a teaspoonful of 
ETHYL fluid in a gallon of Ethyl Gaso- 
line—but what a difference it makes! 


In cars of ordinary compression, 
ETHYL eliminates that “knock” and 
power loss as carbon forms—and turns 
the higher compression created by the 
carbon deposits into extra power. As for 
the new high compression cars, ETHYL 
made them possible! 


Ethyl Gasoline is now available 
throughout the United States and Canada 
at pumps bearing the ETHYL emblem. 
Ride with ETHYL today. 


ETHYL GASOLINE CORPORATION 


25 Broadway, New York City 56 Church St., Toronto, Ont., Can. 


ETHYL 
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Knocks out that “knock” 
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The men who design and build the Lincoln 
may choose the finest of materials from 
the quality markets of the world. They 
are in no way restricted in making the 
Lincoln “as fine a car as it is possible to 
produce.” So they who have the finest 
in materials to offer come very soon to 


the doors of the Lincoln Motor Company. 


Lincoln doors are never closed to those 
who have Quality to sell. Other things 
being equal, ptice is a factor—but when 
unequalled Quality is offered to Lincoln 
and the purchase of that Quality is nec- 
essary to Lincoln fineness, ptice ceases to 
be a factor — for back of Lincoln are all 


the resources ofthe Ford MotorCompany. 


Prices range from $4600 to $7300, completely equipped, at Detroit 
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The World I Saw 


By 


eAnne Shannon -Aonroe 


A CURIOUS little clam pushed his shell 
just as wide open as he could, thrust 
his neck just as far up as it would go, and 
exclaimed: “Why, it’s a world of sunny 
air, and gulls flying, and children laugh- 
ing, and young people making love, and 
old people at rest on benches, and—and 
just everything!” 

“Nonsense!” said his companion, draw- 
ing his neck clear inside and closing his 
shell tightly. “It’s a world of sea and 
sand.” 

And when they went down into the 
deeper wet again, and told the other clams 
what the world was like, they could never 
agree. 

“Well, anyway,” persisted the first 
little clam, “that’s the world J saw.” 


I 


NE day in mid-winter when 

papa came home from the 

office in a blustery snow 

storm, he said: ‘““We’re going 

West! Not another winter 
in this climate.” And by the positive way 
in which he said it we knew this time it 
was true. Mama stared speechless but we 
children ran shouting the news all over the 
neighborhood: “We're going West! We’re 
going West! Right away we're going 
West!” 

It was one of the long dreams, coming 
down to us, I think, from our great-grand- 
father, George Shannon, who was the boy- 
explorer of the Lewis and Clark aan 
tion—that romantic dream of “the West.” 
A dream fed by stories told to us in the 
long summer twilight. For we had a 
grandmother—his daughter—who came 
to spend the summers with us, a very 
ional old lady in a lace cap, and we would 
gather about her in the blue haze of a sum- 
mer evening in Missouri, on the old colo- 
nial porch, and while watching the fire- 
flies snap their little glow-lanterns on and 





off in the blue grass everywhere, listen to 
her stories of her father—stories he had 
told her when she was a little girl—about 
that first great trek out through the old 
Oregon country. I think she must have 
been living in a dream-world of her own 
those days, for her stories came in pictures 
and in wondrous colors—all purple and 
blue and gold—until the whole vast Ore- 
gon country lay before us as a land of pur- 
ple mountains all mystery filled—deep 
and dark and somber—and vast tawny 
plains that rolled on endlessly, with a soli- 
tary rider, maybe, seen away off against a 
glory horizon. Everything was color and 
beauty and romance and deep mystery. 
The mad, tumbling mountain streams 
were real things to me; and the great 
Columbia river between its bold rocky 
shores, with wild white swans flying high 
above it, and sculptured blue herons 
standing so staidly along the banks, or 
perched on any floating piece of debris, or 
along the edges of the small islands. 

And always I could see that little band 
of explorers pushing their way on and on 
through the wilderness lands, and always 
I could see my great-grandfather, only 
sixteen, Irish, impetuous, dashing into 
things, getting lost, but giving a good ac- 
count of himself just the same. I always 
loved best the story of the time he was 
lost—he had gone hunting—and after be- 
ing three days without food, stumbled 
half famished into an old squaw’s wigwam, 
and the old squaw, hunching to her feet, 
went to work making him an ash cake. 
How he watched her, as she pounded, and 
molded and baked, hardly able to restrain 
himself from snatching the half-baked cake 
from the fire and devouring it. And then at 
last she took it out of the ashes, and oh, so 
deliberately brushed the ashes off; but as 
she handed it to him, she spat on it. Al- 
ways, he had said, this was done out of 
kindness to keep him from eating more 





than he just had to. He knew this was 
the kindly intent, because in every other 
way she was kindness itself, and helped 
him to find his way back to his party. 

We lived the old trek all over again 
under grandmother’s magic telling, follow- 
ing the ragged band of explorers through 
to the Pacific ocean, and seeing them build 
there the salt cairn for boiling out the sea 
water. Always this was especially vivid, 
some way—that old salt cairn. 

“And maybe it’s there still,” grand- 
mother would say, “and maybe you chil- 
dren will go out to the Paoile coast some 
day and see it with your very own eyes.” 
Always she sighed over this, for she had 
wanted to go; it had been her girlhood’s 
dream; and now she was too old. “But 
you are young,’ ” she would add, “every- 
thing is before you.’ 

And now we were going; actually going! 
For papa left right away with several 
other men of our town who had become in- 
terested, with the completion of the North- 
ern Pacific railroad through to the coast. 
They were to find a location and send for 
their families. 


APA chose Yakima, a new little town 
started by the railroad, in Washing- 
ton; and wrote for us to come at once. 
Every one was at the station to see us 
off; hundreds of people, all shouting mes- 
sages over each other’s heads, and putting 
farewell gifts into our hands—‘‘Write 
now—don’t forget,” it would be; and 
“Maybe we'll be out there ourselves by 
another year;” “Tell the doctor he’ll never 
know how we miss him;” “Don’t let the 
Indians get you;” and “Come back—oh, 
do come back!” . . . Then the train 
creaked into motion, the waving handker- 
chiefs faded to a blur, and we were alone 
—mama and her seven children. 
It was hard for mama. She knew, of 
course, that we would never go back—not 
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to live. We were a West-going family. 
Both her ancestors and papa’s had been 
Virginians, Scotch-Irish, there in time to 
fight through the Revolution; before that 
they had been given large land grants in 
Maryland, and some had been knighted. 
But following the Revolution they had 
started the westward trek; first stopping 
in Ohio and Kentucky, then Missouri. 
And now the last trek was on. 

No, they would never go back. Old 
habits, old associations, old traditions— 
all were broken up. And mama loved the 
established order. She didn’t like changes. 
She loved her friends. She loved the dig- 
nity of family connections. She loved en- 
tertaining—her “dinings” were famous in 
our old town. She loved doing things on 
a lavish scale as her father had done them 
before her; her father, who had stood by 
the Union through the civil war, gaining 
thereby the enmity of his neighbors; who 
had lost a son in the Southern cause, and 
had died more of a broken heart than a 
broken body. Papa, though only seven- 
teen, had been swept into the Southern 
cause with his entire college, had fought 
through the four years and carried a deep 
scar from Shiloh—and a cane that he 
needed. It wasn’t just to be fashionable, 
though always when I saw him out any- 
where, I felt a thrill of pride as I thought, 
“That’s my father.” He always looked 
so distinguished. 

Presently I heard mama’s voice: “And 
just think,” she was saying, though she 
was having a hard time 
to hold the tears back, 
“we'll see the great 
Columbia river just as 
grandfather saw _ it 
when he was a_ boy. 
Rivers don’t chznge 
much. And here’s the 
very housewife — they 
called it ‘hoos-sif’ in 
those days—that he 
carried throughout the 
entire journey, with a 
bodkin in it that went 
* all through the trip. It 
Was wet many times in 
the waters of the Col- 
umbia, when rafts up- 
set. His mother had 
given it to him as a 
good-bye present when 
he went away to school 
that autumn, and he 
never parted with it. 
My mother gave it to me.” 


4b oe 


HE let us all take it in our hands, 

examine the worn old red and green 
leather, smell the old wet-leather smell of 
it—this brought it all awfully close, 
someway. 

“Gee,” said my brother Andrew, a 
misty look in his large brown eyes, “I 
hope there are Indians now.” 

“Well, I hope there are not,” said Wese, 
who always ran and stuck her head under 
a feather bed when it thundered. 

“But papa said there were Indians,” 
said one of the little girls. 

*’Course he did,” said another, and 
that settled it. 

“Let’s talk some more about great- 
grandfather,” I demanded. 

“Anne, do put your hair out of your 





eyes, and straighten up your shoulders,” 
said mama. 

I flung back the offending hair. 

“The main thing I want you all to re- 
member now that we’re going pioneering,” 
said mama, “is that after all that wilder- 
ness adventure—and being appointed by 
the President to make a second trip, re- 
turning the Indians that Lewis and Clark 
had brought East with them, and then 
assisting for an entire year on the Jour- 
nals, supplying much missing data—for 
he was.a born nature-lover, and naturalist, 
and he may have observed many things 
in plant life that the older men over- 
looked—after all that, and being famous 
as the ‘boy-explorer,’ he had to go back to 
college just the same. His mother re- 
quired it. I have always thought she 
must have been a remarkable woman. For 
she was left a widow in Ohio, when Ohio 
was all wilderness, with eight children to 
educate; six sons and two daughters; and 
she put all her sons through Transylvania 
college; and they all proved worthy of it, 
becoming prominent lawyers and judges 
—and later governors of states and terri- 
tories, and Congressmen and ministers to 
foreign ports; and one, David, was a poet 
as well as a lawyer.” 

Here she looked at me, for I was the in- 
curable scribbler of the family, always 
putting every experience into stories or 
diaries. 

“Didn’t the girls do anything interest- 
ing?” I asked. 














The World I Saw 


entered into us, too. But we were all glad 
we were Monroes. 


S it turned out, it was all better than 

just Indians, though there were 
Indians, too. Papa hadn’t fooled us. Lots 
of Indians, sunning themselves every- 
where, along the street and in doorways, 
with their papooses swung over their 
backs or leaning against the walls of the 
funny board houses. They looked at us 
and blinked as if they didn’t see us, just 
saw a landscape on to which we had come. 
But we stared at them. Better than In- 
dians was the country—a brand new coun- 
try that never had been used before. A 
sagebrush country with a pungent odor, 
and a high blue sky, and goldenness in the 
air—all so very light somehow, and golden. 
That was the first impression—lightness. 
And there were cayuses to ride, any num- 
ber of them. Papa said right away when 
he was helping us off the train that we 
could all have one apiece, as they were 
cheap. You could get one for five or six 
dollars. He was so very glad to see us. 
He had the baby i in his arms right away 
and he wouldn’t put her down again, just 
taking all the rest of us into his arms with 
her. He always called her Dolly and loved 
her best of all, I guess; but then he always 
loved the one that was the baby best, I 
think. 

But right away there was trouble and 
he had to leave us. One of the Missouri 
farmers who had come on the same train 

with his family, bringing out 
all his household goods and 
everything was in a fury, 
shouting that he’d be danged 
if he’d stay, and the agent 
could just load his bags and 
boxes back on to the train, 
and he’d go right back to 
Missouri! That soil raise 
anything? You couldn’t tell 
him! Good soil was black! 





C The birthplace of Anne 
Shannon Monroe in 
Memphis, Missouri 


Mama was a very impressive mother; 
always she was beautifully groomed with 
a cameo brooch fastening the lace at her 
throat. This brooch had a history, too. 
It was one of the stories: A Shannon aunt, 
dying, gave her handsomer jewels to other 
nieces; but mama had always loved this 
particular brooch, so the aunt had called 
her to her bedside and had presented it to 
her, and asked her to wear 1t always; and 
mama always had. Mama was very 
beautiful, too, like the other Shannon 
women, only she had black eyes instead of 
blue. Something besides Shannon had en- 
tered in. We children were not hand- 
some—something besides Shannon had 










He hadn’t been raising corn on river 
bottom land all his life not to know 
soil! Papa couldn’t do a thing with 
him, so he left him buying his return-trip 
tickets, never having stepped off the plat- 
form. People all about were laughing and 
talking and greeting friends, and they’d 
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Anne Shannon Monroe 


call out to papa—grabbing at their hats, 
for the ah ei blowing and the dust fly- 
ing—it was in March, the windy month, 
“Hello, doc; see you’ve got your family; 
wish mine had come,”—and hurry on, 
jolly, sunburned men with a free and easy 
way about them that made me like them 
immediately. Everyone always loved 
papa, but he was not free and easy—he 
had a quiet, reserved manner; and still all 
the free-and-easy men were drawn to him. 

“But what about schools?” mama asked 
in rising alarm as she looked about at the 
tiny flat little town, like something spread 
out to dry in the desert. 

“They'll come,” said papa. “Every- 
thing will come. It’s a wonderful coun- 
try.” As we walked along toward the 
house he had ready, which was only a few 
blocks away, he went on talking about the 
town. There were no saloons, he said, 
under local option. No drunken men, no 
shuttered doorways past which you must 
hurry, no figures slipping like rats out of 
alleyways, no shadows of 


past wrongs, no_ ghosts, 
ghosts were yet to walk, papa 
said. An easy, pleasant, 


light country with no old 
sorrows in it. And the town 
would grow; he wouldn’t be 
a bit surprised to see ten 
thousand people in the valley, 


some day. I didn’t want it to grow, for it 
was just the cunningest town! Like a 
Noah’s Ark toy town, with little square 
houses set lightly on the ground asif houses 
didn’t matter a bit, anyway, and if any- 
thing happened to one—like a cyclone— 
why, you could just make another in a few 
minutes and no fuss about it. There were 
four hundred people in the town now, papa 








said, which wasn’t bad when it 
was only two years old; but it 
didn’t look even that. Little irri- 
gation ditches ran along all the 
streets, and the switches of trees 
stuck down along them would be 
big trees in just no time at all, papa 
said, for everything grew like magic 
in this volcanic ash and _ sand _ soil 
when water was applied. Nothing at 
all looked. fixed. Just a casual sort of 
town that had alighted there, some way, 
in the very middle of the great wide 
valley; and it truly had, for papa said 
when the railroad came through, the “old 
town,” which was four miles down the 
road, didn’t want it to stop, or have a 
station or anything, and the old-towners 
had made such a fuss over it that the rail- 
road company went on up the valley and 
laid out a new town on their own land— 
all even, like a checker board, with wide 
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streets—and told everybody in the old 
town they could have a lot free if they 
would allow their houses to be moved. 


_— people wouldn’t, but others 
scurried around and got every old 
house, and shed and chicken coop they 
could lay their hands on, and had them 
put on rollers and drawn up the valley 
by the tough little cayuses, and they 
got a lot for every single one of them. 
And they all went right on living in 
their homes while they were being 
moved, and business went on as usual, 
and real estate was sold, and the paper 
got out, and land claims filed, and every- 
thing, right on wheels. People who 
stayed by the old town were good and 
mad about it. They even dynamited the 
Signal office when they found the editor 
was going to move, and the land office 
was nearly blown up; but Colonel How- 
lett, the receiver and Captain Thomas, 
the registrar, got orders from Washington 
to move and they had to, though they 
were nearly shot for it. 

The old town was like an oasis in the 
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desert, papa said, with its tall poplar trees 
and flowers, and grass and vines; for some 
of the very oldest old-towners never had 
moved, and the water still ran in the 
ditches, and everything tried to grow all 
over the old places where the homes had 
been torn out. But the train didn’t stop 
—it wouldn’t now, though they begged 
it to—so the town didn’t have any future. 
It was important, though, papa said, for 
it was all the “past” the valley had. 

All around were purple mountain 
ranges, ringing the valley in like a bow]; 
and away over beyond the purple ranges 
was a snow-crowned mountain, Mount 
Adams, with a white cap hovering over it 
from the steam forever rising from the 
crater. And everywhere all about is was 
sage brush or sand. Piles and piles and 
drifts and drifts of sand; and at night, 
papa said, the wind came up so hard some- 
times it blew the sand all away, and when 
you looked out the next morning, the sand 
patch you had bought wasn’t in your yard 
at all, but several miles down the valley 
in some one’s else yard! And the sun 
shone all the time. That was Yakima, 
and I loved it. 

Mama couldn’t get used to the funny 
houses. They were all alike; box houses 
they were called, and that is what they 
were, just boxes lined with cloth and paper 
and set on top of the ground. You could 
build one in a day. When the wind blew, 
the cloth and paper came loose from the 
wood to which it had been pasted, and 
you could see the wind running between 
it and the wall like something alive. No- 
body’s cloth and paper stuck very well, 
and the houses rocked in the wind but 
they couldn’t fall down because, as papa 
said, they were already down. [| liked it. 
It made houses not matter. Made you 
feel free, like birds and squirrels. 

But right away we planned to build for 
the sand came through all the cracks, and 
no matter how well you swept it out one 
day it was all back the next. The women 
all wore sand-colored clothes, things that 
wouldn’t show the dust, and the men linen 
dusters. Great dust storms moved up the 
valley in a wall. When you saw one com- 
ing you ran into the house. They didn’t 
do any harm, only the dust was in your 
face and your eyes and your hair, and even 
indoors it was all over everything. And 
there were whirlwinds, great tall spirals of 
dust. You would watch a scrap of paper 
that had been caught up in one swept 
around and up and around and up till you 
could see it at the very top. I loved the 
walls of dust, but the whirlwinds were 
more exciting because of the scrap of 


paper. 


UT everything was exciting, and 

every one was all filled up with 
the country, off in the dust every day 
with teams, selecting claims—homesteads, 
and pre-emptions, and timber cultures, 
and desert; one man could file on 1120 
acres, and each of his grown children 
could file on as many. Everybody said 
the dust would disappear when water was 
on the land and cultivation general over 
the valley, and so it did. Everybody 
expected to be rich right off, and they 
all talked the country morning, noon, and 
night. It was as if they had discovered a 
gold mine, and pretty soon the secret 





would be out, and then 
everybody in the world 
would come flocking 
in and fill up the valley 
and all the adjoining 
valleys; and it was up 
to them to get hold of 
all the land they could 
as quickly as possible. 
It was like a fire burn- 
ing in them. 

Another fever that 
burned in the people 
was town loyalty. 
Though Yakima had 
been in existence but 
two years there were 
men ready to die for it 
—furious over another 
town starting up at 
Ellensburg, forty miles 
or so away. In all that 
great ocean of space 
there was room for but 
one town only, and that 
town had to be Yak- 
ima! When the wind would begin to 
blow and a wall of dust to sweep up the 
valley in a million furies, gathering up 
sand and volcanic ash and bits of sage 
brush to bite and sting you, and the 
guests sunning in a row before the Gilli- 
land Hotel would suddenly seize their 
hats, and their coats, and their chairs, and 
hustle inside—then would old man Gilli- 
land, the French proprietor, looking 
through the window into the fog of dust 
exclaim: “My Goddy, but he blow like 
hell in Ellensburg!” 

We found friends right away. There 
was Zona, a daughter of Colonel Howlett, 
who was registrar at the land office, a 
handsome man with flowing whiskers 
who had been associated with Colonel 
Watterson in Kentucky. His wife was a 
very frail little woman with a scintilla- 
ting mind, mama said. They had many 
books, but principally they had two 
daughters—and Zona was near my age 
and disposition. I liked her right away. 
She was overgrown, too, and she had 


black eyes and long black braids. My 
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@ A circus parade at Yakima, Washington, 


braids were a golden brown—almost 
tawny. But they flopped up and down 
on my shoulders just as hard when I rode, 
and they didn’t show the dust so badly. I 
considered them a better color for the 
country. 

I would get on my horse—papa got us 
some real horses as the cayuses were not 
very dependable—and go by for Zona and 
away we would gallop out of town,through 
the sage brush to the wildest places we 
could find; way out to the Natches gap 
where there were queer Indian paintings 
and writings on the rocks, and down to the 
river and across the open plains where we 
would scare up jack rabbits, and sage 
hens and sometimes a coyote, or a rattle- 
snake—getting down when our horses 
shuddered and drew back, to slip up cau- 
tiously on the great wicked coil of flesh by 




































When Yakima was a village. 
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Anne Shannon Monroe 


in the horse and buggy days 


the roadside, and watch his quick darting 
slim little tongue, giving us warning not 
to come too near—We didn’t. 

Wild flowers were beginning to mat the 
whole country, peering out from under the 
clumps of sage brush, and flattening out 
to cover the scabby patches, and we would 
bring in arms full every day for mama to 
examine and botanize; and we collected 
arrow heads—out where Indian battles 
had been—and found old Indian imple- 
ments, and papa told us stories of the ter- 
rible Indian fights they had had here long 
before our time. Papa seemed to draw 
the oldest old-timers to him like a magnet; 
he was always having them about his 
office, talking to him, and telling him 
things. 

“Won’t you be glad,” Zona said one 
day, as we slowed down to listen to a lark 





—for the country was 
full of larks, and they 
always sang so jubi- 
lantly—just like I felt 
inside—‘‘Won’t you be 
glad when we are old 
enough to wear cor- 
sets?” 

“T will not!’ I said 
with decision. “I never 
want to be grown up, 
or wear corsets, or do 
anything the grown 
folks do!—Beat you to 
the painted rocks!” 
And away we galloped. 


APA liked the 

druggist. One 
thing they both smoked 
a great deal, and both 
were always going to 
quit. They were always 
swearing off and put- 
ting up wagers as to 
the one who first broke 
over. It was up to them to quit smoking, 
they said, as they both had boys growing 
up, and anyway it wasn’t good for either 
one of them. The druggist’s two boys were 
Willie and Winnie: Willie was slim and 
dark and good looking and wild, at fifteen; 
Winnie was heavy and dark and dull and 
good, at sixteen. Their father thought it 
would be nice if “our children like each 
other.” He had his wife call. 

She was really a very beautiful woman 
with big brown eyes and soft, peachy skin 
—she always protected it with a veil when 
she went out—but very, very fat with 
many chins. She had never heard about 
any of the subjects mama was interested 
in—books, and dead cities, and hiero- 
glyphics, and mummies, and rocks, and 
botany, and queer Indian writings on old 
stone walls, and the habits of birds, and 
the constantly increasing mass of proof 
that Western America was the oldest part 
of the world, and that the Southwest had 
the earliest civilization, and things like 
that. She just talked along in one voice 
about Willie and Winnie and what they 





COURTESY OF JOHN HEDGES 


may be seen at the right and on the left is the sign of the blacksmith, who perhaps 
man tn town 
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liked to eat. Willie liked chocolate cake 
but Winnie didn’t; but then again Winnie 
liked jelly-roll and Willie didn’t. Did 
Wese and Anne and all our other children 
like chocolate cake or jelly-roll best? Or 
did mama have to make a different kind 
of cake for each one? She did wish Willie 
and Winnie liked the same kind of cake, 
for when Willie liked chocolate cake, and 
Winnie jelly-roll— 

“In the name of sense,” mama ex- 
claimed when she was gone, “‘hasn’t that 
woman a thing on her mind but chocolate 
cake and jelly-roll! How do I know what 
my children like best! I bake a cake and 
put it on the table and that’s all I know 
about it! If she had seven—” 

But I liked the wild Willie. He was ro- 
mantic. And I thought he was awfully 
smart. He asked me one night, standing 
at our gate, if I could count the iron spikes 
on the roof beam of a house two blocks 
away. Count them? I couldn’t even see 
them! I told him so. Then he began 
slowly to count them, and counted up to 
twenty. “You just count them in the 
morning when it’s daylight and see if I’m 
not right. I’ve got the most wonderful 
eyes. I can see anything!” 

I waited eagerly—and counted. He 
was right—twenty exactly. Willie cer- 
tainly had wonderful eyes. I told papa 
what wonderful eyes Willie had—how ‘ 
could see to count the spikes two blocks 
away after dark. Papa looked at me with 
a funny smile: “It hadn’t occurred to you, 
I suppose, that he might already have 
counted them in the daylight,” he said. 

No, it hadn’t. 


N Sunday even the children, who 

could play in the sand and the sun 
all day long on other days, had to be 
dressed up and taken to Sunday school. I 
liked Sunday school in Yakima. The 
church was so funny—a long narrow box 
building with wooden benches; it was like 
going to church in acamp—nothing regular 
about it. The man who led the singing, 
“Sweet Potato” Morgan, had such a big, 
booming voice, such a triumphant voice, 
some way— it sounded as if he had marched 
right within the pearly gates. He was 
noted for having proved that sweet pota- 
toes would grow in Yakima soil. Anytime 
any one proved that a new thing would 
grow, he was hailed as “king” of that par- 
ticular thing and given its name forever- 
more. We had cattle kings, of course; and 
apple kings, and alfalfa kings, and hop 
kings—and Mr. Morgan was sweet potato 
king. Papa said he was a fine man for the 
country, the kind the country needed. He 
had ten children—the largest family in 
town—and he brought them all to Sunday 
school, and in his huge vibrant voice he 
made the rafters ring, with all the children 
trailing along after him, not even attempt- 
ing to keep up. 

The railroad company had set aside a 
building lot for every denomination, and 
though some of them had but two or three 
members, they clung to their church prop- 
erty, waiting for population. The Metho- 


dists had all they could seat. This seemed 

queer—but it was all on account of Father 

Wilbur, everybody said. We began hear- 

ing about Father Wilbur soon after we 

arrived, and at every turn, it seemed, we 
(Continued on page 68) 




















@ Mrs. Terry, society matron, whose one 
desire is to keep things out of the papers 
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3 OME at once. 

We need help.” 

The message 

was impera- 

tive. I glanced 

again at the yellow slip 

before I dropped it to my 

desk. Wes Fletcher had 

used the plural. I felt relief 

at realizing that his hard- 

working mother could not 

be ill, nevertheless, the curt 

request from the ordinarily 

loquacious young mountain- 
eer bespoke an unwonted agitation. 

Ever since the death of John Fletcher, 
my life-long friend, his widow and son had 
turned to me in times of trouble. And, 
too, at times I flattered myself with the 
thought that it had been my advice which 
had led them to change John Fletcher’s 
mortgage-burdened mountain ranch into 
the prosperous dude ranch known over a 
half dozen states as Ma Fletcher’s. I 
could not imagine what had arisen to 
cause Wes to send that message, but 
thought of delay did not occur to me. My 
autumn vacation was not yet due because 
my pet diversion is deer hunting and the 
fattest old bucks are to be had at the last 
of the season. 

Three years ago I had turned an ex- 
tensive medical practice over to younger 
associates, retaining only those cases 
which, because of rare complications, were 
of unusual interest and besides that, re- 
maining as family physician to a select 
group of old friends who would not listen 
to my pleas that I wished to retire. Just 
now, my affairs were such that they might 
easily enough be left in the capable hands 
of my secretary. Ringing for the girl, I 
directed her to answer Wes’s wire and be- 
gan my own hurried preparations for 
catching the last train of the day. 

As usual, Wes met me at Two Rivers, 
but this time the young dude-rancher’s 
face was devoid of its customary smile as 
he came to the car steps, reaching for my 
bags and gun case. 

“Plenty mystery that we don’t under- 
stand,” Wes made answer to my obvious 
question.“ For one thing, Katherine 
Terry and her mother are staying at the 

ranch.” 
“What!” The station agent and a couple 
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Mountain 


it, he suddenly decided to leave the ranch. 
Shipped his luggage out on the freight 
truck and walked to town. At least he 
started that way. He hadn’t been gone 
a day when the Terry women showed up, 
without having made reservations. Funny 
part of it is, another stranger came the 
same _ day, also without reservations. 
There’s too much mystery about it | 


By Charles VU. 







@ He called himself “Count’’ 
Luigi Cirone. He was nervous 
and appeared to be watting 
jor someone 




































































@ Dr. 
Firthman, 
nerve 
Specialist 
and cool 

observer 


of loungers 
pricked up 
their ears at 
the violence of 
my exclama- 
tion. I low- 
ered my voice. 

“Tt didn’t know that women as 
socially prominent as the Terrys had 
ever heard of such a place as Ma 
Fletcher’s, to say nothing of their ac- 
tually honoring it with their presence. 
Especially at this time of the year—a 
month or more after the usual society 
hegira to the mountains.” 

Wes tumbled the bags and gun cases 
into the tonneau and slid lankily be- 
hind the wheel. As he stepped on the 
starter, he continued his explanation. 


ND that isn’t all. We’ve had a 

foreign nobleman staying with : 
us for the past week. At least he 9 
said he was a count and he sure was j 
foreign. He was mighty nervous— [ff 
appeared to be waiting for someone. A 
couple of days ago he had me drive 
him over here to the telegraph office. 
He sent a wire, trying to be secret 
about the address, but Sparks let me 
see the file copy. I couldn’t read the 
darned thing. It was in Italian but 
it was addressed to Miss Terry. He 
waited for an answer and after he got 


guaedites’ 
wi ff Hilne 


ibbeday 
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all to suit Ma and me. 
I knew your vacation was about due any- 


So I wired you. 


Dee ne ee 


: 


Brereton 





























































































































LOUIS ROGERS 


@ Katherine Terry, threatened by a nameless 





horror, yet facing it bravely 










Gilmartin?” 


a“<Wes” 

Fletcher, 
Jirst to find 

the dead 


man 


interesting, of course, but what’s that 
got to do with trying to break my neck 
by speeding over this alleged highway ?”’ 

Wes eyed the left wheel of the rattle- 
trap flivver, the white-faced driver of 
which had jammed his vehicle against 
the bank as our car zoomed around a 
hairpin turn. A moment’s jockeying by 
each driver and we once more had a 
clear road. 

“T’ve got to take the Terrys and this 
guy Gilmartin—Mr. H. P. Gilmartin— 
to Hollyhead lookout tomorrow,” Wes 
said as he shifted into second. “And 
naturally I’ve got work enough for three 
men in getting the saddle outfit rigged. 
Miss Katherine was wild when she 
found I couldn’t go up there today. 
She hadn’t been in the house ten min- 
utes before she demanded to be taken 
up to the Peak. Said she’d go alone if I 
would saddle her a horse but I’ve spent 
too much valuable time in hunting up 
lost dudes to do that. I explained that 
I must meet you and promised her I 
would go tomorrow. It isn’t natural 
for people who’ve been to most of the 


scenic places of the world to 
be crying about the view 
from Hollyhead.” 

“What did you say this 
Count’s name was?” I 
asked. 

“Don’t remember saying 
‘6: at all,” Wes answered 
dryly. “But it was—at 
least he said so—Cirone. 
The Count Luigi Cirone. If 
that fellow was a Count, 
I’m a Chinaman. Wax his 
mustache and part his hair in the middle 
and he’d have looked like the funny- 
paper pictures of a wop barber. Put him 
into a suit of overalls and let his beard 
grow for a week and he’d make a fairly 
good looking scavenger. Me, I think 
he was a rat.” 

I grinned. Wes has capabilities. Years 
of acting as guide to those who would 
learn how wild the wild west really is 
have given him an insight into human 
nature that would be the pride of any 
modern hotel manager. 

‘Another thing | can’t figure out,”’ Wes 
continued, “is why Cirone was in such a 
hurry to leave the ranch. I told him to 
wait a day and I’d drive him to the station 
but he would not do it. Said he didn’t 
mind walking at all. Blah! He’s phony, 
that’s what he is.” Wes spat disgustedly 
over the side of the car and swung wide to 
avoid a moon-eyed heifer that seemed 
disposed to dispute the road. 


“ Gilmartin bird might be trying 
to get in with the Terrys and marry 
himself a lot of money, but if that is the 
case, he isn’t playing his cards very well. 
He doesn’t seem to take any interest in 
hunting, fishing, or sport of any kind. Just 
hangs around the women all the time. 
He’s in love with the girl or I miss a guess. 
She seems to like him pretty well, too, 
but I noticed she was a lot bothered when 
Gilmartin announced that he also wanted 
to take the trip to the lookout peak.” 
But now we were at Agua Dulce, where 
the highway ended. I sighed at thought 
of the ten bumpy miles yet to Ma Flet- 
cher’s. Wes halted long enough to collect 
the mail and toss it to the seat beside me 
before he swung the nose of the car into 
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the narrow dirt road which led into the 
rugged depths of the mountains, in the 
shadows of which the senile little cow 
town calmly slumbered. Conversation 
languished. One seldom talks while driv- 
ing a car between Agua Dulce and the 
Fletcher ranch. 

As she had done twice a year for the 
past decade, Ma Fletcher, tea towel in 
one toil-hardened hand, rushed from her 
inner sanctum to meet me on the wide 
rustic porch of the ranch house, her smil- 
ing face rosy from the heat of the stove. 
Of course, Ma would have let her cook go 
at the close of the regular season, a month 
ago. A tiny wisp of a woman, she seemed 
made of steel wire and rawhide. An un- 
expected guest or two merely made a 
little more work, that was all. Ma never 
complained. 

“Glad to see you, Doctor,” she said. 
She turned to the three who sat in porch 
chairs, basking in the red rays of the 
westering sun. “This is Mrs. Terry, Dr. 
Firthman: Miss Terry and Mr. Gilmartin. 
I’ll let you folks get acquainted by your- 
selves. I’ve got to go now.” And in a 
flutter she disappeared toward the kitchen. 

Warned by Wes’ comments, I was more 
than usually observant of the guests’ re- 
actions to his mother’s never-changing 
formula of introduction but there was 
nothing that could have been considered 
unusual except that as Katherine Terry 
greeted me it seemed to me that her 
thoughts had not been the idle, pleasant 
ones of a person on pleasure bent. She 
was under a strain of some sort. And too, 
as I acknowledged the mother’s precise 
banalities, I noted that the older woman’s 
carefully kept face was actually haggard 
with worry. Her glance was wavering, 
impersonal; her thoughts concentrated on 
something besides the people around her. 
My appearance was merely one of count- 
less such incidents in her busy social life, 
to be mechanically passed over and im- 
mediately forgotten. She was, from what 
I had read and heard of her, just what I 
had expected her to be. 

Gilmartin was outwardly the well-to-do 
young man on an outing, particularly the 
type of outing with which he was unfamil- 
iar. His clothes were correct for that type 
—exactly so. He was the living example 
of what the well-dressed young man shall 
wear while roughing it. But under the 
coat of grey tweed was a pair of shoulders 
that belied any life of indolence. And 
his blue eyes held a curious sheen, like 
that of glacier ice in the wintry sun. As 
he extended a languid hand, I knew his 
swift glance had swept me from head to 
foot. I had a curious feeling of having 
my photograph taken to be instantly filed 
beside others in a mental gallery. It was 
like the first swift survey of one who must 
often depend upon his wits, I felt. At 
any rate, I had never met him before, I 
knew that. After a moment of trivial 
conversation I went to my room, the one 
which was invariably kept for me during 
the last two weeks of October. 


INNER was, as I had known it 
would be, a family affair, but it 
was a dull, unsociable event, very differ- 
ent from the usually jolly gatherings at 
Ma Fletcher’s. The atmosphere was 


electric with strain of some sort; what, 


I could not imagine. I was glad to 
escape to the kitchen for a_ private 
visit with Wes and Ma where I thought 
I might learn more of the other guests’ 
eccentricities. But I learned little more 
than Wes had already told me except 
that his mother, with womanly persist- 
ence, had insisted there was a definite 
connection of sinister import in the pres- 
ence of the recent unsolicited guests. It 
was she who had directed Wes to send 
for me. Ma declared that women like 
the Terrys bothered her—she did not 
know how to handle them should things 
go wrong, she said. 

However, as I had not seen the good 
folks since the opening of the trout season, 
we were not at a loss for subjects on which 
to converse. had been coming to the 
ranch for so long that I was almost as 
well acquainted with the local people 
and their doings as my hosts. Always, 
my after dinner visits to Ma’s kitchen 
were like the homecoming of a member 
of the family. Tonight, the biggest piece 
of local news was that a crew of engineers 
were running contours in the basin of 
Cafion Creek. Ma was much excited over 
the probability of a large construction 

roject being developed during the winter. 

hat meant an increase of business for 
her at a time when things were usually 
slack. 


6 MET one of the engineers the other 
day,” Wes said, “and though he was 
naturally secretive about their real object, 
he did admit that their plans included a 
dam at the mouth of the big gorge. If 
they build that, I’m going to be the first 
man to apply for the exclusive boat con- 
cession on the lake.” 

Ma and I laughed, but I knew that Wes’ 
idea was a good one. A lake such asa dam 
in Canon Creek would make, would add 
enormously to the value of Ma Fletcher’s 
as a resort. But now it was ten o’clock. 
Wes’ eyelids were getting heavy and with 
a reminder that we must get an early start 
for the peak in the morning, he got sleepily 
from his chair. 

At the head of the steep, boxed-in stair- 
way was a door, placed so that in winter 
time when the guest rooms were unoccu- 
pied, the lower floor of the house could be 
kept warm. And now as I opened this 
door, the rush of warm air from below 
forced open the door of a bedroom be- 
yond. Unheeding, I walked swiftly down 
the narrow hall only to turn a surprised 
face toward Katherine Terry as she 
slammed shut the door of her room. 

The girl and her mother were fully 
dressed and ordinarily such an excess of 
modesty would have been amusing in the 
informal atmosphere of Ma Fletcher’s 
rambling old house. But my one glance 
had taken in the interior of the women’s 
room. I had seen Mrs. Terry standing 
by the dresser, her face ashen with fright 
and her hands upraised as if to ward off 
danger. But also I had seen on that dress- 
er a package of bills, crisp and new from 
the bank, the paper band around them as 
they had been counted. And as the breeze 
rippled the package, the numerals on the 
topmost yellowbacks were photographed 
on my mind. I whistled under my breath 
at thought of the amount of money on 
that dresser. No wonder the women had 
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been alarmed. But why all that cash? 
Even if the women, unaware as they 
likely were that banking conveniences now 
ie oe in the most isolated communities, 

ad not wanted to depend on checks, the 
amount of money they were carrying with 
them was totally unnecessary. The more 
I thought about it, the more wakeful I 
became. 

I began to think, too, that there was 
something curious in the presence of the 
Terrys and the others—the queer birds, 
as Wes called them—at Ma Fletcher’s. 
And then, as I mulled over the situation 
I heard someone walking across the porch 
roof on the east side of the house! 

I arose instantly and listened. The 
man was cautious but to my sharply at- 
tuned ears the squeak of the shingles un- 
der his weight came clearly. Apparently 
the prowler was sneaking toward the room 
ev by the Terrys. Cautiously pull- 
ing back the drapery of my own open 
window, I peered out. There was no light 
from the Terrys’ window next my own; evi- 
dently the two women had retired. The 
night was moonless, but the stars gave 
light enough for me to see the fellow’s 
outline. He went straight toward the 
women’s window but before he reached it, 
the sash slid quietly up and a whispered 
voice challenged him. 

In the fellow’s husky answer I thought 
I could detect a slight trace of accent. 
Then I strained my ears at Katherine 
Terry’s voice. She was angry, I knew 
but it was also evident that she did not 
want anyone in the house to know of this 
clandestine visit. 

“Why did you come here?” The girl 
asked sharply. “You wired me to meet 
you at Hollyhead lookout, wherever that 
is. 


There was a warning hiss from the in- 
truder and the girl’s voice was lowered. 
They argued fiercely for a few moments 
and though I sores § distinguish but few 
words, I knew that the man was demand- 
ing something, the girl stubbornly refus- 
ing. At last he seemed to have delivered 
an ultimatum, half turning from the win- 
dow as though toend the argument. The 
girl capitulated. An arm was thrust from 
the window and a package placed in the 
fellow’s extended hand. Again Katherine’s 
voice rose in anger. 

“That’s the amount you asked for,” 
she said. “Every penny of it. And it’s 
the last you'll get, whether I find tomorrow 
that you’ve kept your word or not.” 

“That’s all right, Miss Katherine,” 
the fellow sneered softly. “After tonight 
you may talk all you wish. You can do 
me no harm without harming yourself the 
more. But I am not trusting you, my 
dear. I shall count this money now.” 


I HEARD the girl’s exclamation of 
annoyance as the fellow snapped on 
a flashlight no larger than a fountain pen. 
The tiny pencil of light outlined slim 
ang fingers that ruffled the bills. 
hen, as the prowler shifted the package 
from one hand to the other, the light played 
for a moment across his oval, swarthy face. 
The next instant he had snapped off the 
light, crept to the edge of the roof and 
disappeared. The window slid shut. 
For hours I mused over what I had seen 
and heard but the only determination at 
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which I could arrive was that the incident 
was none of my business. It occurred to 
me, of course, that the prowler must be 
the Count to whom Wes had referred but 
I could not see where the affairs of the 
Terrys were any of my concern so long as 
‘their doings did not injure my good friends, 
the Fletchers. By the time I fell asleep I 
had decided to say nothing of the incident, 
at least for atime. When I was awakened 
by Wes’ lusty knock on my door I felt 
that I had not slept at all. 

As we gathered on the porch to await 
the arrival of the saddle horses I watched 
my companions slyly but except to 


one whose suspicions had already been 
sharpened the actions and manner of the 
group would have appeared no different 
from those of any other equestrian party 
that Wes had guided to the high country. 
But now I knew that Wes had been correct 
in his suspicions that the Terrys had not 
come to Ma Fletcher’s solely for pleasure. 
Also, I knew now a good part of the reason 
for Katherine Terry’s expressed wish to 
visit the lookout on Hollyhead. But the 
only reason I could think of for Gilmartin’s 
desire to trail after the women was in his 
perfectly obvious admiration for Kather- 
ine. 


CI heard the girl’s exclamation of 
annoyance as the fellow snapped on a 
flashlight no larger than a fountain pen 


There was a momentary delay while 


Wes, at Mrs. Terry’s request, removed 
from the scabbard under her stirrup 
leather the short carbine that is on every 
saddle at Ma Fletcher’s during the hunt- 
ing season. Then, Wes and I in the lead, 
we were off up the trail. 

The trail to Hollyhead overlooks a view 
that is entirely worthy of the extravagant 
praise Ma Fletcher’s guests have always 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Cabin Building Gives 

You the Wholesome 

Discipline of Falling 
Back on Yourself 


for Recreation 


ITH the cycle of the years 

has come the conviction 

that recreation has a 

definite place in our cur- 

riculum of proper living 
and that if we do not play we must pay. 
There are times every month in the year 
when we would like to banish from our 
ears the jangle of the telephone, the clang 
of the electrics, the noises of the streets 
and the hustle and bustle of the city 
when we would hie to the great out-of- 
doors for recreation, when we would get 
next to Mother Nature, watch the silvery 
moon as it glistens across the lake, drink 
in the odor of pines and hemlocks and 
draw new life from the ozone which per- 
meates the great stretches of the wilder- 
ness. 

But, unfortunately, economic necessity 
brings it about that many of us cannot 
take much time for vacations when we do 
feel that need. The cabin camp near 
home is the answer. The outing that is 
most valuable is one spent in a wilderness 
where some muscular exertion is needed 
to subdue it. Cabin building gives you 
the wholesome discipline of falling back 
on yourself for recreation. And there is a 
lure, too, in the cabin life in its simple 
setting that calls men back. Its sturdiness 
defies mud and weather—disaster of all 
kinds—and it represents repose and com- 
















































LOG CABIR 
BLUE PRIN? #93. 


By Claude 


people. You will need about 
twenty-five 12-foot logs and 
twenty-five 14-foot logs with 
an average diameter of 6 to 8 
inches for walls 7 feet high. 
For the roof seven 16-foot 
logs are needed. Almost any 
— straight timber will answer— 
pine, cedar, spruce or even 
poplar or aspen. 

The expert woodsman will 
one build a cabin with only an 





























axe for a tool but you can 
carry other tools in by car 
and also material for roofing 

















€ Above: Detail 
drawing of different 
phases in the con- 
struction of a log 
cabin with tools 
and matertals used, 
along with a floor 
plan of a one room 
cabin. Legend 
appears in text 
@ Right: Interior 


oj 2 d cabin roof. 
This cabin 1s 
rat proof 













fort in a maximum 
degree. 

The majority of 
vacationists have 
motor roads to the pl: ice picked for their 
cabin site and one is thus privileged to 
tote in some supplies and tools for cabin 
building. The main material for the log 
walls is right at hand; what we want ts a 
type of cabin which calls for the least 


amount of work and the simplest type of 


building and one which is absolutely 
weather-proof. If you wish to locate in 
a National Forest you can very cheaply 
lease a site for your cabin and gain per- 
mission to use logs. Knock-down cabins 
are for sale and are easily set up in the 
woods, but this short exposition is for 
those who want to build their own retreats. 

In choosing a site for your cabin, you 
should find one elevated from the bottom 
of a valley, sheltered from north winds, 
preferably on the south side of a slope and 
backed by thick groves of forest growth; 
you must be near good drinking water and 
an abundant and dry wood supply, with 
the front outlook on river, forest meadow 
or valley. The size of your cabin is gov- 
erned by the size of your party and the 
length of the logs available in the vicinity 
—a 10 by 12 foot cabin is fine for two 










and sawn lumber for door and window 
frames and corner troughs. Here is your 
material list to tote in: One one-man cross- 
cut saw, large axe, hand axe, tape-line, cant- 
hook or peavy, spade, hammer, 50 feet of 
I-inch rope, window covers of Celoglas 
which is gelatin coated wire mesh, or the 
parafiined cloth sold for the purpose, six 
hinges 2 by 3 inches, two large hinges for 
door, ten pounds of No. 40 spikes and an 
assortment of smaller sizes in nails. The 
lumber needed is. 


8 pieces of planking—7’x6’x2” For corner 

troughs. 

For roof ends. 

For door frame 

sides. 

8 pieces of planking—3’x6"x2” For doors and 
windows. 

6 pieces of planking—2’6"x6"x2” For window 


” 9 ” 


8 pieces of planking—9’x6 "x 
2 pieces of planking—6’x6 "x2 


9" 


sides. 
Thin boards 1” thick for door, size 6’x2’6”. 


These can all be cut and patterned before 
hauling in to the cabin site. A horse drag 
is helpful in pulling the logs but if you 
must do all the work secure small logs— 
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You Build a Log Cabin? 


P. Fordyce 


the straight poles from a tamarack 
swamp are fine. 

You can lift the logs with an im- 
provised skid made by laying two poles 
about 8 feet apart with one end rest- 
ing on the ground and the other laid 
on the topmost wall log and tying a 
rope to the wall log to be pulled up 
with the other rope end up over the top 
of the wall. The method of felling a 
tree is shown in Fig. 6; cut “A” first 
and then “B”. Plan your door to 
open on the south and have the fire- 
place Fig. 1 “A” on the north. 
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. The type of corner used by expert 
woodsmen ts the “round-notch” shown 
in Fig. 4 or the “flat-notch” shown 
in Fig. 3, but they require some expert- 
} ness in axemanship and a lot of work — — Oe ee . 
and are to be used where transporta- : . 
tion of sawn lumber is not available. ; " 
, The simplest corner and the easiest for the ( Above: An easy $s “. 
amateur to make is a plank trough or “V” method of lifting the AF S2S.AA 
shown in Figs. 2, 5 and 7. Set them up at logs into position bur 
the corners after the base logs are laid (you : : 
} can ‘square’ the corners with the triangle C Right: Sketch and 
shown in Fig. 8) and fit sawed logs be- plan are based on 
tween them; the door frame is also aid photo of Rosseaw 
on the base log and sawed logs fitted be- Cabin me Kitty 
tween this frame and the corners. When =. — ; 
you get up two or three feet put in the “acca te anit 
window frames and fit logs between them. National Forest 
In laying the logs the butt ends are thicker @ Below: A finished : ; 
than the top ends so alternate them; they log cabin in a ‘ 
will not lie without a crack intervening beautiful setting 1s “ j 
} but these are to be filled later. After you something of which palpie e ; op ee : ns men | a 
get the walls up you can fit into each corner the builder can be \ : | { 
, ap Pron é | 8epRoom | '@eoRcoM 
trough a corner log Fig. 7 “A”, standing justly proud 22 ‘ 
fis a as \ } LIVING 200m IF as | 
il a - 
MT gs CEE | pee: 
ee ta y, i q 
Ww Kitenea 2 a 
ur iss rd | 
S- oe ee a ae a oe 
it- h 
of 
as 
* it upright. If you plan a fireplace make 
S a frame for it about 3 by 6 feet in size and 
ts place in one end instead of a window. 
he HE simplest roof is the lean-to— 
one side higher than the other; 
but the best is with a ridge pole Fig. 9 
“A” and rafters which can be extended 
as far over one end as wanted Fig. ro. 
ds. At any rate have the roof extend at 
me least 18 inches from the cabin end. In 
building the ends up to the ridge pole 
nd Fig. 13, you can notch them as shown 
os in Fig. 4, setting the rafters in a few 
inches each time to the proper roof 
slant or you can trim the rafters even 
with the cabin ends and set a trough Fig. 9 
wm : ‘ ‘C” setting “D” on the slanted ends of 
ag the end logs and fitting the rafters into the 
a upstanding side “B”. Your rafters may 
ae be 2 feet apart; over them you can lay the 


(Continued on page 80) 












Trails That Wind 
Through the Land of 
the Old Placer Gold 


Diggin’s in the Bitter 
Roots and the Clear- 


water Divide of 
Central Idaho 


AP piled a barricade of brush 
across the trail. 

It were as though a door 
had been closed and the whole 
world shut out. 

And we were on the “inside”, in the 
land of misty trails, of gold madness, of 
cliffs that climbed to the top of the world, 
of gorges that sank away to bottomless 
pits, of fire scarred slopes, of virgin forests 
and dark aisles of luring mystery. 

The land of silence, and we alone were 
in it, and the door was closed so that the 
rest of the world could not see or hear. 


Romance 




















C Above: “We were glad when 
we pulled into the corral of 
the Clearwater Crossing 
ranger station.” Here the old 
Clearwater trail into the gold 
camps went through the gap 

between the ranges 


C Left: “The odor of the 
northern jungle cleansed our 
gas-tainted lungs.” A section 

of the pack train following 
the trail with the beautiful 
Alpine firs lining our course 


We seven and our horses were there in 
the land where few go, yet where romance 
is recorded in the stumps of trees, in the 
dim trails that are overgrown with brush, 
in the rotting logs of cabins, in the initials 
and names carved in the wood of forest 
giants, in the up-turned gravel stretching 
out like some sinuous serpent-monster in 
the green world; in the land of silence 
where once there teemed and milled the 
eager, noisy thousands of gold-maddened 
human beings. 

We waited for Cap, a question in our 
faces. 

“We'll camp above here,” he said, “and 
turn the horses to pasture. The barricade 
will keep them from wandering away. 
They always go back the way they have 

9 
come. 

We had arrived at the portal of our 
dream goal—the land of the old placer 
gold diggin’s in the Bitter Roots and the 
Clearwater divide of Central Idaho. 

We had come for our summer’s outing, 
and Cap Eli Laird and his wife, Tyne, 
were our hosts—he a man who had spent 
a lifetime with his shoulders against the 
uncompromising wall of the frontier, fol- 
lowing it to its ultimate harshness because 
he loves it. 

Then there were the five of us who were 




















the pilgrims into the land, a family wearied 
with auto tourist camps and seaside re- 
sorts and lake beaches; the five of us who 
longed for that something intangible which 
we had never been quite able to put our 
fingers on, but which was the silence of the 
open skies and dim forests and narrow 
trails that wind up toward God. 

There was ‘“‘Reel ’Em In”, who was the 
daddy (and everyone who travels the 
trails beyond civilization must have his 
befitting name), and there was ‘“Chick- 
adee,” who was the mother, and there was 
“Hard Rock”, who was a veteran of 
eleven, and “Dynamite”, turned nine, and 
“Buckshot”, who was just six. 

Introductions are tedious formalities to 
be gotten over with as quickly as possible, 
so hereinafter a name shall be called 
straight out when it is needed. 

It would seem that therei s left no place 
in this great land of ours where the gas 
buggy does not snort and backfire; but 
we had come at last to the place where 
the engines of progress had stopped—the 
end of the road and the beginning of the 
trail. 


HIS highway ended in the barn- 

yard of the Garcia ranch in West- 
ern Montana, a place of spreading acres 
which had been famed for over fifty 
years as the door between the “outside” 
and the “‘inside”’. 

From this same barnyard where the 
chug of the engine is stilled, start the 
trails to the “inside’—the land where 
mountains pile ridge on ridge and where 
in 1862 gold camps sprang into existence 
and drew their thousands from the odd 
corners of the world. 

Our string of pack horses and saddle 
ponies was waiting for us, and we began 
the long trek with a sharp ascent up to- 
ward Williams’ pass, the to divide over 
which we would go, seeking our Mecca, 
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By ‘Russell -4¢rden Bankson 


which was Moose City, ghost 
metropolis of the Bitter Roots; 
began it proudly, jauntily, 
thrilled a bit, awed a bit, even 


C Right: “The happy laughing song 
of the Clearwater River was the 
sweetest music I ever heard.” The 
heart of the Idaho wilderness, the 
headwaters of the Clearwater River 


to Buckshot, who rode his 
mount in carefree abandon- 
ment to western _ saddle 


k- technique. 
as From the Garcia ranch the 
of trail leads south by west, 
id jumping at once into the virgin 
wilderness; yet over it thou- 
to sands traveled in ’62 and the 
le, following decade, to the placer 
ed fields, long since stripped of 
their yellow gold. 
ce “America first!” had been 
as our slogan, and there have 
ut been times and places when 
re we had thought we had found 
he America. But now we are con- 
he vinced that never, until Cap 
closed the trail behind us, had 
we ever found that America 
n- where struggling greed is for- 
eee gotten; where a man must be a 
res man if he would exist; where 
fty peace and splendor reign and 
le” God is in his Heaven. 

And into that land we were 
the taking not only ourselves for 
the the happiness it would bring 
ere us, my wife and I, but our three 
ere young red-blooded American boys. 
nce “Tt is a hard trip. Chickadee and the 
ydd boys will never be able to stand it.” 

“Tt’s positively dangerous to take chil- 
idle dren over those dizzy mountain trails.” 
yan “Horses often roll from the trails and 
to- kill their riders.” 
ver “Forest fires are a menace. They will 
sca, trap you and you will be burned to death.”’ 





C Below: “I pride myself that I 
can maity a pack so it will stay.” 
Breaking camp in the wilderness 


























“City bred folks can’t stand horseback 
riding over rough trails.” 

Oh, yes, and there were many more 
condolences, warnings and threats, to 
speed us happily on our way, when once 
we had decided that we would follow the 
pack train. 

And there were those who envied us, 
too. And now that we are safely returned 

















to civilization, they are earnestly 
planning to see the America that we 
have seen! 

We were on the old gold trail at 
last! A river forded, with the swift, 
icy current up to the horses’ bellies, 
while the boys shouted with excited 
glee, then on up the incline. 





IX miles and we had climbed 

from the two thousand foot 
level to the five thousand five hun- 
dred feet, though standing there in 
Williams’ pass and looking afar into 
the promised land, it seemed that we 
had only started the ascent of the 
mountain ranges piled up bank on 
bank beyond. 

Already we had found abundant 
signs of wild life. Almost at the 
start a doe and two speckled fawns 
had crossed the trail only a few yards in 
front of us. Likewise the dust of the trail 
was patted down with the foot prints of 
many animals. 

So interesting did the patchwork puzzle 
of foot prints become that soon Hard Rock 
and Dynamite climbed down from their 
saddles to lead the way, calling on Cap 
for an identification of each new marking 
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found. An education in natural history 
in a way that would never be forgotten! 

Down the slope from the pass we 
ambled, in that steady, swaying rocking 

gait of the trail pony. 

Excited shouting from ahead and Hard 
Rock raced back tous, waving the bleached 
skull of a deer. 

“T found it down there right beside the 
trail,” he explained, his eyes popping. 

Cap glanced at it. “Killed by a cougar 
last winter,” he announced. 

We were going at an easy pace, but by 
mid-afternoon we drew into the corral of 
a forest ranger’s station fifteen miles from 
our starting point. 

“Better call it a day, I guess,” Cap an- 
nounced. “The ranger is out on fires an’ 
we can have a reg’lar house.” 

Truthfully, I’d been waiting a bit anx- 
iously for just that announcement. Food 
sounded good; rest even better. 

“This is Clearwater Crossing,’ Cap ex- 
plained to us, as the boys and I pitched 
in to aid in unloading the pack horses and 
removing the saddles from the ponies. 
“At this point the old Clearwater River 
trail running from Lewiston, Idaho, to 
Missoula, Montana, crossed the divide. 
Two hundred miles the trail ran, and thou- 
sands passed over it from the east and 
from the west, heading into the gold 

camps. i 

“Aw, shut up! I can too,” a shrill, dis- 
cordant note broke in. 

“You can’t, neither! He’ll bite you,” 
came a louder, jeering retort. 

Buckshot, astride the corral fence, was 
making desperate attempts to remove the 
bridle from his mount while sophisticated 
Dynamite stood by to heap insults and 
predictions of disaster. 

Dinner cooked over a box stove in the 
ranger cabin. Food for a king, bacon, 
gravy, biscuits. 


a beds spread out under the 
esky, ready for the night which was 
yet three hours away. 

The rushing torrent of the river snarling 
angrily at us as it passed, lured, and fish 
poles were produced. Red bellied cut- 
throat trout for breakfast. Boy! How 
they did leap and snap at the flies. Twenty 
choice ones in as many minutes. 

“Dare you!” said Tyne to Chickadee, 
sitting on a whitened cedar log along the 
river bank, watching the disciples of Isaak 
W alton. 

“T never did such a thing, but—.” 

Chickadee weakened, surrendered. 
Around a far bend of the river the two 
girls vanished, and presently above the 
chatter of the rifles came the screams of 
the bathers. 

“Say, Dad, how about us going down- 
stream and—,” Hard Rock began. 

“Reel "Em In Short,” corrected Cap. 
“Say, didn’t you see how your dad got so 
excited when he hooked that first red 
belly that he reeled it clean in to the end 
of the pole and tried to choke it to death 
by ramming the pole down its throat? 
That'll be a good name for him.” 

“We'll drop the ‘Short’ end of it,” I 
conceded tartly. I had an alibi. [I still 
have it. 

“Gettin? back t’ Hard Rock,’ Cap 


went on. “That’s a good suggestion. 


Down stream we go.” 





And we did. Adam had nothing on us. 
The water, dripping from mountain snows 
tickled the bare skin like electric needles, 
but into it we went, straight down the 
line to Buckshot. And out of it we came, 
feeling like a million dollars, the hard- 
ships of the trail forgotten. 

And then to bed at eight o’clock, while 
the sun’s rays still played hide and seek 
among the jagged crags above us. 


HE crossing was down in a can- 

yon between two ranges, and the 
second day found us climbing steadily to- 
ward the second range, much higher than 
the one we had crossed the first day. 

Up and up through the dim aisles of the 
forest with riotous, laughing brooklets 
bursting across the trail at almost every 
bend of the mountain, we smelled the 
scents of the northern jungle—balsam, 
pine, larch, and dank vegetation mingled 
together into a rare fragrance that was 
like an elixir to tired, gas-tainted lungs. 

Then as though some mighty cleaver 
had cut the forest in twain, in a flashing 
moment we had left the woods and stood 
upon a trail blistering under the August 
sun; a trail which wound up along the 
barren mountainside, broken with the 
white trunks of ghost trees, once green, 
glorious giants of the forest, now lifeless, 
rotting skeletons. 

“Where the great fires of 1910 swept 
through,” Cap explained. “The most 
terrible calamity which ever hit the forests 
of the Northwest. She drove through 
here on a twelve-mile front for a distance 
of fifty to sixty miles. Money could hardly 
figure the damage that was done.” 

It was conceivable, with a single glance. 
Prior to the fires of 1910, this country we 
were entering had been as that through 
which we had just come. Now, more 
than sixteen years later, it still stands a 
barren desolation, all but void of plant 
life, entirely void of water with the 
myriad of old water courses dried to dust, 
deserted of animal life, guarded only by 
the forests of ghost trees that whine and 
moan in shrill hate when the wind plays 
through their leafless branches. 

Twelve miles of desolation we traversed, 
and the lesson which Cap had taught me 
at the start was carried home. 

“No smoking on the trail,” he had said. 

Mayhap the ashes from a pipe, a dis- 
carded cigarette stub or a carelessly 
thrown match started that great disaster 
of 1910. No one knows; no one will ever 
know. But woodsmen fear fire; it haunts 
them like a nightmare. 

The ascent grew sharper. The horses 
strained at their loads. The eerie frolic 
of the phantom forest like the rattling of 
dry bones, filling our ears, then—the sum- 
mit of the Bitter Root divide, between 
Montana and Idaho. We stood there at 
better than seven thousand feet altitude, 
with the emerald forest spread at our feet, 
broken with the sparkle of a crater lake 
nestling like a diamond in its Tiffany set- 
ting. 

We stood for a bit just looking and 
filling our souls. 

“Few scissorbills have ever seen that 
sight,” Cap broke the silence. 

“What’s a_ scissorbill?’ Dynamite 
wanted to know, absorbing knowledge 
from his hero. 


Romance Trails 


“Why he’s a greenhorn in the hills who 
aint had his horns sawed off yet,” came 
the enlightening information. 

Buckshot’s eyes were popping. He 
swallowed two or three times, then, with a 
tentative glance at Chickadee and at 
Cap, he surreptitiously felt of his head. 

“Do they bleed when you saw them 
off?” he found words to express his fear. 

“Tt’s like this, Buckshot,” Cap was 
patient with his explanations. “A feller 
who don’t know anything about the hills 
or the things i in ’em, comes in like this. 
He’s green an’ so he’s called a scissorbill. 
Well, bein’ he’s green an’ aint had no ex- 
perience they say he’s like a deer or elk or 
moose that aint never had its horns 
knocked off yet. By the time he has 
rubbed up agin some of the hardships of 
the hills an’ got educated up on some of 
the ways of life in the hills, he’s knocked 
off his horns. An’ its the same way with 
the greenhorns or scissorbills. Take you 
fellers. By the time you’ve finished this 
trip you'll have the horns sawed off of you, 
an’ you won’t be scissorbills any more, 
because you can show the next scissor- 
bill the tricks of the trail.” 

“Oh!”—from Buckshot. 

Education? He had taken in every 
word of it, and he understood. From 
that moment on Buckshot and Dynamite 
and Hard Rock were men among men. 
They had no intention of coming out of 
the wilderness with their horns still on 
their heads. And silently, to myself, I 
made the same resolve. 


ISH lake is one of the highest bodies 

of water on the continent, named by 
the early gold seekers who passed it on the 
trail in to the gold camps and found it 
filled with fine trout. Our second night 
Was spent upon its shores, our beds made 
of fir boughs and with the frosty blue sky 
above us. 

How wonderful the peace and quiet of 
this glorious bit of America in which we 
had shut ourselves! Frogs, crickets, the 
leaping splash of a trout, a stealthy step 
in the brush near us; the snort of a buck 
deer across the lake, the lonesome howl 
of a timber wolf in the hills beyond—and 
the seven of us lying in a row there be- 
neath the stars. 

“Mother?” the drowsy voice of Buck- 
shot broke the friendly stillness of it all. 
“T guess I got the tip end of one horn 
sawed off when I went swimming in that 
river.” 

A snort from Dynamite. 

Silence. 

“Mother? I 
million stars.” 

“Yes, precious.” 

“Moth—er?—I—.” 

Night in the wilderness land of romance 
trails, where few scissorbills have trod 
since the gold rush days. 

Night in a friendly land where none so 
young as Buckshot had ever been before. 
Morning and sunrise over the crags. 

“Today we head for Moose City,” Cap 
told us over sourdough hot cakes about 
the fire. “It’s a pretty hard trail down 
there, but it is a regular highway com- 
pared to what it was in the days when I 
went in there as a kid. Then you went 
straight up an’ down the mountains on 

(Continued on page 62) 
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Mt. Baker, Washington, from Chain Lake 


Where Nature blesses you and encircles you with rugged, 


tender arms and causes her peace to shine upon you 


BERT HUNTOON 
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Easy Going or 
Sometimes a -Aan 
-Must Decide to 
Assert Himself. 
Such a 7Jime—and 


Such a Decision — 


ot, 


Brought Seumas 
Garland Face to Face 
With His Problem 


T Riverbottom a tardy sun 
appeared over the willow 
copse growing riotous on the 
sand levee. Long, attenu- 
ated rays of light poked, 

with early morning curiosity, at the cold, 
brittle shadows lying scattered and broken 
about the barnyard. The rays seemed too, 
to poke into the consciousness of the dis- 
trict’s inhabitants, for suddenly River- 
bottom was awake. 

An old engine bell clanked and squeaked 
alternately, filling the air with glad tidings 
—“Come and get it.” The ranch dogs 
barked. A lone turkey gobbler gobbled. 
The wire gate leading from the barnyard 
slammed and the heavy tread of men 
tramping into the cook shack sounded on 
the bottle-bordered walk. With an agon- 
izing squeak, the bell settled into silence. 

Seumas Garland in his bunk in the tank 
house stirred uneasily. He should be up, 
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Seumas told himself, and then, re- 
membering the day, he settled back 
to enjoy the novelty of his condition. 
It was good to lie abed listening 
to the clatter of an awakened ranch. - 
Good not to bother about getting 

up. Seumas idly watched a beam of light 
creep slowly across the rough, boarded 
floor; watched it until it reached his 
overalls and shirt lying in_ bachelor 
abandon in a far corner. There would 
be no need for those clothes for some 
time—not until after the honeymoon 
anyway, and that, Seumas recalled, was 
to be a long one. He was going to take 
his bride for a trip to Ireland. At this 
moment, he gave himself quite wholly to 
the delicious orgy of thinking of Molly 
—pert, little Molly Jamison with the 
black wavy hair and roguish hazel eyes. 
When they had last been together—he 
was stirred now remembering those rap- 





C@ At last he was 
standing next to her 
... speaking to her 


Illustrated by 


LOUIS ROGERS 


turous moments in the foothill twilight 
when Molly had driven up to see him. 
Molly had set the day of the wedding— 
this day. Seumas’ great chest filled with 
the sharp morning air. He heaved a deep 
contented sigh. 


HOUGH his life were to depend 
upon it, Seumas could not ex- 
plain the miracle of Molly’s love for him. 
Easy enough to understand, though, if it 
had been his brother, Padraic, that Molly 
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wastomarry. The astound- 
ing part of it was that 
Padraic had been sparking 
Molly long before he, 
Seumas, started “hanging 
around.” When Molly had 
begun to show preference 
for Seumas, Padraic had 
sent him up to herd the 
turkeys. Padraic had left 
him up there at that barren 
“Heath’—kept him _ herd- 
ing turkeys until the very 
day of his wedding. Turkey 
herding was not good for a 
fellow. It made him feel 
like a shrimp inside—espe- 
calle = a fellow had a great brother 
like Padraic. 

Padraic was a gentleman. He never 
worked. That is, Sumas amended, quick 
to defend his brother even to himself, 
Padraic never worked with his hands. 
Even in the old country where every one 
under the thatched roof of his father’s lit- 
tle Irish farm had to work, Padraic had 
been; able to talk himself into the genteel 
jobs. It was Padraic who had taken the 
sleek colts, the fatted calves or the more 
intimate pigs to the fairs. Padraic, the 
Wee Lord—as he was nicknamed in Ire- 
land—quick at figures and glib of tongue, 
the dapper older brother, the educated 
one, was an institution with Seumas when 
he and Seumas had migrated to Cali- 
fornia. 


OW, Padraic lived comfortably 
in town and rode about in his 
big car hobnobbing with bankers, cajol- 
ing buyers, brow-beating sellers. Padraic 
dickered, swapped, joked and _ talked. 
He was a great talker. And because, 


as Padraic had often said, a man could 
farm without a hoe but not without 





By A. Marshall AHarbinson 


a bank, it was a recognized thing be- 
tween them that Padraic was the more 
valuable member of the partnership. Now 
that the farming had developed into a 
business, Seumas felt that he was of no 
consequence at all. Padraic grew more 
ostentatious as the business expanded. 
Seumas settled more and more definitely 
into the position of a subservient, silent 
partner. While Seumas, the silent, worked 
on, looking up from between the handles 
of his plow only long enough to nod acqui- 
escence to one of his brother’s s suggestions, 
Padraic was thinking up new money-mak- 
ing schemes. 

Take this turkey idea of Padraic’s. 
Seumas was thinking of it now. Pad- 
raic had conceived the plan on Thanks- 
giving last, after reading the market re- 
ports on turkeys. There was money to 
be made in turkeys, Padraic had said, and 
Seumas had agreed. Seumas had also 
agreed more or less perfunctorily to Pad- 
raic’s additament that there was no work 
attached to the project of raising them 
As it had turned out, there was no work 
to turkeys—from Padraic’s point of view. 
But Seumas, upon whose shoulders the 
burden of their care fell, now knew that 
turkey raising was an exasperating busi- 
ness and by no means a labor of love. Tur- 
keys, their savory connections with gas- 
tronomic celebration to the contrary, were 
hell. 

Seumas unpleasantly recalled the hot, 
lonesome days on the foot-hill range when 
he had walked and run for miles without 
end, trying to keep the birds within thcir 
2200-acre field. Seumas realized that he 
should have spent more time with Molly. 
A girl—an American girl, especially—was 
not going to sit quietly knitting socks for 
her afhanced. 

Seumas’ thoughts settled definitely 
upon Molly. They became retrospective. 












He could not recall the steps leading up to 
his blurting out a proposal. The urge had 
not arisen from the fact that Seumas knew 
Molly was the prettiest girl in the district, 
which practically every one along the 
river admitted. This circumstance, in 
view of Seumas’ own modest disavowal of 
good looks, was, in itself, enough to still 
the voice that somehow miraculously had 
spoken. Something out of his submerged 
ego had sprung into being and had un- 
tethered the strings that held his tongue. 
And still more miraculously, it seemed to 
Seumas, Molly had said “yes” in a way 
that now made him tremble to think of. 


LL of a sudden her pert little body 

with its saucy provocative curves 
had nestled in the clumsy embrace of 
Seumas’ sturdy arms. All of a sudden, 
too, Seumas was filled with the impor- 
tance of youth. The years of devastating 
toil that had made him prematurely old, 
the years of metaphorically looking up 
to his brother and down upon himself, 
were forgotten. During those delicious 
moments, Seumas was a new man. 

But now on his wedding day, Seumas 
could not fully grasp the idea that Molly 
was to be his. It seemed, somehow, that 
Padraic who always had the best of every- 
thing should have Molly. Seumas, lying 
in his bunk in the tank-house, remembered 
that Molly had urged him to proclaim 
himself as Padraic’s equal associate. He 
remembered, too, that Molly had insisted 
upon this action. He wondered why Molly 
had been so positive on the point. She 
had said a partnership was a partnership. 
She had added that he, Seumas, was the 
head of the producing end of the partners’ 
farming venture and Padraic was the head 
of the business end; that one was just as 
important as the other. 

Now that he considered it, Seumas 
wondered why he had not thought of this 
himself. He resolved firmly to have every- 
thing thoroughly understood between 
Padraic and himself before the day was 
out. To punctuate, to give point to his 
decision he stretched himself out more 
comfortably in his bunk. Seumas had 
never before stayed in bed after sun-up. 

The heavy sound of footsteps upon the 
outside stairway leading up to Seumas’ 
room suddenly changed the substance of 
his thoughts. It aroused him to the em- 
barrassing consideration that he was abed 
—abed while all Riverbottom was up. 
Seumas recognized the sound of the ap- 
proaching footsteps as Padraic’s. With 
an involuntary contraction of his heart, 
he wished that he had gotten up sooner. 
Before he could act upon his impulse to 
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arise, Padraic opened the door and un- 
ceremoniously walked into the room. 

“What the Sam Hill are y ’ doing in bed, 
Seumas? Not sick are ye?” 

The neat, corpulent little man with the 
authoritative voice leaned over Seumas 
and peered questioningly at him. “Not 
sick are y’ boy?” Padraic asked again. 

“No,” Seumas admitted, reluctantly. 
He fervently wished that he were. In the 
presence of the garrulous Padraic, Seumas 
felt himself slipping back into his silent, 
submissive shell. In this slipshod humble 
bunk room and lying on his untidy bunk, 
Seumas felt the full strength of his inferi- 
ority to Padraic strike him as a stunning 
blow. Desperately, he sought to assert 
himself, to proclaim that he was in bed 
simply because he did not care to get up. 
A man on his wedding day had the right 
of certain privileges. Molly had said so. 

“T must have over-slept m’self,” Seumas 
mumbled sheepishly. ‘I got home kinda 
late. I was loadin’ them turks until nearly 
twelve and 1 thought,” he hurried on, 
“‘seeing as I’m gettin’ married today, I 
had better be fixin’ up. I’ve got a lot to 
do.” 

“Well, ye’ll never get anything done 
— there. Come on—on the jump. If 

’ loaded those turkeys last night, they 
Aas be here soon. Y’d better come out 
and see how J handle turkeys.” 

**Y’ don’t know turkeys, Padraic. 
tell y’ they’re worse’n pigs to herd. 
can’t fly.” 

“Turkeys aren’t hard to herd if y’ feed 
them. The trouble with y’ fellows out 
here on the river bottom is that y’ don’t 
use y’ur heads. I wished all I had to 
bother me was a few head of turkeys,” 
Padraic continued, as he turned to leave 
the room. 

“Y’ can’t herd turkeys with yer head,’ 
Seumas said. 

“T’'ll show y’,” Padraic called back over 
his shoulder as he went down the stairs. 


II 


N hour later, Seumas opened the 
wire gate leading into the barn- 
yard and picked his way toward the place 
where Padraic was sitting comfortably on 
a wagon tongue. 
ve. thought y’ said those turkeys would 
be here, Padraic said, as Seumas drew 
near him. 

“They’re comin’,” 

- > 
hear Joe’s truck.” 

“Y’d better take a ride out with me 
then. I want to show you the way I’ve 
worked out to feed the turkeys. It’s the 
talk of the district. Y’ have been telling 
me how hard it is to herd turkeys? Come 
on out and watch me. I'll herd the whole 
two thousand of them and I’ll do it by 
m’self, mind!” Padraic added, tapping 
Seumas with a pudgy finger. 

“T’ll watch for a while,’ Seumas told 
him. “I expect Molly will be over after me 
pretty soon. We aint got the license yet.’ 

“Y’ haven’t the girl, either. Y’ can 
never tell which way these pretty fillies 
are going to jump. Have y’ seen her 
since y’ came back?’ 

Seumas shook his head. 

“Humph.” Padraic 


I’n 
Pigs 


Seumas told him. “I 


“No,” he said. 


arose from the 


wagon tongue and stood with his hands 
passively behind his back watching the 
truck as it rolled, popping in low gear, 


down the incline of the levee. The “gob- 
blers” had arrived in Riverbottom. 

Seumas stooped and picked up a piece of 
baling wire from the ground, straightened 
it, and ran the improvised pipe cleaner 
through the juicy stem of his fragrant 
pipe. The turkeys no longer concerned 
Seumas, nor for that matter did Padraic’s 
plan for feeding them. His thoughts 
dwelt upon what Padraic had said about 
his not having Molly—yet. What did he 
mean? To be sure, he had not seen Molly 
for nearly a month and had only written 
her an occasional letter. 

Padraic’s voice cut the thread of Seumas’ 
thoughts. “Don’t stand there mooning, 
boy. Come on, get aboard the truck. All 
right, Parker,” he said to the driver. ““We 
can’t stand here all day.” 


“ A ease way I am going to feed these 

turkeys,” Padraic went on, “they 

will be so fat and heavy with corn, they 
won’t be able to run.” 

“The only turkey that won’t run is a 
dead one,”’ Seumas said, philosophically. 

They were riding through the sugar- 
beet patch that lay next the alfalfa field. 
Beyond, Seumas could see the growing 
“ovp” corn that Padraic had had planted 
near the back canal. As they drew closer, 
Seumas’ experienced eye could see plainly 
that the crop had done well. The sturdy 
stalks were great with golden brown bun- 
ches that drooped on their stems. 

“What d’ye think of that field of corn, 
boy?” 

“Te looks pretty good,” Seumas admit- 
ted. “But y’ don’t suppose y’re going to 
get them turks to go into that, do y’?” 

“Why not? Everybody knows about 
corn fed turkeys. That’s the only kind 
ever offered for sale. Now, there is a 
whole field of corn; more than they can 
eat right there for them. It’s such a 
simple way to feed them no one ever 
thought of it before—leastwise, none of 
you Riverbottom fellows. That’s the idea 
I told y’ I figured out while y’ was up in 
the foothills, getting rested for your mar- 
riage.” 

“If y’ call herding turkeys restin’, y’ 
don’t know much about them birds,”’ said 
Seumas. 

“Wait you, just, and see,” Padraic told 
Seumas as the truck came to a stop near 
the edge of the corn. With the energy 
characteristic of a little man and quite 
contrary to the slow, methodical River- 
bottom method of movement, Padraic 
sprang to the ground. 

Seumas lent Joe a hand to unfasten 
the back panel of the huge crate. As the 
panel was dropped from the back of the 
truck, the sleek range turkeys, stretching 
out their long, knobby red necks critically, 
examined their strange environment. 

‘There’s little Charlie,” Seumas told 
Padraic. “She'll be the first off’n that 
truck. She’s the greatest bird y’ ever see 


for gettin’ into trouble. Ye’ll get to know 
Charlie. Y’ can tell her easy because 


she’s always in the lead and carries that 
yellow feather in her left wing. I named 
her Charlie when she was just a chick,” 
Seum: 1S added. 

“She won’t get into any trouble with 
me,” Padraic said. “Go on there,” he 
called to Charlie. ‘We haven’t all day. 
Shove them off, Parker. Y’ can leave 


Seumas Stands Up! 


them to me now. And don’t waste any 
time getting back with another load.” 

With a flutter of wings, the turkeys 
flew from the truck and landed gingerly on 
the strange Riverbottom soil. Seeming 
suddenly to realize their freedom, they 
gave a succession of cavortive sidehops, 
cut many and fair imitations of pigeon- 
wings and then without further prelimin- 
aries, headed toward the neighbors’ fields. 

“Hi there,” Padraic called after the 
turkeys. ‘Head them off, Seumas. Cap 
them.” Before he realized what he was 
doing, Seumas was obediently circling the 
errant birds. 

“Head them for the corn, Seumas,” 
Padraic directed. ‘They haven’t seen it 
yet. Do you want these birds to starve 
to death with a whole field of corn right 
under their beaks?” 

Submissively, Seumas advanced upon 
the nervous turkeys. He had not gone 
far when a voice caused him to halt in his 
tracks—a sweet, husky contralto voice 
that snapped him to eager attention. 

““Seumas! Oh, Seu -- mas!” 

Seumas wheeled and saw Molly. She 
was leaning out of her father’s car, beckon- 
ing. With a quick intake of breath, he 
looked upon the beauty of the girl—Ats 
girl! Once again, the full force of the 
phenomenon of this girl’s love for him 
struck Seumas. Eagerness quickened his 
steps as he walked toward Molly. 

“Hi, there, Seumas. Watch what you’re 
doing. There goes that damn Charlie, 
bird. Cap her, boy!” 

With the habit of many years still heavy 
within him, Seumas automatically turned 
and ran to head off Charlie. 


EUMAS! Oh, Seu - - mas!” 

For an agonizing moment Seumas 
sped on—sped on while Molly called after 
him! Charlie, with the flock at her heels, 
was making a determined dash for the open 
fields. Seumas couldn’t let a turkey beat 
him. Many a mean horse and a few men 
had tried to but none had succeeded—no 
horse, certainly, no matter how much an 
outlaw and no man except Padraic but 
Padraic somehow was different. It was 
no longer a question of following Padraic’s 
orders or responding to Molly’s call. 
Charlie was trying to lead the flock by 
him, and Seumas, with a renewed burst of 
speed determined that she should not pass. 
And then Charlie suddenly stopped. With 
one eye at a roguish angle, she looked up 
at Seumas and seeming to recognize her 
defeat, she turned back solemnly ‘and trot- 
ted toward the corn. 

Seumas had beaten Charlie but Seumas 
knew Padraic had, through Charlie, beaten 
him. Molly would not understand, he 
told himself. She would think him a 
weakling who ran at the beck and call of 
his brother. Seumas hesitated to turn 
about: Molly might be gone—perhaps 
she had come out to tell him there was to 
be no wedding. 

He faced about slowly. Molly was still 
there! With eager searching eyes, he 
watched Molly’s face as he drew near her 
car. At last, he was standing next to her 
—speaking to her. The thrill of it made 
him forget everything but this girl who 
was in a few hours to be his bride. A soft, 
red mouth was held up to his—two smooth 
arms encircled his sun-baked neck. Seumas 
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wondered if Padraic knew as much about 
women as he pretended. There was a 
flash of slim silk-clad legs as Molly moved 
over to make room on the front seat for 
Seamus. Her colorful wispy clothes, foam- 
ing out from beneath her short fur coat, 
gave forth a heady fragrance. 
“Darling!” Seumas held her lithe form 
in his sturdy arms. And Molly, he knew, 
was not only lovely to hold and to look at! 
There was no girl along the river, no mat- 
ter how big and red her 
hands were, who was a 
more capable ranch girl 
than Molly. Molly could 
handle a span of horses 
as beautifully as anyone. 
It was she who attended 
to the books and buying 
on her father’s place. To 
Seumas, the only thing 
that marred the perfection 


of the moment was the \ { 
question of why Molly . 
loved him. Seumas, x) 
frankly, could not under- re] 
stand it. SY 

A sudden shout from a 


Padraic drew the atten- 
tion of the two sitting in ( 
the car to the field. 

“T wonder what Padraic = *-\ \ 
will do without you while 
we are gone, Seumas.” + ¢ 5 

“Padraic ’Il get along ' A 
without me all right,” "ta 
Seumas reassured her. 

“Don’t you fool your- 
self,” Molly told him 
positively. “That’s just 
what I want him to find 
out. You have been so 
faithful and played the 
second fiddle so long that 
Padraic thinks he is not 
only the leader but the 
whole orchestra. Don’t you see Seumas?’ 
she continued earnestly “that if we are 
ever going to be happy, we must go on this 
long trip—we must go to Ireland. The 
trouble with you is that you think Padraic 
altogether too wonderful. Just take a 
look at him now. He can’t even drive 
those turkeys into the corn!” 


EITHER could I,’’ Seumas said 
loyally. “Them birds are used to 
big open stretches of grazing land and they 
are afraid to get into th: at corn Ww here they 
can’t see around them.” 

“Well,” Molly went on, “he thought he 
could. He has been telling every one along 
the river how he was going to fatten those 
turkeys with this w onderful field-of-corn- 
idea of his.” 

Seumas looked at Padraic. It was ob- 
vious that his brother’s patience was 
nearing anend. Padraic was not a man 
to stand quietly. He demanded action 
always. He was soon to get it. The tur- 
keys were pacing up and down the edge 
of the corn. The din of their plaintive 
calls filled the quiet Riverbottom air. 

“Shut up,” Padraic shouted at the 
stupid flock. ‘Get in there you.” He 
rushed toward the birds flopping and way- 
ing his arms. The turkeys scattered in 
three directions—all of them away from 
the corn. 

Molly laughed gleefully. “You 


see, 
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Seumas,” she said significantly. Padraic 
did look funny, Seumas admitted to 
himself. His brother’s white shirt was 
beginning to wilt about the neck. Pad- 
raic couldn’t run much either. Seumas 
felt that he should go out and help but be- 
fore he could express the thought articu- 
lately he became aware that Molly was 
neehne, 
. here comes another load of tur- 
Oh, this is wonderful.” 
Padraic saw the truck 
too. He shouted to the 
wf, driver, ‘Never mind 
) those turkeys. Run up 
to the barn and get a 
half dozen saddle horses 


keys s “deat. 


and some dogs. Get 
those fellows working 
in the hop fields. There 


“We aint got the 
license,” said Seumas. 
“Y” haven’t the girl 
either,’ Padraic 
told him 


Seumas’ 
Pull the teams off of the 
wagons and tell them to hook up to the 


are a couple fooling around 


new house. 


mowers. Get going now, or there won’t 
be any turkeys left on the ranch.” 

Padraic glowered at the driver of the 
truck, at the turkeys and finally, at Molly 
and Seumas sitting in the car. 

“Seumas! Hi there, Seumas!” 

“Maybe I had better give him a hand,” 
Seumas suggested dubiously. “If you do,” 
Molly told him positively, her face sud- 
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denly pale, “—if you do, Seumas, I will 
drive away and leave you. Padraic’s got 
to know before my wedding that I am not 
marrying his henchman. You can go if 
you must, but remember, dear, if you do, 
there will be no wedding tonight—or ever, 
as far as we’re concerned.” 

“T guess we'd better be going then,” 
said Seumas. ‘‘We’d better be gettin’ the 
license.” 


OLLY was humming happily as 

they drove out of the field and 
toward the lane which would lead them 
out of the ranch and on to the highway. 
Between fragmentary snatches of lilting 
tunes, she talked on h: ippily, as brides will 
who have won their first important battle. 
She was at times blushing and submissive; 
at others, motherly and “‘bossy”’. Seumas 
loved her in all her moods. He loved her 
until his great, modest heart hurt him. 
His love for Molly was something bigger 
than himself. It ‘overflowed his body as 
the river sometimes in the spring over- 
flowed its banks. He tried to tell himself 
that it was all a delicious dream but then 
Molly’s smooth hand stole out of the 
furry hole of her coat sleeve and found his. 
Seumas’ stiff, calloused fingers folded about 
Molly’s tenderly. His 
heart was tender too— 
tender and sore. He had 
suggested they leave the 
field because he was afraid 
to stay. 

He was afraid to stay! 
The knowledge of his own 
cowardice stung him— 
stung him as the blow 
from a_ willow switch 
stings. He was afraid that 
he would obey Padraic. 
That if he stayed in the 
field another minute, even 
with Molly by his side, 
he would be out there 
helping with the turkeys. 

His lovely dream was 
turning into a nightmare. 
Molly, Seumas concluded, 
thought he had shown his 
independence of Padraic 
by riding away. Seumas 
knew otherwise. He was 
fooling Molly—deceiving 
her, really, into thinking 
that he was somebody 
other than he was. Molly 
had said they could not 
be happy unless he was 
independent of Padraic. 
And Seumas longed for 
Molly’s happiness more 
than he longed for his 
own. Already, the car 
was approaching — the 
bridge that led into 
town. Now they were on the bridge. Far 
below them, Seumas could see the surly, 
brown river, the dirty dilapidated stern- 
wheelers, and, in the distance, a clean 
white passenger boat that floated, purring 
onnenain. ‘alongside a a tin-roofed dock. 
Soon, they would be in town, the Capital 
City, standing before the marriage license 
desk—. 

“Molly, darling,’ Seumas said hesitat- 
ingly. He couldn’t go on with his decep- 

(Continued on page 54) 












The Girl Globe-trotter 
Believes in Taking a Chance. 
Usually She Has No Definite 


Destination. Hers is a Search eo 


‘for Romance and High 
Adventure, and She May Find 


It Anywhere From 
Tokio to Timbuktu 


ILLY was a globe-trotting 

working girl—one of four 

on the S. S. President Taft 

that trip—and she had 

planned to land on Chinese 

soil with fifty dollars in her lizard-skin 

handbag. Just as she was ready to step 

down the gangplank to the tender that 

was to take her up the Whang-poo River 

to Shanghai and unknown adventure, she 

spied a smart red felt hat in the little 
shop kept by the ship’s hairdresser 

Milly tried on the hat. It was becoming 
and it was fifteen dollars. Milly paid the 
fifteen dollars and landed in the Far East 
with no job, no prospect of one, no one to 
cable home to, thirty-five dollars in her 
bag and the red felt hat pulled down over 
her dark curls. 

The incident is indicative of the non- 
chalant attitude of hundreds of globe- 
trotting American working girls traveling 
the highways and byways of the world 
these days. A globe-trotting working girl, 
by way of definition, is a girl who is work- 
ing her way from port to port, because she 
wants to see the world and doesn’t be- 
lieve in waiting around until some hus- 





band comes along to take her—if ever. 


The girl globe-trotter isn’t cautious, she 


isn’t provident. She believes in taking 
a chance. Like O. Henry’s true adven- 
turer she sets out “undaunted and un- 
afraid to meet the great unknown”— 
with a carton of cigarettes and a ward- 
robe trunk. Usually she has no definite 
destination. Hers is a search for romance 
and high adventure, and she may find it 
anywhere from Tokio to Timbuktu. 

Sublime confidence and superficial ver- 
satility are the chief assets of the working 
girl who has left her secure home town job 
to see the world. She is perfectly sure she 
will land a job somewhere. If she doesn’t 
find what she wants, she takes what she 

can get—and “‘gets away with it.” Patri- 
cia ran a comptometer in Detroit. When 
she arrived in Honolulu no one needed a 
comptometer operator and Patricia was 
broke, so she took a job modeling hats 
for a wholesale milliner who had just 
brought a big stock to the islands from 
San Francisco. 

Press agents are not much in demand 
in Peking so Gwen, a publicity writer from 
Los Angeles, turned to manicuring. I 
knew a nurse who went to keeping books, 
a newspaper reporter who turned govern- 
ess, and a teacher who sang ina cabaret, 
but I never knew anyone who cabled home 
for money. 


slobe- 


Perhaps because she knows that 
jobs are more plentiful in the flux- 
ing ports of the Pacific than in 
stable European cities, perhaps 
because of the lure of those mystic 
names—Kobe, Shanghai, Cal- 
cutta—the globe-trotting work- 
ing girl usually sets out first for 
the Orient. 

“Why Girls Go West” might 
be the title of a book about the 
American girls in distant Oriental 
ports—girls who’ve gone west 
across the Pacific until they have 
come to the far east. It would be 
a book with hundreds of heroines 
—stenographers from Pittsburgh, 


teachers from Minneapolis, government 
clerks from Washington, nurses from 
Seattle. Almost invariably the globe- 
trotting working girl is from the big 
cities. Seldom does the country girl set 
out directly from the crossroads to the 
world capitals—her first step is to the big- 
gest nearby American city and that usu- 
ally satisfies her desire for adventure and 
excitement for some time. 

It’s the girl who is pounding the tvpe- 
writer in the big city who most often feels 
the call of far away ports, quits her iob 
and with her little savings sets out for San 
Francisco—itself exotic and alluring gate- 
way to the Orient. If she is an eastern 
girl she sometimes works her way to the 
coast. A job in Philadelphia first, then 
on to Chicago and another there, then 
perhaps her savings are enough to make 
the long jump to California. 


HAT puts the idea into a girl’s 

head in the first place? people 
often ask. The answer is simple. Almost 
everyone wants to see the world before 
he dies and the modern girl thinks why 
wait? 

I knew two girls who went aboard a 
palatial round-the-world liner which was 
lying in Honolulu harbor for a day. On 
the deck were more than a dozen aged men 
and women taking their first trip around 
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trotting 
Working Girls 


the world. Some were so old and infirm 
and disinterested that they hadn’t even 
gone ashore. They had saved their money 
all their lives and now they were taking 
that long dreamed of voyage around the 
world—too late. 

The pitiful spectacle of those old peo- 
ple sitting in the luxury of the great liner, 
their spirit of romance and adventure long 
since gone, too old and tired to even go 
ashore and enjoy the beauty of their first 
strange port, made a deep impression on 
the two girls. 

“You don’t catch us waiting until it’s 
too late,” they said, and next week were 
off to Yokohama, second class. 

Sometimes girls have definite plans be- 
fore they start for financing their trips. I 
knew one who earned her way around the 
world selling carbon paper for a New York 
firm; another, a San Francisco reporter, 
was writing a series of features for an 
American syndicate and worked on the 
local paper in every port where she could 
get a reporting job. One smart young 
woman from Chicago, whom I met in the 
Hongkong hotel, traveled luxuriously on 
what she made by selling sport hats to 
American women in isolated foreign ports. 
Another girl confided to me on the deck 
of a Pacific liner that she was writing a 
book entitled “Gold Digging Around the 
World” and was out for first-hand infor- 
mation and experience. Incidentally she 
was very blonde—just as blonde as the 
heroine of Anita Loos’ gold digging classic. 

A newspaper report- 
er, anxious to get from 
Honolulu to Manila, 
took care of four small 
children belonging to 
an army woman in 
return for ber trans- 
portation. She told 
me later that next 
time she’d swim the 
Pacific. 

In “the last eight 
months five girls have 


stowed away from San Francisco to Hono- 
lulu. Honolulu is known for its hospi- 
tality and the first two were received as 
sort of heroines. Then a stenographer 
from San Francisco stowed away on one 
of the Japanese liners and created a great 
fuss when she got to Honolulu, because 
she had to sleep in the ship’s hospital and 
had been served on enamel-ware plates in- 
stead of being given a suite. Since then 
girl stowaways haven’t been so popular in 
the Cross Roads of the Pacific. The regu- 
lar girl globe-trotter is inclined to frown 
on the stowaway. She appreciates her 
spirit of adventure but thinks it is more 
sportsmanlike to stick it out on the old job 
a little longer and buy a ticket. 

However it isn’t always necessary to 
buy a ticket. There is another unique 
but legitimate way of obtaining transpor- 
tation. When Chinese of the older gener- 
ation die in Honolulu it is often their last 
wish that their bodies be shipped to the 
land of their fathers for burial. It some- 


times happens that there are no relatives 
in a position to give up their work and 
accompany the bodies back to China. 
Tradition and steamship regulations re- 
quire that the bodies have an escort and 
so if no relatives are able to make the trip 





the undertakers insert advertisements in 
the newspapers for persons to accompany 
the remains in return for transportation. 
In two instances American working girls 
in Honolulu saw the advertisements, 
jumped at the chance of a free trip, were 
accepted by the undertakers, and set forth 
with the dead Chinamen. And while their 
traveling companions lay cold and stiff 
down in the hold of the ship the girls 
danced merrily on the decks above. 

It is hard to estimate how many girls, 
working their way from port to port, float 
in and out of the Orient every year. But 
tke purser of any ship sailing from San 
Francisco, Seattle or Vancouver will tell 
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you that there are usually two or three 
job-hunting girls on every passenger list. 
Wherever they come from, whatever 
jobs they find, the American girls in the 
Orient have one idea in common—to get 
on to the next port. People often wonder 
why employers continue to hire girls who 
drop off the trans-Pacific boats job hunt- 
ing. For after the stenographer who is 
out to see the world spends a few months 
in Tokio, for instance, sees Nikko and 
Kamakura and purchases herself a haori 
coat and a string of crystals, she puts the 
cover on her typewriter and is off again. 
And it is the same wherever she goes. 
However, the employer is always sure of 
another stenographer when the next boat 
docks. Perhaps that is the way all the 
globe-trotters get their jobs—taking the 
places of sister adventurers who have gone 
on. Still I don’t think it is wholly eco- 
nomic—there’s a psychological reason why 
the wandering working girl is able to get 
a job. There may be 
some men who still 
say that woman’s 
place is in the home, 
but the business men 
abroad _ evidently 
don’t feel that way. 
They are all for the 
girl who is out to see 
the world. They like 
m=... her spirit, her inde- 
pendence, and they 
do everything they 

can to help her. 


ONOLULU is 
the first port 
of the job hunting 
girl Orient bound, 
and “‘Flappers’ Acre,” 
six solid blocks of bungalows bordered 
on one side by Waikiki beach and on 
the other three by waving cocoanut 
palms, is famous for its transient popula- 
tion of young women out to see the world. 
Any day or night in Flappers’ Acre you 
will find girls sitting around in bathing 
suits on vine-hung Janais discussing phi- 
losophy, men, clothes, life and the price of 
steamship tickets to the Far East. Every 
type is represented in Flappers’ Acre and 
it is the best place in the world to get a 
ee of the globe-trotting working 
girl. 
Girls who go to the islands with visions 
(Continued on page 67) 
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eA dventures in 
Motoring Will Never 
Be Exhausted While 


Arizona Lasts 


UT for a certain quaintness of 
expression, you might think 
some hustling Phoenix realtor, 
tutored in California, were 
doing his stuff, but it is old 

Father Eusebio Francisco Kino—the 
Junipero Serra of the Southwest, report- 
ing to his superiors ’way back in 1702, on 
the charms of southern Arizona. “There 
are in this very fertile and rich Pimeria,” 
he writes, “many fields of wheat, maize, 
beans, etc.; and it produces all sorts of 
vegetables, garden products, and fruit 
trees, as in Europe. There are already 
vines for Castilian wine for the missions, 
a watermill, pack trains, fields, oxen, level 
roads, beautiful rivers, abundant pastur- 
age, good timbers for buildings, and min- 
eral lands.” 

Modern Arizona, for all its energy, 
hasn’t added much to that full catalog. 
Even the roads, which so entranced me 
when last I tried them at fifty miles an 
hour, would seem to have had their be- 
ginnings long ago, despite the modern ap- 
pearance of their surfaces. But at that 
the list might be enlarged, even without 
calling upon the imagination of a twentieth- 
century advertiser, for thcugh Father 
Kino mentions beautiful rivers he fails to 
elaborate on the variety in which Arizona 
dresses its attractions—the exaggerations 


Emphatic 


@ Arizona’s pride, the Apache Trail, 


and one of the greatest thrillers to 
be found in Western motordom 





of its scenery and climate; the 
weird experiments Nature has there 
tried upon earth; the vastness of 
everything. Its flora are not men- 
tioned by Kino, but they are as 
outlandish as the fauna. You'll find 
that things are not done half-heartedly 
in any desert country, but Arizona is more 
emphatic than any other desert land I 
know. 
_ That, I’m sure, is the secret of its fas- 
cination. Not any less than California, 
it holds its lasting place in the memory of 
any departed visitor, and since there are 
strange and beautiful things and places in 
Arizona which California itself can not 
match, I for one find that even Cali- 
fornians acquire in one visit an appetite 
which only return engagements can satiate. 
There’s always something more to see, 
some canyon overlooked when first you 
ventured there, a fine new road by which 
your car may penetrate a mystery hereto- 
fore securely locked. Adventures in 
motoring will never be exhausted while 
Arizona lasts. 

Moreover, the recent improvement of 
the three main roads by which many 
thousands of present residents of Cali- 


fornia found 
their way 
there has re- 
moved the 
only plausible 
excuse deterr- 
ing them from retracing at least a part of 
their journey, while those who have waited 
for just such a time to discover the charms 
of a neighbor state, now have their oppor- 
tunity. So good are the roads at last that 
a companion and I were able to drive the 
thousand miles between Phoenix and San 
Francisco in two days by the Prescott- 
Barstow-Bakersfield route. Two much 
easier days would take you from Los 
Angeles to Phoenix by San Diego and 
Yuma, now that the old plank road east 
of Holtville is a thing of the past; while 
the completion of the projected bridge at 
Blythe and some further improvement of 
the Blythe cut-off should before long make 
the trip possible, although not easy, in a 
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single day. All roads lead, you see, to 
Phoenix, at least for the traveler who wants 
to do the job thoroughly; for Phoenix is 
the hub of Arizona touring, even though 
Tucson, is equally interesting for other 
reasons, and is not so hot. Incidentally, the 
highway connecting the two cities is a good 
sample of what Arizona means when it talks 
of good roads. Moreover, it’s a link in the 
Old Spanish Trail, by which much of the 
trafic from the Southeast enters the state; 
and from it you divert for visits to the 
mysterious ruins of Casa Grande, the 
novel display of Arizona’s characteristic 
flora. known as the Papago Saguaro 
National Monument the two fine Spanish 
mission ruins of San Xavier del Bac and 
Tumacacori, or Arizona’s world-famous 
motor road—the Apache Trail. 

Next to California’s own spectacular 
Tioga Pass road, I call Apache Trail the 
best thriller in the West—a good road 
which leads you, unsuspecting, from 
the level, fertile farms of Salt River 
valley, up through a steady ascent of 
harsh and barren mountains where all 
the jangling colors of desert, the cacti 
and a thousand thorny bushes, do their 
best—succeeding admirably—to send a 
course of electrifying tingles up your back. 
Your vertebrae will feel a steady current 
of them when you start down the long, 


@ Author's map of the trip through 


long Fish Creek grade, which marks th© 


first climax of the ride, and again as you 
ascend to the top of Roosevelt Dam. 
Thereafter, whether you turn northward 
to investigate the little-explored Tonto 
Basin country or continue the prescribed 
route through the mining town of Globe— 
excellent thrillers of another kind—up 
through White River Apache Indian 
Reservation, or back to Phoenix by 
Miami, Superior, and Florence, you'll 
find new and unique wonders parading 
themselves at every mile, though not so 
disturbingly as those on Fish Creek grade. 


A RELIC of the Tonto country is ac- 
cessible from Apache Trail, even 
though the Tonto Basin exploration be 
voted down. This is the Tonto ruin—a 
well-preserved relic of the cliff-dwellers, 
and one of the most accessible of any of 
the several similar ruins you should visit 
if you have the time. Though not so strik- 
ing as the Montezuma Castle ruin I’ll men- 
tion later, it is well worth the half hour’s 
hike needed to reach it from the end of the 
motor road which leaves the main high- 
way two or three miles beyond the dam. 
Arizona’s highway system provides a 
surprisingly numerous group of circuit 
tours. There are even circuits in circuits 
—as for instance the trip just described, 
taking you over Apache 
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Arizona Trail to Roosevelt Dam 
and the copper camps, 
thence back to the Old 


Spanish Trail at Florence 
and up to Phoenix for a 
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start elsewhere. Were 
you to continue as I 
suggested, through the 


White River Reservation 
to Springerville, you would 
then be in a position to 
choose either of two routes 
for the return to Phoenix. 
By turning southward you 
would find a road not well- 
known to strangers, but 


one much talked about 
by Arizona motorists, 
which cuts southward 


through what has been 
represented to me as one 
of the most beautiful sec- 
tions of the state, to Clif- 
ton, and thence westward 
by Safford to a junction 
with the circuit previously 
described. Again, for a 
still longer journey, you 
might cut across the state 
line to Lordsburg and 











return to Tucson and 








Giant Cactus 
on the road between Phoentx 
and Prescott 


( Arizona likes ’em big. 


Phoenix by either of the roads paralleling 
the two routes of the railroad, through 
Bowie and Benson or Douglas and 
Tombstone. 

The latter route is again that of the 
Old Spanish Trail, and since at Douglas it 
brings you almost to the Mexican line and 
at Tombstone makes you acquainted with 
what was once the most talked-of mining 
camp in the West, I imagine it’s the route 
you'll choose. Douglas, like Tucson, is 
blessed with a climate that attracts a 
multitude of visitors at times when vari~ 
ous other climates aren’t much to brag 
about, and there are reported to be cer~ 
tain advantages in its closeness to the in-~ 
ternational line which are much enjoyed 
by some of these sojourners. However, 
there are various matters to be investi~ 
gated if you go that way. One is another 
of those National Monuments which 
cluster so numerously in Arizona as almost 
to make the state a National museum. 
This time it’s the Chiricahua Monument, 
in the Coronado National Forest. Locally 
it is better known as the “Wilderness of 
Rocks,” being a curious collection of crags: 
and pinnacles, grotesque pillars, columns, 
and spires, in a setting of high mountains. 
The reservation is not easily reached, 
being about sixty-five miles northeast of 
Douglas, and its proper exploration calls 
for some horseback and foot travel after 
the motor road is left. There is said to be 
big game still remaining in some of the 
hill country thereabouts; anyhow, dude 
ranches are numerous, and the region 
generally is attractive for camping even 
if the hunting may not be up to your ex- 
pectations. 

Still another circuit route would take 
you northward from Springerville, where 
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you arrived several paragraphs ago, to 
the Petrified Forest—another National 
Monument and one of the most spectacu- 
lar of Arizona’s whole treasure house; but 
before you start on that journey I’ve some 
things to tell you about the curious coun- 
try in the triangle south of Phoenix and 
west of Tucson, a country about which 
most travelers know little because many 
of its roads do not fit into the main high- 
way systems. There is, of course, a short- 
cut from Tucson to Gila Bend through 
Casa Grande, and another through the 
mining town of Ajo; but visitors as a rule 
know nothing about them. However, the 
triangle itself comprises roughly the sec- 
tion to which Father Kino referred as 
“Pimeria;’’ perhaps more commonly now 
it is known as the “Papago country”— 
the Papagos and the Pimas being the In- 
dian tribes still inhabiting much of it. 

The most interesting facts about those 
Indians are concerned with their basketry; 
some of the baskets, made by the old 
women of the tribes, are so perfect in their 
workmanship as to be classed as genuine 
art; and those who 
understand the 
meanings of the 
figures which are 
woven so skilfully 
into the designs are 
likely to become 
quite incoherent if 
you let them try to 
tell you their opin- 
ion of those ancient 
squaws. From the 
latter you'll learn 
nothing; Tacitus 
himself might have 
taught them man- 
ners, but they’re 
deserving of much 
coddling, neverthe- 
less. The maidens 
of Pimeria in a few 
days can make as 
much money pick- 
ing cotton as their 
grandmothers earn 
from the sale of a 
basket on which 
they may have spent 
as many weeks. The 
girls, you'll gather, 
as a rule aren’t making baskets; and 
some of the best of the basketmakers are 
very, very old. 


HE Papago Saguaro National 

Monument near Phoenix is really a 
concentration of the plant lifeof the Papago 
country—a striking collection in their 
native habitat of the giant cactus and all 
the little cacti, including the ball, prickly 
pear, barrel, perhaps the organ-pipe, and 
certainly the cholla, that playful variety 
sometimes known as “jumping” cactus, 
because at the slightest touch the long, 
needle-like spines will penetrate your flesh 
for an eighth or quarter of an inch. Travel- 
ing across the southern desert, you may 
perhaps see cattle with muzzles bristling 
with these spines, for the fruit of the cholla 
is quite juicy and not an impossible food 
for stock. South of the border some of 
the herds live almost exclusively on cholla 
during the winter despite the pain of the 
spines, and can go for weeks without 


water because of the juicy character of 
their food. 

Another denizen of the desert makes 
use of the ferocious joints of the cholla— 
the pack-rat, who drags them up in front 
of his doorway to form a protecting bar- 
rier against the rent collectors or maybe 
even more fearsome enemies, such as the 
coyote. The pack-rat has a bad con- 
science. Being a notorious marauder of 
camps, from which he carries to his cholla 
fortress not only any provisions he can 
find, but also cartridges, small tools, and 
anything else which may be loose, usually 
he succumbs to his compunctions by leav- 
ing in exchange for his booty all sorts of 
rubbish, a habit that gives him one of his 
other nz ade-rat”’. 

A near relative of this pest of campers is 
the kangaroo rat, whose tracks, made with 
the hind-legs with the trace of his long 
tail between them, can often be seen in 
sandy places, making a fantastic pattern. 
He’s a good looking chap with soft fur, 
buff on the back and white below. His fore 
limbs are much smaller than the rear limbs. 








C Negotiating a sale in Pimeria is a difficult task. Basket-making 15 the art 
of the women and may soon pass to extinction with them 


There’s a funny rabbit thereabouts also— 
the antelope jack, who travels by a series 
of long, high leaps, at a rate compared to 
which that of the ordinary jack seems 
very slow, and with a peculiar sinuous 
movement of the rump, the white part of 
the belly and side being pulled up on the 
rump as he runs, first on one side and then 
the other, displaying the white patch to 
which he owes his name. It was not so 
many years ago that mountain sheep were 
found through this whole region, and oc- 
casionally even now they are seen near 
and across the Mexican line, as are white- 
tailed and black-tailed deer, antelope, the 
lobo or timber wolf, panthers and lynx, 
and several species of foxes. There is 
also, of course, a quota—though not so 
full as you’ve been led to suppose—of 
reptiles, poisonous and otherwise, some 
peculiar insects which are no more wel- 
come to campers than the pack-rat, and 
an assortment of birds quite as distinctive 
as the other inhabitants of the region. 


Emphatic Arizona 

Most of which Father Kino failed to 
mention! Lately the story of the camels 
which were brought to Arizona after the 
Mexican war to provide transport for the 
American garrisons, has been exhumed 
and much dressed-up; and has so stirred 
the imagination of the ranchers that, if 
your feet seem sufficiently tender, they 
can point one out to you off in some mir- 
age; but I’ve always insisted that’s carry- 
ing a good story too far. 


b  ippetinas get good lessons in driving 
car almost anywhere in Arizona 
once you leave the main highway. Some 
of the roads remain much as they were in 
Father Kino’s day, of course; but that 
doesn’t. necessarily mean that they’re 
worse than he advertised them to be. A 
desert road can be excellent even without 
attention, except in wet weather. One 
thing I’ve noted is that, to make speed, 
you must learn to look far ahead instead 
of immediately in front of your car, as on 
a surfaced road, in order to avoid the ruts 
and holes without punishing yourself and 
the car too much. 
Even on the modern 
roads, however, you 
may find yourself 
following such a 
policy, lest you hit 
too hard the sharp 
dips constituting the 
dry fords so much 
more common than 
culverts on many 
of the highways. 
Warning posts are 
usually placed sev- 
eral hundred feet 
ahead of the fords 
on such main roads 
as that joining 
Yuma and Phoenix 
or the National Old 
Trails highway; but 
many of them have 
disappeared, proba- 
bly because of the 
scantiness of other 
fuel for camp fires; 
so that you can’t 
depend upon them 
absolutely. 
Mention of the 
Old Trails road reminds me of that 
northern circuit to be considered at 
Springerville, whence a fair road takes 
you speedily to the main northern high- 
way at Holbrook, cutting a corner of 
the Petrified Forest National Monument 
en route. The forest is not to be missed if 
you can possibly visit it; it is one of the 
unique exhibits of Arizona’s great museum 
—one sure not to be disappointing, not- 
withstanding the advertising it has ha 
The roads across it appear to wander 
quite aimlessly; but it doesn’t make much 
difference how you let them divert you, 
since the prostrate stone trees are in 
several groups, each as interesting as its 
neighbors. One “forest”, which I found 
exceptionally fascinating, is not in the 
national reservation. Locally it is known 
as the Blue Forest, not because the stone 
fragments are blue, but because they are 
clustered in an area of labyrinthine bad- 
lands where the prevailing tones range 
through a blue spectrum—a most peculiar 
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region where you find the presence of a 
guide quite comforting because of the 
maze of clay canyons through which the 
trail to the Blue Forest wanders and 
twists. 


HE Petrified Forest is 

only a few miles south 
of Arizona’s famous Painted 
Desert. A much-traveled 
road takes you to the brink 
of a precipice, from which 
you have an_ indescribable 
vista of apparently endless 
reds and yellows, blues and 
grays and greens, which vary 
much as do the colors at 
Grand Canyon, with the 
hours. That whole section 
north of Little Colorado and 
Puerco rivers, and extending 
even beyond the Utah line, 
is distinctively known as the 
Navajo country—a country 
even more unusual than the 
Papago country we left a 
while ago. Even less is 
known about it; its isolation, 
the fact that its roads are 
mostly merely trails, the 
uncertain character of the 
Indians whose ideas of prop- 
erty rights are hazy, to say 
the least, and the necessity 
to carry water and extra 
gasoline in its exploration, 
have closed it off to most 
motorists. 

Nevertheless, there are 
some roads which nibble at 
its wonders. When the 
projected bridge at Lees 
Ferry is built a magnificent 
tour will be available to 
many more than the ad- 
venturous who now attempt 








Kaibab Plateau, visit Zion and Bryce 
Canyons and return to Arizona by the 
Las Vegas-Needles road. Eventually, and 
perhaps not too far in the future, there will 


( Montezuma Castle, one of the most interesting of the 
ruins of the prehistoric chiff-dwellers, located about 


fifty miles east of Prescott, Arizona 
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Casa Grande, the watch tower of a prehistoric race whose city was a few 
miles south of Phoenix, Arizona 


it. Then you will leave the Old Trails 
road near Flagstaff—or perhaps first 
visit Grand Canyon National Park, 
then cut across to Cameron to join the 
other route—skirt the western fringe of 
the Painted Desert to the river, cross by 
the new bridge, and by that road which 
now brings visitors from Utah to the 
north rim of the Grand Canyon cross 


be other roads by which you may see more 
of the Navajo country without the diffi- 
culties now characterizing its exploration 
—Canyon de Chelly, the many cliff-dwell- 
ers’ ruins, perhaps even Rainbow Natural 
Bridge—for the energy which character- 
izes Arizona’s extension of its highways 
will not forever be content to let the 
Navajo country remain a land of mystery. 
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In any event, motor travel to the Grand 
Canyon is sure to increase rapidly, being 
no longer the arduous adventure it once 
was. A good car will take you there now 
from Central California in two 
days. I’ve no intention of try- 
ing to do more than give you 
that assurance—Grand Canyon 
is similar to Yosemite in one 
respect, at least; it’s always to 
be remembered, but never to be 
described. 

There is one last gap to be 
closed in the circuit tours from 
Phoenix. This takes you south 
again from the Old Trails high- 
way at either Flagstaff or Ash- 
fork. The latter is the prefer- 
able route if speed is what you 
want, for the newly improved 
road through Prescott makes 
possible a run to Phoenix in a 
few hours; but the other road 
takes you close to the Monte- 
zuma Castle ruin, which is 
perhaps Arizona’s favorite relic 
of the prehistoric race whose 
fate still is the prize puzzle of 
American archaeologists. This 
ruin is near Camp Verde in a 
canyon leading into Verde 
River. Good camping sites are 
available, the road down to 
Prescott is good, and for con- 
trast you are led through more 
mining country of great interest 
whatever may be said of 1 
beauties. Prescott, too, is not 
to be omitted from any complete 
itinerary, especially since it now 
is on so good a road—the old 
Black Canyon road, by which I 
first made the run from Phoenix 
was a terror, though doubtless 
much better now. Prescott was 
once Arizona’s capital; its at- 
mosphere of pioneer days persists 
despite the modernizing influ- 
ence of good roads and motor 
tourists; a superb climate con- 
trasts delightfully with the heat 
of summer days in Phoenix—in 
short, it’s distinctly worth while. 





S well worth while as every other 
place in Arizona I’ve found room 
to mention and many more I|’m tempted 
to describe! And so two hundred and 
twenty-six years after Father Ensevio 
Francisco Kino wrote of Arizona, I find 
myself elaborating on the good Priest’s 
report. 

Poor roads have been made into good 
roads; natural wonders have changed 
to National Monuments, but the beauty 
of Arizona’s scenery has not changed. 
Arizona is as emphatic as ever. 

Here still the Apache Trail, a thrilling 
motor road now to be sure but the old 
Apache Trail nevertheless in its possibili- 
ties for romance and adventure. Here the 
traveler with an appetite for strange and 
beautiful things will find his platter heaped 
to overflowing. 

Any place in Arizona has an adventure 
waiting for you. Memories of them are as 
colorful as the hues of the Grand Canyon 
mid-afternoon or the Painted Desert at 
twilight. Give me the hint that company 
is welcome, and I’ll go back with vou! 








@ Roman riding, the thrill 
of a lifetime 









UMMERTIME 1s 

coming, and the call 

of the outdoors is in 

the air—the seashore, 

the fields, the moun- 
tains. Already many are plan- 
ning on how they are to spend 
their vacation; and many 
others are probably still in 
doubt in the matter. What 
are you going to do on your 
vacation? Where are you 
going? Do you know that 
your government conducts 
each summer the _ Citizens 
Military Training Camps—The CMT'C— 
which provide exceptional opportunities 


for a happy and a profitable vacation? If 


you do know about these camps, do you 
know the details? What is this CMTC? 
What does it mean? 

These questions, and others 


C A swimming race—Del Monte. 


By 


prior to the entry of the United 
States into the World War—from 
1913 to 1916. From these camps 
sprang the Military Training 
Camps Association, an organiza- 
tion formed at first of the 


graduates of those early camps. That 
association, in 1920, made a plea for 
the establishment of camps for the 
voluntary training of young men. This 
feature had been incorporated in the Na- 
tional Defense Act of 1920, but no funds 


acations On 


One of the many 
sports enjoyed by the men of the C.M.T.C. 


Captain ffarry C. 


100,coo in the annual camps: President 
Coolidge has described them as schools in 
citizenship, and has lent his support to the 
plan to make the number of trainees 
larger each year; and naturally the camps 
have received the unqualified support of 
all branches of the War De- 
partment, inasmuch as they 
are conducted under its super- 
vision. Almost at every turn, 
the camps have received every 
encouragement and support. 
At first the minimum age for 
admission to the CMTC was 
fixed at sixteen years, and plans 
were made for three courses— 
the Red, the White, and the 


Blue—giving one  month’s 
training in successive years. 


Later a third and preliminary 
course—the Basic—was added, 
and the age limit was raised to 
seventeen. Laws were also 
passed which made the grad- 
uates of the Blue course eligible, 
after passing certain other 
tests, for commission as second 
lieutenants in the Officers Re- 
serve Corps. These latter conditions are 
at present in effect. 

Each candidate, before his application 
is acted upon, is required to undergo a 
physical examination. For the Basic and 
Red Courses, the physical requirements 
are substantially the same as 
those required for enlistment 





like them, are often heard, 
and as often are answered 
either incorrectly or not at 
all. For that reason, before 
discussing the far western 
camps specifically, I feel that 
a clear understanding of the 
missions, the objects, and 
the hopes of the CMTC 
should be had. 


Camps 


HIS summer Uncle Sam opens for business 
again at the old stand. 
year, the CMTC—Citizens’ Military Training 
will offer young men the chance for 
the cheapest and most worth while vacations in 
the world. 


For the eighth 


in the Regular Army, except 
that the requirements as to 
height, weight, and chest 
measurement are not as high. 
For the White Course, the 
physical requirements are 
practically the same as the 
enlistment requirements for 
the Army. The Blue Course 


Here you are, in a nutshell: What is the CMTC? What does it do? exacts still more: to be ac- 
“The objects of these camps What does it imply? cepted for admission in this— 
are to bring together young : ; : = : : the highest course—the phys- 
t £ t g' o ca) Stat “ 2 ] Ps i / 
men of high type from all * Sunset has asked Captain Barnes to explain ical standard is the same as 


sections of the country and 
thereby develop closer national 
and social unity; to teach the 
privileges, duties, and res ponsi- 
bilities of American citizen- 
ship; to stimulate patriotism; 
to interest young men in the 





to young men—and to their parents—just what 
they may expect to gain from the CMTC plan, 
with especial reference to its operation in the 
Far Western states. 


—TueE Eprrors. 


is set for admission to the 
Officers Reserve Corps. This 
is necessary in order to in- 
sure that the graduates of the 
CMTC, who, as has been 
pointed out above, are finally 
eligible for commission, in the 








importance of military train- 
ing; to teach self-discipline and 
obedience; and to develop the physical stand- 
ard of American youth through participation 
in military exercises, athletic games and 
sports, conducted under expert directors.” 
T he late Major General Leonard W ood, 
one of the finest and most capable officers 
the Army has ever had, was the father of 
the civilian training camp idea in the 
United States. It was he who inaugu- 


rated the “‘business men’s” training camps, 
which were carried on for the four years 





therefor had been appropriated by Con- 
eress. The action of the association was 
finally approved, and funds sufficient for 
the training of 10,000 students in 1921 
were allotted. There were ten camps in 
the country that year. 

Each year the number of supporters of 
the CMTC has grown, as the project has 
become more widely known. President 
Harding, before his death, had expressed 
the hope that ultimately there would be 


Officers Reserve Corps, will 
conform to the physical standards for 
officers of the Army. 

Other requirements for admission to 


the CMTC are, in brief, as follows: 


Basic Coursr.—Applicant must be be- 
tween the ages of 17 and 24, no previous 
military training is required; average general 
intelligence, the ability to read and write 
English, and a good moral character are 
necessary. 

Rep CoursrE.—Age 17 to 25; applicants 
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must be graduates of the Basic Course, or 
have had military training equivalent thereto; 
the educational and moral requirements are 
the same as for the Basic Course. 

Waite Course.—Age 18 to 28; applicants 
for this course must have had a grammar 
school education or its equivalent, possess 
qualities of leadership, and be of good moral 
character; the White Course is open to gradu- 
ates of the Red Course who have been recom- 
mended to pursue the higher course, to se- 
lected citizens who have had military train- 
ing equivalent to that given in the Red 
Course, and to selected enlisted men of the 
Army of the United States. 

BiuE Course.—Age 19 to 31; applicants 
must be warrant officers, enlisted men of the 
Army, or selected civilians who are physi- 
cally fit and who have completed the White 
Course, or have had the training equivalent 
thereto; for admission to this course, a high 
school education or its equivalent is insisted 
upon; applicants must also possess the per- 
sonality, appearance, tact, bearing, and gen- 
eral adaptability which will fit them after 
further training in the Blue Course, to take 
the necessary mental and physical examina- 
tions to be officers of the Officers Reserve 
Corps. It is pertinent to note here that 
graduation from the Blue Course does not, of 
itself, confer eligibility for appointment in 
the Officers Reserve Corps. One year’s ser- 
vice in the Regular Army, National Guard, 
or Enlisted Reserve Corps, and the successful 
completion of a prescribed course of study 
are prerequisites for such appointment. 


Uncle Sam 


Barnes, fr., U.S. Army 
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( Baseball—in almost any 


OW, as to the courses and what is 

done in the camps. The social 
and the religious interests of the candi- 
dates have been considered with the ut- 
most care. Candidates incoming in the 
camps are in most cases met by the Army 
chaplains on duty, who give out all man- 
ner of information concerning the camps 
and their operation. There is established 
that personal contact which so greatly is 
appreciated among men, and of which the 


of the C. M. T. C. Camps 


importance is so often overlooked or not 
considered by parents. For the further- 
ance of social contacts, there are many 
splendid women who have had wide ex- 
perience in YMCA’s, Hostess Houses, and 
Red Cross Huts in the Army, who are 
there to try to aid in creating a happy and 
wholesome atmosphere. 

The strictly military part of the training 
is generally conducted in the morning 
hours, the afternoons and the evening 


being given over to the other phases of the 
camp life. In many ways the afternoons 
are the most instructive and the most in- 
teresting and enjoyable part of the stay in 
camp. They are given over mainly to 
athletic and recreaticnal games. Swim- 
ming, track, baseball, football, boxing, 
wrestling, gymnastics—in short every 
imaginable sport is available, and is pur- 
sued by its devotees. In the beginning 
of the camp the candidates select their 
favorite sports, and the best instructors 
the Army has—many of them experts and 
national leaders—contribute their skill 
and knowledge to the development of the 
individuals and the teams. Trophies for 
military and athletic prowess, for both 
individual and concerted effort are 
awarded. 


N the evenings there are dances, mov- 

ing pictures, and in some cases amateur 
theatricals to attend, and there are always 
reading and writing rooms to use. Com- 
munication with relatives and friends is 
constantly encouraged; the boys in the 
camps are urged to invite their friends and 
kin to visit them on days which are con- 
venient to them, although they are espe- 
cially urged to invite them on “Visitors 
Days’, when every effort is made to show 
them exactly what their boys are doing. 
Visitors when in camp may see for them- 
selves how the boys live and learn; they 





may observe the benefits of even a small 
amount of military training—the soldierly 
bearing, the neatness, and the cleanliness 
that are required of all; they see that their 
sons, nephews, cousins, friends are ac- 
corded the treatment of men. And there 
is no doubt that the boys return from the 
camps with a broader and more compre- 
hensive idea of their responsibilities as 
future citizens of the United States—the 
attainment of which, after all, is the mis- 


sion of the CMTC. 
Sipe training given in the different 


courses follows in general the fol- 
lowing plan: 
Basic CoursE.—108 hours of instruction; 
purely military instruction not 
to exceed 44% hours daily; 
physical training; citizenship; 
hygiene and first aid to the 
injured and the sick; drill of 
an elementary nature; rifle 
markmanship. 


Rep Course.—J20 hours 
of instruction; purely military 
instruction not to exceed 5 
hours daily; physical training; 
citizenship; hygiene and first 
aid; drill of more advance 
nature than in the Basic 
Course; mounted instruction 
and care of animals, where ap- 
plicable; rifle and pistol mark- 
manship; elementary field 
exercises. 


Waite Course.—136 hours 
of instruction; purely military 
instruction not to exceed 
524 hours daily; physical 
training; citizenship; hygiene 
and first aid; advanced drill of 
the different arms of the 
service; duties of non-commis- 
sioned officers; topography; 
minor tactics, reconnaissance 
and combat problems; signal 
communications; rifle and 
pistol markmanship; mounted 
instruction, care of animals, 
and hippology, where appli- 
cable. 

BLuE Course.—156 hours 
of instruction; purely military 
instruction not to exceed 64% 
hours daily; physical training; 


For those 
Have painted them to match the blue they know 
Must come each time when sunshine follows snow 

And spring creeps up the ridges far and high. 

Blue doors and windows speak for age 
With springtime for its heritage. 


towards his men, his duties in the field and 
in garrison. Throughout all of the four 
courses, the basic principles of American 
citizenship and institutions are empha- 
sized; habits of cleanliness are developed; 
self control and self discipline are insisted 
upon, to the end that the finished product 
of the CMTC will return to his home and 
his occupation with higher and broader 
ideals, and that he will have firmly im- 
planted in him the proper appreciation of 
the principles of established order and de- 
votion to duty, with all that those things 
imply. 

The benefits to be derived from attend- 
ance at these camps are secured without 
expense to the candidates, except for 


Blue Doors 


By S. Omar BARKER 


Like aged squaws whose dream-time has begun, 
Gray-brown with mem’ ries of a bygone day, 
Thick-walled mud houses of Old Santa Fe 

Sit snugly squatted in the yellow sun, 

And though each wall with years 1s hoar, 
The hue of youth 1s in each door. 


who live here under turquoise sky 


Such blue would be but garish in a land 
Hovered in clouds, with sod all green and wet. 
Here it is symbol, lest dry hills forget, 

Of young heart-dreams that dance their saraband 

Throughout the gray parade of years; 
Of blue skies coming after tears. 


Vacations On Uncle Sam 


including the states of Washington, Ore- 
gon, Idaho, Montana, Wyoming, Utah, 
Nevada, and California is in the Ninth 
Corps Area with the headquarters at the 
Presidio of San Francisco. For the sum- 
mer of 1928, this corps area has been 
allotted, for the CMTC, three thousand 
students, to be trained in nine different 
camps. Each camp will carry on instruc- 
tion in the Basic Course and in the Red, 
the White, and the Blue Courses of the 
different branches of the service, as shown 
below. 


Det Monte, Monterey, CALIFORNIA 

July 1 to July 30—1275 Students 
Instruction in Infantry, Cavalry, and 
Field Artillery for applicants 
who reside in California, and 
in the seven western counties 
of Nevada. 

The instruction in this 
camp is to be carried on by 
the 30th Infantry, the 11th 
Cavalry, and the 76th Field 
Artillery. The 30th Infantry 
was organized in Igo1 and 
bas served in active service 
in the Philippines in 1901, 
and in the World War as a 
part of the 3d American 
Division; the 11th Cavalry 
was organized in 1901, and 
served in the Philippine In- 
surrection in 1902; the 76th 
Field Artillery was organized 
in I917 and saw service in 
action in France. 

Applications for entrance 
to this camp should be sent 
to: The Commanding Gen- 
eral, Ninth Corps Area, 
Presidio of San Francisco, 
California. 


Fort WINFIELD Scott, 
CALIFORNIA 
June 22 to July 21—155 
Students 


Instruction in Coast Artil- 
lery for candidates residing 
in the seven western coun- 
ties of Nevada, and in Cali- 
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duties of officers. 

From the above it may be seen that the 
training given in the camps is progressive 
from one course to another. The students 
of the Basic Course are started out in 
elementary subjects—subjects which deal 
almost entirely with the individual. As 
the Red Course is reached, they are given 
a slightly more advanced training, and are 
initiated into the detailed work—though 
still somewhat elementary—of the par- 
ticular branch of the service which they 
have selected. The White Course trains 
them in the duties of non-commissioned 
officers (corporals and sergeants) of their 
branch of the service; while the Blue 
Course graduates them from the non- 
commissioned officer class to that of the 
commissioned officer. Therein they are 
taught the fundamentals of the duties of a 
second lieutenant—his responsibilities and 
duties towards his superior officers and 








vaccination. The War Department pro- 
vides transportation to and from the 

camps, and board, lodging, medical at- 
tention, uniforms, arms and equipment, 
and laundry. As to vaccination, all candi- 
dates are required to be vaccinated 
against smallpox and_ typhoid-paraty- 
phoid before being enrolled at the camps, 
except those who have been so vaccinated 
within three years immediately preced- 
ing. The necessity for this requirement 
is obvious. The only things that a candi- 
date is required to bring with him to the 
camp, other than the clothes he wears, are 
a few articles of underwear, a tooth brush 
and toilet articles (including towels)—and 
a cheery disposition. 


OW to come close to home, to the 
West. The entire United States 
is—for military purposes—divided into 
nine “‘corps areas.” The western part, 








posts in San Francisco Bay. The regiment 
was organized in 1898, disbanded in 1901 
after service in the Philippines during the 
insurrection, and reorganized again in 
1924. 

Applications for this camp should be 
sent to: The Commanding Officer, Fort 
Winfield Scott, California. 


Fort MacArtuur, SAN PEpROo, 
CALIFORNIA 
July 1 to July 30—145 Students 

Instruction in Coast Artillery for candi- 
dates residing in the ten southern counties 
of California. 

The instructional unit in this case is the 
3d Coast Artillery, which dates back, in 
the case of certain units thereof, to 1794. 
The regiment, or parts of it, has partici- 
pated in the War of 1812, the Indian Wars 
(Seminoles and Washington, 1858), the 
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Mexican War, the Civil War, the China 
Relief Expedition, and the Philippine 
Insurrection. 

Application should be sent to The 
Commanding Officer, Fort MacArthur, 
San Pedro, California. 


VANCOUVER BARRACKS, VANCOUVER, 
WASHINGTON 

June 15 to July 14—500 Students 

Infantry instruction for applicants re- 
siding in Oregon, and the five southwest- 
ern counties of Washington. 

The 7th Infantry, dating from 1798, 
and having service in the War of 1812, 
the Indian Wars, the Mexican War, the 
Civil War, the Spanish-American War, 
the Philippine Insurrection, and the World 
War, is the parent 


unit. 
Applications to be 
sent to: The Com- 


manding General, 
Vancouver Bar- 
racks, Washington. 


Fort Lewis, 
AMERICAN LAKE, 
WASHINGTON 


Infantry and Field 
Artillery instruction 
for applicants resid- 
ing in Washington 
excepting the seven- 
teen eastern and the 
five southwestern 
counties. 

Instructional 
units: for infantry 
training, the 6th En- 
gineers, dating back 
to the days before the Civil War, certain 
units having been organized in 1846 and 
1861. The regiment has seen service in the 
Civil War, the Spanish-American War, and 
the World War. For Field Artillery train- 
ing, the roth Field Artillery, organized 
in 1917, and having battle service in 
France during the World War. 

Applications to be sent to: The Com- 
manding General, Fort Lewis, American 
Lake, Washington. 


Fort GEORGE WRIGHT, SPOKANE, 
WASHINGTON 
June 18 to July 17—190 Students 
Infantry instruction for candidates 
from the seventeen eastern counties of 
Washington, and the ten northern coun- 


ties of Idaho. 





A sham battle 





Instructional unit—4th Infantry. This 
regiment dates from 1792, and has parti- 


cipated in the following wars: War of 


1812, Indian Wars, Mexican War, Civil 
War, Spanish-American War, Philippine 
Insurrection, and the World War. 
Applications to: The Commanding 
ficer, Fort George Wright, Spokane, 
Washington. 


Fort Missouta, Missouta, MonTANA 
June 17 to July 16—140 Students 

Infantry instruction for applicants from 
Montaria, and from Custer and Lemhi 
Counties, Idaho. 

Instructional unit—the same as for the 
camp at Fort George Wright, Washington 
—the 4th Infantry. 
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C Field artillery 75’s going into action 


Applications to: The Commanding 
ficer, Fort Missoula, Missoula, Mon- 
tana. 


Fort Dovuctas, Satt Lake City, UTAH 
June 15 to July 14—180 Students 
Infantry instruction for applicants re- 
siding in Utah; in the five western coun- 
ties of Wyoming; in Nevada, excepting 
the seven western counties; in Idaho, ex- 
cepting the ten northern counties assigned 
to Fort George Wright, and the two south- 
ern counties assigned to Fort Missoula. 
Instructional unit—38th Infantry. Or- 
ganized 1917. Asa part of the 3d Ameri- 
can Division this regiment saw service in 
France during the World War, and in the 
words of General Pershing ““—wrote one of 
the most brilliant pages in our military 
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annals—.” The 38th, during the Second 
Battle of the Marne, was guarding the 
gateway to Paris—the Surmelin valley. 
It was attacked, in the course of nine days 
of continuous battle, by nine German 
regiments, on its front and on both flanks. 
It not only met and repulsed all of these 
onslaughts, but, in the end, delivered a 
counter attack, took the initiative out of 
the enemy’s hands and carried the fighting 
to him. In these engagements the regi- 
ment earned for itself, and for its com- 
mander, Colonel Ulysses Grant McAlex- 
ander, the affectionate and proud sobri- 
quet, “The Rock of the Marne”. 

Applications for this camp should be 
sent to: The Commanding Officer, Fort 
Douglas, Utah. 

Fort D. A. 
RUSSELL, 
CHEYENNE, 
WyomiInc 
June 20 to July 19 
—go Students 


Field Artillery 
training for former 
trainees who reside 
in Wyoming, Utah, 
Idaho, and Mon- 
tana, and for new 
trainees who reside 
in eastern Wyo- 


ming. 
Instructional unit 
—the 76th Field 
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Del Monte, 
fornia. 

Applications 
should be sent to: The Commanding 
General, Ninth Corps Area, Presidio of 
San Francisco, California. 


E, may be seen that opportunities 
for enrollment and attendance at 
the camps of the CMTC in the western 
states are many and varied. 

The chances for a happy and healthful 
and instructional vacation free of cost 
are open to all who wish to avail them- 
selves thereof and who possess the 
necessary qualifications. 

The benefits that the students in the 
camps will derive, we of the Army will 
guarantee. 

And over all—over student and in- 
structor alike—will watch our kindly old 
Uncle Sam. 





Greeting the fliers 











The morning dip at Echo Lake 


The Way the City of 
Berkeley Runs Its Three 
Self-Supporting Self- 
Entertaining Camps 
in the Mountains 


OBODY is any longer sur- 

prised at any thing that so- 

cial service achieves. The 

business of making life more 

comfortable, more interest- 
ing and more gregarious for the human 
race has served its apprenticeship and 
won admission to the ranks of the profes- 
sions. Surveying the field covered by our 
social workers as we might survey the 
wrapped and tied and sealed Christmas 
packages after a strenuous season of shop- 
ping, the complacent citizen feels justified 
in saying: “I think everyone has been re- 
membered.” 

“Everyone” 1s, in the vocabulary of 
social service, an economic, not a generic 
term. Its meaning is limited to such citi- 
zens as need financial assistance, and get 
it, together with that spiritual counsel 
which is the prerogative of material giving. 
It is not until all these have been amply 
provided for that American communities 
may, through their social service repre- 
sentative s, turn their attention to another 
kind of organized helpfulness. This help- 


fulness relates itself not to the families of 


the poor but to those of the moderately 
circumstanced. Somebody somewhere 
seems to have propounded the theory that 
these too should be remembered in the 
municipal “hand-out.” ‘There is no other 
way to account for the sudden bursting 
into blossom of that exotic mountain 
shrub, the Municipal Summer Camp. It 
has come upon us as suddenly as radio 
and is now almost as universal. Scattered 
throughout the country from one ocean to 
he other we find these khaki tent resorts. 


COURTESY U. 8. FOREST SERVICE 


( Tenting at “Echo,” where mothers 
can have a real rest from housework 


— it has remained for Berkeley, 

California, a college city, to raise 
them to an intellectual level and 
strip them of the taint of charity. 

Being a university town, Berke- 
ley possesses asa large percentage 
of her population, the Academic 
Parent. Now no one who has 
read our first-class family maga- 
zines during the past few years can 
doubt that the feminine academic 
parent, not only has a problem, 
but zs a problem. No one who 
has watched her wrestling (in 
print) with a budget, or the in- 
creasing exactions of social life, 
or the decreasing facilities for 
employing maids, or birth control 
or the harrowing anarchy of the 
younger generation, could have 
failed to perceive that she needs 





a rest. It will rejoice all sympathetic 
readers to learn that at last her S. O. S. 
has been heard. Furthermore it has been 
heard by someone who is competent to 
offer immediate and _ intelligent relief. 
That person is the city government. 

Now the city government of a state 
university town, to which flock annually 
more than ten thousand students, is quite 
different from the city government of 
other less favored communities. For 
there is laid upon every member of its 
staff a solemn responsibility to “tell the 
world,” or at any rate the state, what a 
college education can do to a city official. 
And Berkeley has risen magnificently to 
this challenge. She has a police force 
that sucks in criminals with the 
relentless inevitability of a vacuum 
cleaner devouring dust; a fire de- 
partment that makes of insurance 
an antequated joke and a traffic 
commission that has thrown the 
fear of the law even into pedes- 
trians. Recently the city fathers 
took a basket lunch and picnicked 
out on the garbage dump in order 
to demonstrate to a startled popu- 
lace the sanitary perfection of that 
branch of communal service. 


ND then, suddenly, in the 

midst of a chamber of com- 
merce banquet, or a Kiwanis 
luncheon or a “Safety First” cam- 
paign, somebody happened to think 
of the problem of the Academic 
Parent. Instantly organized efh- 
ciency fell upon it with the exultant 
cries of a Caesar sighting new and 
unconquered territory. It was 
decided that even the free budget 
formulae as broadcasted over the 
radio and through the city press 
had not entirely succeeded in 
removing the strain of professorial 
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parenthood. There still remained 
problems concerning the upbringing of 
the faculty child that had evaded the 
earnest solicitude of the city fathers. In 
formal conclave this body agreed that 
the most pressing of these was the vaca- 
tion problem. From this moment 
things began to happen. The cus- 
tomary investigating committee 
was appointed, secretaried and 
chairmanned. The report of this 
body revealed the astounding fact 
that several hundred faculty moth- 
ers had had no vacation at all 
during the seven previous sum- 
mers. This narrowed research 
down to its very vitals. The com- 
mittee, thus brought face to face 
with a grave municipal responsi- 
bility, didn’t even wait to offer 
prizes for a suitable slogan. They 
went to work unsloganed. They 
were desperate men. Had their 
desperation been given aggregate 
expression, it might have found 
its warcry in some such words as: 
Father has his sabbatical year, 
But who will rest-cure Mother? 


With unimpeachable logic it was 
decided that the proper department 
to handle the case was the Bureau 
of Recreations. How well it has 
done its work can be demonstrated 
to anyone who visits the three 
municipal mountain camps now 
conducted by this indefatigable 
city. They are something distinctly 
new in community service. They 
are new because, in the first place, 


Berkeley hooks the big ones 
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( Giant trees at “Cazadero.” “An interesting 
and beautiful place to play” 


they support themselves. The dollar 
and a half a day charge ($1.25 for 
children) not only supports the 
camp but makes money for the 
city. It is new, because, in the 
second place, it caters to a class of 
persons who go to the mountains 
because they love the mountains 
and not because somebody else 
has decided that they must go 
there. Municipal summer camp 
means, in other parts of the country, 
a haven for tubercular children or 
orphans or Boy Scouts. But in the 
Berkeley camps it means a pooling 
of vacation funds to supply moun- 
tain scenery, a cook, a trained nurse 
and a camp manager. 

It was this last named official 
who explained to me one day last 
summer when I visited one of the 
camps, the purpose and adminis- 
trative scheme of this latest experi- 
ment in communism. Sitting in the 


COURTESY U. S. POREST SERVICE 
@ At Echo Camp. “They come here 
because they love the mountains” 


big open-air dining hall where two college 
boys had just served a delicious lunch, he 
challenged first the term that I had used. 

“Don’t call it a municipal camp; that 
smacks of charity. And certainly this is 
not charity. It is a self-supporting Recrea- 
tion Camp. All the people who come here 
could go elsewhere for their vacations if 
they liked. They come here because they 
love the mountains, because they want an 
interesting and beautiful place for the 
children to play and because here, at a 
very moderate price, mothers can have a 
real rest from housework. A camping 
vacation is not usually a vacation at all for 
the housekeeper. She works harder and 
under greater difficulties than she does at 
home. Because the patrons of this camp 
are drawn from the very best type of our 
citizenship, we have none of the usual 
problems of camp management. There 
is, for instance, no amusement problem.” 


HERE was tremendous relief in 

this last assertion; the relief of the 
trained social worker who has served an 
arduous apprenticeship in organized hik- 
ing, organized swimming, organized 
theatricals and the myriad other forms 
of entertainment which are poured, like 
accurately measured libations, over the 
mass of our citizenry. The idea was too 
incredible for immediate acceptance. “Do 
you mean,” I protested, “that your guests 
are self-entertaining?” 

“Absolutely. We don’t even have the 
nightly bonfire. They all have bonfires 
of their own if they want them. One of 
the prettiest sights of the camp is to see 
these little fires burning in front of the 
tents at night, each one attracting its own 
groups and providing its own enjoyment. 
Of course when somebody with a particu- 
larly good “line” drops into camp we ask 
him to do something; sing for us, play, 
give atalk. But nobody is urged to come 
to these impromptu programs. Nobody is 
urged to do anything. My motto here is, 
‘Feed ’em well and let ’em alone’.’ 

eed e€ an € 

I don’t know whether I was more as- 
tounded at what social service had done 
for the camp or at what the camp had 
done for social service. At any rate, a 
group of persons who can live enjoyably 
together for weeks at a time with no 

(Continued on page 64) 
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What is So Queer About the Pre-Convention Campaign? 


H4vE you felt the peculiar atmosphere pervading the 
pre-convention campaign of both parties? It’s rather 
startling, but nevertheless it’s true that in this campaign 
the emphasis is being noticeably placed on the qualifica- 
tions of the candidates for the office to which they aspire, on 
the technical equipment, on the cultural and character 
assets of the men who would be president. They have 
been placed on the scales by expert weighers; they have 
been x-rayed by trained literary roentgenologists; their 
careers and achievements have been examined and appraised 
objectively, almost without partisan bias, by experienced 
investigators. Rarely has the thinking public been able in 
past campaigns to form for itself so clear a picture of the 
leading candidates. 

This aspect of the campaign—what did you know of War- 
ren Harding, Cal Coolidge or even Woodrow Wilson before 
they were nominated?—is of incalculable value to Herbert 
Hoover. In fact the atmosphere was produced by his candi- 
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dacy. Being wholly devoid of political glamor and clap- 
trap, appealing to the intellect rather than to the emotions, 
his friends were compelled to dwell on his achievements, his 
career and his character rather than to invent and peddle 
catchy slogans about him. He had many, many friends 
among thoughtful people. Few candidates in modern times 
have had as much intellectual support as Hoover. They 
presented their candidate in a new way, presented him so 
effectively that the field was forced to do likewise, to rise 
above the usual political plane in order to meet the formi- 
dable contender on his own ground. 

If Hoover can lift national politics to a higher plane merely 
by aspiring to the nomination, what will he be able to do 
when he is elected? 

If Hoover loses the Republican nomination through politi- 
cal skull-duggery and manipulation, it will be a national 
calamity. And the manipulators will be made to feel the 
consequences of their action most painfully. 
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Blood Money Builds a New Bridge Across the Colorado River 


LASst year 2,354,643 people visited the National Parks. 
This year, owing to an earlier opening of the season 
plus the annual growth of popularity, at least 3,000,000 
visitors are expected. They'll get more than their money’s 
worth, especially if they will keep away from the congested 
auto camps and strike off for themselves into the bypaths 
and trails beyond sight and sound of the crowd. 

Tourists who visit the Southwest this coming fall in their 
own machines will not only find a good road from the Arrow- 
head Trail in Utah to the north rim of the Grand Canyon, 
but they will also be able to cross the Colorado river to the 
south bank over a new bridge now being built at Lee’s 
Ferry, the only vehicular bridge across the untamed stream 
on a stretch of more than five hundred miles. When they 
cross that Lee’s Ferry bridge, let them count the number of 
Navajo Indians they meet. The Navajos are charged with 
$100,000, approximately half the cost of the bridge. They 
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were not consulted about this charge. They were not asked 
whether they wanted a bridge. In fact, they didn’t know 
anything about the bridge and the charge against them 
until the lower house of Congress had already appro- 
priated the money. Then they protested, but the protest 
didn’t stick. Their guardian, the Indian Bureau, had 
approved of the charge and defended it, fought for it, put 
it over. The Navajos didn’t need and didn’t want the bridge; 
it was built solely for the white tourist traffic, but the guar- 
dian of the desperately poor Navajos joyously agreed to 
make half the cost a charge against the tribal treasury. 
Think of these facts, friend tourist, as you cross the bridge. 
Take a look at the Indians you meet this summer; investi- 
gate the manner in which they have been and are being 
treated by the richest nation on earth. We guarantee you'll 
blush with shame as the black record unrolls before your 
eyes. 
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How Soft-Headed Jurors Encourage the Reckless Driver 


§ yong Charles Murray of Eugene, Oregon, was arrested 
on a charge of driving an automobile while intoxicated. 
At his trial the jury could not agree. He was discharged. A 
few weeks later his car collided with another one, leaped 
onto a sidewalk, struck two pedestrians and crushed one of 
them to death. Murray, according to the testimony, aban- 
doned his car and fled to his home. There he was arrested 
on a manslaughter charge. It was alleged that once again 
he had been driving while drunk. 
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Good News for Duck Hunters 


WERE getting somewhere, after all. Every year for 
about six or seven we’ve been urging our readers to 
write, wire or radio their Representatives and Senators in 
Washington to vote for the bill that would establish a 
federal hunting license and federal game refuges, principally 
for migratory fowl like ducks, geese and other marsh birds. 


Who is to blame for the death of the innocent pedestrian? 
At least a part of the responsibility lies on the shoulders of 
the soft-headed jury that turned him loose on the first 
charge. The peace officers and the prosecutors did their 
duty; the jurymen shirked theirs. The reckless driver was 
confirmed in his idea that he could get away with it. Too 
many of them do get away with it. Here’s hoping that the 
eg driver will be forced to support the families of those 

e kills. 
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of the Intermountain Country 


Under the skillful guidance of the new Biological Survey 
chief, Paul Redington, Congress now seems to be about 
ready to approve of this bill, one house having already voted 
to appropriate $350,000 for the diking of the Bear River 
marshes in Utah where in dry seasons millions of ducks have 
died uselessly through alkali poisoning. Just for good luck 
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THE “FASTEST 
HUMAN” IN ACTION 


Right: Charles Paddock run- 
ning under the colors of the 
Los Angeles Athletic Club 
takes both the 100 and 200 
yard race against the Stan- 
ford University team in his 
first appearance for his cam- 
paign to represent the United 
States at the Olympic Games 


DAVID AND GOLIATH 
IN INCANDESCENT 
BULBS 


Left: These two extremes in 
incandescent lamps, held by 
Miss Gretchen Orge, were ex- 
hibited at the convention of 
purchasing agents recently 
held in Los Angeles. The 
larger one 1s a 30,000 watt 
globe with but ten hours of 
life and is used for aviation 
field beacons. The tiny lamp 
is used exclusively on surgical 

instruments 
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POLING ALONG 
Right: Lee Barnes, U.S. C. 


star, who set a new world’s 

pole vault record recently at 

Los Angeles by vaulting 14 
feet 1 and 34 inches 
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SANS MOTOR 


Below: This is the way a 
well managed plane looks 
when brought safely to earth 
in San Francisco -after los- 
ing its motor at a height of 
over rooo feet. The sheer 
nerve and flying skill of 
Vance Breese, the pilot, saved 
the lives of seven passengers 
when a broken propeller 
caused such a vibration that 
the entire motor dropped from 
the plane 
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send your Congressman another letter reminding that you’d 
like to have some ducks to shoot at in the fall of 1932 and 
that therefore you would like to be allowed to pay a federal 
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Must the Devil Always Get the 


OME 2co,000 union miners in the bituminous coal fields 

have been on strike for more than a year. Since few 
of them had more than enough reserve funds to maintain 
their families for eight or ten weeks, the tide of human 
suffering has been rising higher and higher progressively. 
Yet there has been no coal shortage, the idleness of the union 
miners notwithstanding. And that is the worst feature of an 
appalling situation. The strike has demonstrated that the 
country does not need the services of the miners who have 
been striking for so long, that industry does not need the 
output of the coal mines that have been shut down. 

The war, oil and efficiency are responsible for this con- 
dition. War demand led to an enormous expansion of the 
coal-mining industry. The flood of cheap oil reduced the 
demand for coal; the increasing efficiency of steam plants, 
both stationary and on locomotive wheels, cut the demand 
still more. Now it is plain that a third of the mines, those 
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hunting-license fee of a dollar a year. It isn’t much, but the 
aggregate will save some of the best remaining nesting and 
resting grounds from drainage. Do it now. 
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Hindmost in This Cruel World? 


with the heaviest production costs, should be shut down and 
their employes discharged permanently in order to enable 
the other two-thirds to obtain a reasonable price for their 
output and pay decent wages to continuously employed 
workers. 

How is it to be done? How is the surplus of raisin grapes, 
of prunes, of peaches to be reduced? How are the men who 
own and labor in the vineyards and orchards to be assured a 
decent income? It’s a tough problem, mates. This is a 
coldly individualistic world in which the devil gets the hind- 
most. Until comparatively recently we did not even look 
around when we heard the hindmost shriek. Now we are 
beginning to glance over our shoulder. Some day we’ll use 
our collective brains and see to it that there is no hindmost 
for the devil of want to get. But that expectation won’t buy 
bread and gasoline for the coal miner and the raisin producer 
today. 
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Cheap Food Will Never Fatten the Cities’ Bank Account 


NCE more the time has arrived for the farmer to 

wonder whether the crop he is now growing will fill his 
pocketbook this summer and fall or bite another chunk out 
of his lean bank account. So far as the big staples are con- 
cerned, wheat, corn, cotton, oats, barley, potatoes and hay, 
their producers can only hope that the crop won’t be overly 
large here and abroad. Once the seed is in the ground, there 
isn’t a thing they can do to affect prices materially. 

But the producers of the minor specialties, of fruits, 
berries, melons and other so-called luxuries, can do a lot to 
fatten their receipts. They can and should get all the facts 
concerning acreage, yield, production and stocks of their 
respective commodities. With proper organization they can 
make intelligent use of these facts; they can distribute their 
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products better to more markets; théy can plant less if the 
advance indications show too large an acreage; they can in 
an emergency ship only the best two-thirds to market and 
keep the lowest grades at home. That’s what the California 
grape growers did last year for a time. They made money 
while they did it and lost their shirts when they started to 
dump their grapes helterskelter into the big markets. 

The funny part of the whole business is the fact that we, 
the consumers, don’t pay any more, or very little more, 
when the farmer is making a good profit than we pay when 
he gets red-ink statements. And surely we, the city con- 
sumers, are much better off when the farmer can afford to 
buy a new car than we are when he can’t acquire a new pair 
of overalls. 
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Here’s Another Thing Los Angeles is Proud Of 


OS ANGELES claims to be the proud owner of the busiest 

street intersection in the country, the crossing of Wil- 
shire Boulevard and Western Avenue where 74,755 passing 
automobiles were counted on a recent Saturday while 65,862 
cars passed on a Thursday. The intersection of Wacker 
Drive and Michigan Avenue in Chicago failed to approach 
these figures by a thousand cars while the busiest corners 
found in Detroit and New York City dropped 9,000 and 
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7,000 cars behind the Los Angeles record. The three horse- 
drawn milk wagons that passed the Los Angeles corner every 
day were left out of the count. 

How about it, San Francisco, Portland, Seattle, Phila- 
delphia, Boston, Cleveland? Are you going to let Los 
Angeles get away with it?) Trot out your counters and give 
the Angel City a run for its money. 

P. S. How about the world championship—and London? 
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Why They Want to Get Their Feet Into the Public-Land Trough 


HEY never get anywhere in particular, but every once 

in a while they crank the old car and start off to renew 
the agitation for giving all public land and all public re- 
sources into the keeping of the individual states. Last year 
the Wyoming legislature memorialized Congress with such 
a plea; now certain mining interests insist that the National 
Forests be surrendered by the Federal Government and 
turned over to the States. 

There is only one reason for such a drastic step. Nobody 
believes that eleven individual states, some of them chroni- 
cally short of revenues, could administer the National Forests 
more efficiently than the Federal Government. Transfer of 
these vast areas to the states is advocated solely because the 
proponents hope and desire that the states will get these 
timber properties into private hands with all possible speed. 





What happens when states get possession of vast tracts of 
land is set forth by Col. W. B. Greeley, former chief of the 
Forest Service, in an article contributed to the Mining Con- 
gress Journal, the publication in which the demand for the 
surrender of the National Forests to the states was voiced. 
Among other instances he cited the southern demand for the 
transfer of swamp lands to aid them in constructing the 
levees necessary to control floods and reclaim the land. 
Under the Swamp Land Act, passed in 1850 the states of 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi and Missouri received over 
twenty-three million acres of land from the Government. 
Today the Federal Government is asked by these states to 
spend almost a billion dollars for levees to the cost of which 
these states propose to contribute not a cent. 

The state of Florida under the Swamp Land Act received 
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THE GENESIS OF A GREAT 
ADVENTURE 

Left: Captain George H. Wilkins who 

with Lt. Ben Eielson recently flew over 


nd ‘ the “top of the world” supervises the 
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more than 20,000,000 acres and sold or gave away the bulk 
of them before 1911. At that time the money derived from 
the sale of these lands, money which under the terms of the 
act was to be applied exclusively ‘“‘to the reclaiming of said 
lands by means of levees and drains.”” In 1908, after sixty 
years of state reclamation, the officials administering the 
internal improvement fund derived from the sale of nineteen 
million acres of swamp land, most of which had gone to 
lumber companies interested solely in its timber value, an- 
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All They Need is a Lot 


NCLE SAM, the heirs of J. Ogden Armour and the own- 

ers of large blocks of irrigated land are learning some- 
thing. They are discovering that the most expensive way 
of putting this irrigated land into the hands of competent, 
qualified settlers often is the cheapest in the long run. Now 
they are willing to apply these expensive methods. Only 
one thing stands in the way: lack of sufficient funds. 

Uncle Sam and J. Ogden Armour started years ago to 
reclaim unproductive land by supplying it with irrigation 
water. Armour acquired some 35,000 acres in California 
which he had to protect by an expensive levee system in ad- 
dition to the construction of the irrigation facilities; Uncle 
Sam built dams and ditches all over the West through the 
Reclamation Service. Now in both cases the expensively 
irrigated lands are ready and waiting for settlers or buyers, 
but these wary birds are hard to find; only parts of most 
projects are settled and productive; on other parts the an- 
nual interest, maintenance and tax charges are piling up at 
an alarming rate. 

It would pay the owners to conduct an intelligent high- 
power selling campaign even if the cost of this campaign 
should reach 20 or 25% of the selling price; the annual carry- 
ing expense will in a few years add this percentage to the 
cost of the land while it remains wholly or partially idle. 
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nounced that-ninety miles of unsuccessful drains and canals 
had been constructed and less than 100,00 acres of land had 
been partially drained by the state. 

Agitation for the transfer of public lands to the states is 
based almost entirely on some one’s desire to get his feet into 
the trough. By the majority of Westerners this motive 
is so well understood that they refuse to get excited about 
the sporadic renewal of the states’ rights agitation. It pro- 
duces no echo except derisive laughter. 
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More Money and Brains 


The sooner the land is made fully productive, the cheaper it 
will be in the long run. But such a sales’ campaign would 
end in disaster unless the owners carry out this program: 

Select buyers who are really qualified by experience and 
temperament to make a success of the venture. 

Reject prospective buyers unless they have sufficient 
money to get a good start. 

Sell the land to the selected settlers at a reasonable price 
and spread the payments over a long term of years. 

Make loans for improvements to the settlers, these loans 
also to be repayable over a long term. 

Supply expert advice and guidance to direct the productive 
efforts of the settlers into the right channels. 

Organize the settlers for cooperative buying and selling. 

Thereafter make the settlers stand strictly on their own 
feet and meet their obligations without a political shoulder 
to weep on. 

That, in substance, is the program recommended by a 
conference of reclamation and colonization authorities. It’s 
a good program. It will work—provided somebody will 
put up enough money to start it going and provided the 
right man is found to carry it out. It takes money, brains 
and experience to make this program work, and of these 
three the last two are just as important as the first. 
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Pacific Coast Cities Need Fear No Bombing From the Air 


ND now the bunk is being extracted from the scare 

stories predicting that in the next war airplane carriers 
will release hundreds of bombing planes whose loads of 
poison gas will wipe out the population of San Francisco, 
Seattle or New York in a couple of hours. J. M. Scammell, 
former lecturer on political science in the University of Cali- 
fornia, a war veteran and an authority on military subjects, 
is telling the students of the Berkeley institution that the 
dangerous effect of gas on both soldiers and civilians has 
been greatly overstated. He demonstrates from official 
reports that the death rate from tuberculosis among all 
enlisted men during the war was 4.3 per thousand, whereas 
the rate among those that had been gassed was only 2.45 
per thousand while only four of the expeditionary force were 


blinded by gas. 
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He points out that during the last year of the war only 
thirty-three German planes managed to penetrate the air 
defenses of Paris and unload their bombs; during one air 
raid of fifty planes only three got through and only one 
returned undamaged. A total of 150,000 German mustard 
shells fired into an area about the size of London produced 
only fifty deaths, he states, and in his judgment the defenses 
against air attacks on important cities have been so perfected 
that even in closely settled European countries the civilian 
population need not worry about a sudden mass demand 
for golden harps and wings. 

All of which confirms this journal’s frequently expressed 
opinion that a strong, efficient navy plus an adequate air 
force of defending planes would make this blessed country 
practically invulnerable. 
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Watch the Prison Squads Put Their Money Into His Schemes 


G. LEWIS, erstwhile of University City and Atas- 
* cadero, promoter of real estate, mining and oil ventures 
that did not pan out, supersalesman and champion bor- 
rower of the universe, dreamer and visionary, is now in the 
Federal Penitentiary on McNeill’s Island, Washington. 
Brought to trial a second time, he was convicted once more 
and given a second five-year sentence. Completely broke, 
he did not appeal and elected to serve his sentence, with 
spirit unbroken and hopes high. , 
This remarkable man’s incredible career during which he 
raised over thirty million dollars and threw them all to the 
winds, demonstrates the value of self-confidence based on an 


exaggerated ego. Lewis never had a sense of guilt, has none 
now; the sufferings of the thousands who lost their last 
dollar through him made no impression on him; his ego pro- 
tected him as with an armor of nickel steel. Because he 
personally threw everything into the pot and lost it, he 
believes that his skirts are clear. Yet so hypnotic is his 
personality, so plausible are his crazy schemes that he’I] sell 
new ones to all his colleagues in prison, including the guards, 
and emerge in a few years buzzing with twenty-million- 
dollar plans and projects. 

It’s too bad that his ability can’t be harnessed to a really 
useful and profitable job. 
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Unlimbering a Good One 
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“Sam Singer,” a Ukiah Rodeo horse illustrates in this 
photo what a real bucker can do when he gets started, 
The rider up in the air is cowboy Fack Wilson 








RESENTING: 
Georgia P. Bullock: California’s Only Woman Judge 


S. B. Mayhew: He Knows the Indian Art of Cookery 
Emil Hansen: The State of Utah is His Beauty Parlor 
Melbourne Crisp: Founder of a Unique Bank for Sailors 
Mrs. Florence Eichwaldt: Breeder of Rare Exotic Birds 
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A Woman Judge 


C Femininity sits gracefully 
and 100% efficiently on the 
judge's bench when Georgia 
P. Bullock assumes authority. 
She has the distinction of 
being California’s only 
woman judge, with 25,000 
decisions to her credit. Judge 
Bullock was recently ap- 
pointed by the California 
Judicial Council to the Su- 
perior Court Bench, a signal 
honor well deserved 


N 1924 Georgia P. Bullock was ap- 
pointed Judge of the Woman's 
Court of Los Angeles, Municipal 
Court No. 6, in which are tried all 
petty cases involving women except 
trafic violations and violations of the 
Wright Act. While presiding over this 
court Judge Bullock has given nearly 
25,000 decisions. From these there has 


been but one appeal and her judgment 
was sustained by the higher court. A 
remarkable record. 








Judge Bullock has the dis- 
tinction of being the only 
woman judge in the state of 
California but when her suc- 
cessful record becomes better 
known there are likely to 
be other women presiding 
over the courts of the state 
where cases involving women 
are heard. Los Angeles was 
the first city in the West to 
try the innovation of a woman 
judge for the Woman’s Court. 
The results have clearly 
demonstrated that a woman 
offender, almost without ex- 
ception, prefers to be tried 
by a woman judge. To a 
man judge she 1s likely to be 
just another case. To a dis- 
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A Barbecue Expert 


The art of cooking as practised by the red 
man is little known. One of the few white 
men who can prepare savory foods Indian 
style is S. B. Mayhew of Bellingham, 
Washington. He is shown barbecuing a 
king salmon on his farm for the gustatory 
appreciation of visitors 








cerning woman judge she is a problem that 
needs to be solved. Judge Bullock is said 
to possess a sixth sense that tells her 
unerringly when it is best to grant proba- 
tion to a girl or woman and when to im- 
pose a jail sentence. The hundreds to 
whom she has granted probation have with 
three or four exceptions made good. 

Judge Bullock has a record for justice 
in her decisions but it is justice often 
tempered with mercy. Many a girl and 
woman she has helped to the necessities of 
life from her own pocketbook. A young 
girl in jail wanted to attend the funeral 
of a near relative. She was given permis- 
sion, but Judge Bullock found she did not 
have clothes suitable to wear, so she fur- 
nished the girl with a complete outfit. 

Many visionary young girls come to 
Los Angeles hoping to enter the movies. 
In a short time they are 
without funds, their clothing 
wears out and in desperation 
they resort to petty larceny 
to replenish their wardrobes. 
These cases come up in the 
Woman’s Court. During 1927 
Judge Bullock returned to 
their homes nearly one hun- 
dred and forty movie-struck 
girls who had committed such 
offenses. 

The women of Los Angeles 
are very proud of the record 
Judge Bullock has made as a 
capable, sympathetic, firm 
but just judge. At the last 
city election there were one 
hundred and thirty-four can- 
didates on the ballot. Judge 
Bullock led the entire list in 
number of votes cast, being 
many thousand ahead of the 
nearest candidate. She was 
recently appointed by the 
California Judicial Council 
to the Superior Court Bench, 
a signal honor but one richly 
deserved. Very likely she will be even 
more useful in that capacity than as Judge 
of the Woman’s Court. 

Estetta M. Ptace. 


He Beautifies a State 
A BOUT eight years ago Emil Han- 


sen, instructor in landscape gar- 
dening at the Utah Agricultural College, 
decided to be a beauty specialist, his 
“ee 9? ° > 
parlor” an entire state, his tools such 
potential beautifiers as shovels and rakes. 
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Thus he started a “permanent wave” of 
activity throughout Utah, the purpose of 
which was to landscape home grounds and 
communities. 

President E. G. Peterson of the College 

approved this pulchritudinous yearning 
and arranged for his colleague to primp 
up church grounds as a stimulant to trade, 
but for several years home-owners ignored 
his free and generous offer. Then came a 
surprising change. The home and church 
grounds upon which Hansen 
had at first worked began to 
display their new charm and 
dignity, and other home owners 
requested his services, requests 
becoming so numerous that 
the work was taken over by 
the extension service of the 
college, later advancing to in- 
clude entire communities. In 
1926-27 planting was com- 
pleted for eighty-two public 
places such as park, school, 
church, factory, playground 
and cemetery. More than four 
hundred home grounds were 
planted, improving sixty-four 
communities in eighteen of 
Utah’s twenty-nine counties. 
County agricultural agents 
conducted stimulating educa- 
tional work. Chambers of 
commerce got busy. Hansen 
is now receiving calls that he 
cannot find time to fill. 

Twelve towns are listed for a 
five-year improvement pro- 
gram, the citizens giving full 
coéperation. Money for buy- 
ing trees, shrubs, etc., is raised 
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by local enterprise, women’s clubs helping 
greatly. All work is done free. One 
community, Smithfield, i is the outstand- 
ing example in this project. Every public 
place has been landscaped and a park 


planted. On one day one hundred and 
twenty-one teams and more than five 
hundred men worked free. Within a 


month forty-six hundred loads of soil were 
hauled. Five hundred trees were planted 


the first year, six hundred last year and 


































@ Sea-faring men from the Seven 
Seas salt down their savings in 
San Francisco’s water-front. 
Their bank, the Anchor Chain 
Incorporated, 1s the only one of 
its kind in the world. Melbourne 
Crisp founded it with $2.00. It 
15 now capitalized for $1,500,000, 
and plans are being drawn for 

a million-dollar, fifteen-story 

office building 


eight hundred this spring. 
Utah is the leading state in 
the Union in carrying on such 
a broad beautification program, 
all under Hansen’s direction 
after plans and specifications 


C All of Utah is this man’s beauty parlor. He 


started a “permanent wave’ of activity with such 
tools as rakes, hoes and flower-sticks. Result, 
the landscaping of community scenery in eighteen 
of Utah’s twenty-nine counties—and the wave 
rapidly spreading. This splendid progressive 
program originated with its director, 


Emil Hansen 


have been approved by the 
people concerned. Utah’s towns 
and cities impress visitors as 
good places in which to live. 
All because a landscape gar- 
dener so loved his work that he 
wanted the entire state to 
benefit by it. 
LAMONT JOHNSON. 
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Founder of a Sailors’ Bank 
AN FRANCISCO'S water-front, 


the Embarcadero, so long symboli- 

cal of the drama of the sea and those who 

victimize or serve its men, so long the 

scene in which writers have laid plots of 

intrigue and shanghaing, of men degraded, 

of fortunes won and lost—the Embarca- 

dero in these later days is the actual set- 

ting of a constructive story of finance as 

rich in human interest as any fiction 

ever woven about it. In all the litera- 

ture of the sea and its ships there is no 

tale like this, for San Francisco is the 

first city in history to be the home of 

an international banking institution 

peculiarly organized to ‘provide ser- 

vice to those who follow the sea and 

to educate them in rudimentary laws 

of finance hitherto unfamiliar and 

puzzling, but which are the common 
knowledge of the:r land brethren. 

The central personality and founder 

of this remarkable enterprise, the 
Anchor Chain, Incorporated, 11 
Steuart street, San Francisco, is Mel- 
bourne Crisp, a marine engineer of 
the old school who for some twenty- 
six years sailed on every imaginable 
sort of vessel. None of the world’s 
waterways is unknown to Crisp, few 
are the far-flung settlements not 
touched in his travels. He has trod 
the thoroughfares of every sea-port 
city. The ways and thoughts of 
sailors, their pr judices, problems, 
superstitions, likes and dislikes are an 
open book to this man. 

The idea of the Anchor Chain was 
of long standing in its founder’s mind; 
conceived link by link, as it were, and 
finally accomplished in a manner 
characteristic of the whole enterprise. 
Crisp started his bank with exactly 
$2.00. In August, 1922, he called to- 
gether six other seafarimg men; ex- 
plained to them his plan of forming 
an international, coOperative finan- 
cial institution; prevailed upon each 
to match his $2.00 with a like sum. 
This $14.00 formed the Melbourne 
Crisp Escrow Account and was de- 

posited in a local bank. Each of the other 
six contributors had the privilege of with- 
drawing his money any time within six 
months should he decide not to go through 
with the plan. 


J. sad Crisp’s real work began. For 
five months he tramped the water- 
front. He estimates he covered 7000 miles, 
visited some 2200 ships and talked tonum- 
berless seamen; told them he was starting 
a bank on $2.00 and wanted them to come 
into the plan with that sum. He was 
jeered, ridiculed, his sanity questioned. 
But Crisp is no man to give up. Within 
five months he enrolled 507 names, a total 
of $1875. Every one of these men and 
women were charter members of the pro- 
posed organization. ‘The first meeting 
was held in February, 1923; ¢ capitz ilization 
was for $250,000, divided into 50,000 
shares, par value $5.00. Incorporation 
was under the laws of the state of Nevada. 
The present headquarters were secured 
and the work began of selling the 50,000 


shares. This took three years to ac- 
complish. Although the institution was 
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originally organized for the benefit of 
people engaged in maritime occupations it 
was decided that any person may become 
associated who is in sympathy with its 
aims and policies. 

The first investment made by Anchor 
Chain, Inc., was its safe deposit vaults. 
Crisp had listened to many sad tales of 
valuable papers, currency or other treas- 
ured possessions left in secret hiding places 
or with some trusted friend, never to be 
regained by their owners when they re- 
turned from long voyages, and he realized 
that such vaults would be the ready con- 
tact point between the Anchor Chain and 
those whom it most desired to reach and 
interest. Such proved 
to be the case. It was 
simple to explain the 
purpose of a safe- 
deposit box to the 
average seaman. To 
the majority it was 
the first time they 
had availed them- 
selves of such facili- 
ties. To place their 
valuables under lock 
and key; go away and 
in perhaps a year re- 
turn to find their pos- 
sessions where and as 
they left them was a 
totally new experi- 
ence—a fact un- 
known, unbelievable! 
From this simple fact 
has grown an amaz- 
ing confidence in 
Crisp and the Anchor 
Chain. Gradually box 
holders began to ask 


questions. Their 
financial education 
grew apace. They 


began to realize the 
wisdom of opening 
savings accounts or buying stock in 
the company with the money left in 
safe-deposit boxes, either of which ex- 
periences was new to these followers of 
the sea. But was not this their own bank, 
headed by one from their own ranks? It 
belonged to them; they belonged to it. It 
was not like the ordinary land bank, to 
them a terrifying place of formality. It 
was right on the water-front and a man 
did not have to dress up to go to it. He 
could go in his overalls. And so they 
come to the Anchor Chain—sturdy-bod- 
ied, shy men with the isolation of the sea 
stamped upon them, children in the ways 
of the land and its money systems. Men 
of every race and nation, French, Italian, 
Chinese, Spanish, Hindus, Negroes, Scan- 
dinavians, Spanish, Russians; for the 
internationalism and fellowship of the 
high seas knows no race, caste or position, 
no past, present or future. To Crisp they 
confide their plans, their dreams. ‘Their 
confidence in him is absolute. He has a 
box filled with keys of safe-deposit boxes 
rented from the Anchor Chain and given 
to him for safe keeping. A strange paradox 
of implicit trust. 

In icatadien: 1926, Anchor Chain, Inc., 
was recapitalized for $1,500,000. ‘The in- 
stitution has invested in the properties at 
7,9 and 11 Market street and 11, 13 and 
21 Steuart street, giving a frontage of 45 





feet on Market with a depth of 137 feet 
and a frontage of 62 feet on Steuart. This 
holding forms a key lot valued at $300,000 
and is rated one of the most important 
holdings on lower Market street. Plans 
are under way to erect on this site a mil- 
lion-dollar, fifteen-story, class A office 
building to house the concern and provide 
it with a source of revenue. Since the 
organization is largely a codperative pool- 
ing of funds for purchase of real estate and 
sound securities, all revenue derived from 
every source will be shared by stockholders 
according to their holdings. There are 
now twelve hundred stockholders on the 


books. That Anchor Chain is destined 





It is 
estimated that 15,000,000 of the world’s 
population are engaged in maritime pur- 
suits. This house is the only one provid- 
ing a financial port, anchor, chain and 
base of supplies for citizens of the high 
seas and one that will serve them any- 


for greater growth is inevitable. 


where. Accounts find their way to 11 
Steuart street from every quarter of the 
globe. No longer does the sailor who is 
a depositor or stockholder go ashore in the 
world’s ports to be stripped in a few hours 
of money earned by months of hard toil. 
He has become a financier, a capitalist, a 
security holder. He dispatches his sav- 
ings directly to the Anchor Chain. He 
encourages others of his less enlightened 
fellow seamen to do likewise. 

Such is the influence of one man. and 
his idea, operating in a field known to him, 
and applied to a problem and a need never 
before. touched. Zor A. Batru. 


A Breeder of Rare Birds 


cS entering the home and _ rear 
garden of Mrs. Florence Eich- 


waldt I immediately sensed that I had 
come upon a place where happiness dwells. 
Such singing, chattering, and playing of 
birds in captivity was a new thing to me. 
But, naturally, this lover of birds “has a 
way” with them. The city of Hayward, 
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California, is proud of Mrs. Eichwaldt, 
claiming her as the first person and only 
woman to breed exotic birds out of their 
native haunts. She is also known for her 
bird paintings. Some of her birds were 
exhibited in the Roller Canary Show in 
Oakland last December and won all the 
prizes for rare birds. The remarkably 
fine condition of her collection has at- 
tracted bird lovers everywhere, for each 
specimen is perfect, full plumaged, sleek, 
glossy. There are four hundred, some 
extinct in their native haunts. -Among 
these are Bengal Parrots, African Para- 
keets, Lories (Albino Sparrows), Crested 
Cockatoos and varieties from many for- 
eign countries. A pair 
of Surf Birds—there 
are less than a half 
dozen pairs in the 
world—was the gift of 
Lord Tavistock. 

The garden, one 


hundred feet by fifty, 


ow 
(Mrs. Florence Eich- 
waldt, ornithologist. 
She breeds exotic birds 
in captivity, an extra- 
ordinary achievement. 
Two of her prizes, seen 
here, are Frisky, a sul- 
phur-crested cockatoo, 
and Lindy, a brilliant 
parrot who, like his 
namesake, isn’t keen 
about talking for publi- 
cation 
ow 

contains seven aviar- 
ies, a goldfish pond 
and an arbor. Aside 
from aviary bowers of 
roses, choice plants 
encircle the pond. 
Fruit trees find room. 
Neighbors have desig- 
nated this garden “A bird heaven.” 

Mrs. Eichwaldt has led a busy life. She 
was a political correspondent for Russia 
during seventeen years there and helped 
Russian women to market their embroid- 
eries and laces; she contributes to orni- 
thological magazines and has a bird book 
ready for publication, in which she de- 
scribes the humanly fine, foolish, loving 
and intelligent characteristics of her pets. 
The red cardinal is an arch hypocrite; 
Frisky, a sulphur-crested cockatoo, too 
timid to fight for himself, drove off a dog 
attacking his mistress; Pal, a pugnacious 
brilliant Royal Macaw from Peru, that 
fought even the fire department called out 
to catch him, is as wax in his owner’s hands; 
Caesar Augustus, a parrot from India, 
estimated at one hundred years old, for 
three years has fed his mate who, because 
of a broken bill, cannot feed herself. 

Mrs. Eichwaldt is the mother of the late 
Alvin Eichwaldt, navigator and radio 
operator of the Dallas Spirit that went 
down in the Pacific on its errand of mercy. 
His radio log on this trip was the longest 
on record. Hayward has raised money 
for a monument to him. His mother 
prefers the sum to be spent for an aviary, 
zoological or botanic garden. This would 
be her son’s choice, she maintains, as it 
would benefit more than the sculptor. 

PaTIENCE MarsHALy LEAVER. 
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Such Men as Briant H. 
Wells Are Really Greater 
Heroes in Peace Than 


in War 


HESE remarks are mainly in- 

tended to be about a famous 

soldier son of the West who 

has recently added another 

star to his shoulder straps. 
In doing so he has given new distinction 
to the game of marbles as a preparation 
for a military career. It is feared that 
the War Department has not 
hitherto appreciated the import- 
ance of this game in developing 
marksmanship, but if that is the 
case, it must be remembered that 
marbles was not a popular game 
among American boys until 1805 
—and, of course, it takes time to 
collect data and arrive at mature 
conclusions. The Adjutant Gen- 
eral tells me that he hopes that 
the study will be completed before 
the next war. 

This matter of marbles almost 
diverted me from naming my hero 
—you see he was a wonderful 
marble player in his boyhood 
days. I am referring to Briant 
H. Wells, a native son of Salt 
Lake City, Assistant Chief of 
Staff of the United States Army 
and recently made a major-gen- 
eral. Born in 1871, General Wells 
early took to marble shooting and 
was the first kid ever to win the 
undisputed marble championship 
of Salt Lake. Whenever the 
General returns to the home town 
the marble shooting days are 
quite generally revived conversa- 
tionally. Also there is much talk 
about the high percentage of 
Utah born men who attain 
national distinction. 

Maybe polygamy is more in the 
line of eugenics than monogamy. I believe 
some sharp at Yale has recently calculated 
that at compound interest, using the pre- 
vailing rate, there eventually will be so 
many Mormons of celebrity in the United 
States that all the celebrities will be Mor- 
mons if there are to be left any obscurities 
to afford the comparison which yields cele- 
brities. I hope you get me, but anyway, 
your chance of being famous is about 
ten thousand times as great in Utah as 
anywhere else. If you don’t believe it, 
consider General Wells’ brother, the for- 
mer Governor Heber M. Wells; Reed 
Smoot and Senator King. Lest Utah get 
too much credit, it should be pointed out 
that the Wells come of stock that was 
notable as long ago as the seventeenth cen- 
tury. You will have no difficulty in re- 
calling that the fourth colonial governor 
of Connecticut was Thomas Wells. 

In due time, the future general entered 
the University of Utah, which was at that 





time a vertical university, that is, it 
covered the field of learning pretty well 
from top to bottom, but was lacking in 
breadth. Two years there fitted the 
youngster for a political job in the office 
of F 
Salt Lake. In the city hall he was privi- 
leged to associate with such famous Mor- 
mon “stake” bishops as John E. Dooley, 
W. S. McCormick, Thomas G. Webber, 
John Sharp and other leaders of the sturdy 
sectarian state that Brigham Young 
founded in the Great American Desert. 
In 1891 young Wells was appointed to 
West Point, and thus was “‘sealed”’ to the 
Army instead of the Church. 





Major-General Briant H. Wells, Assistant Chiey 
of Staff of the U. S. Army 


On graduating, the second-lieutenant 
was assigned to the Second Infantry Regi- 
ment at Fort Omaha. The old Wild West 
was then pretty much a matter of history, 
but the army still had many interesting 
duties in the plains country. At that time, 
Lt. John J. Pershing was military in- 
structor at the University of Nebraska, 
and it was as a judge of competitive drills 
of the student battalion that Wells first 
met Pershing. From Fort Omaha the 
youngster went to Fort Yates in North 
Dakota, and was assigned to fascinating 
duty at Standing Rock Indian agency, 
four days march from the nearest railway 
station, where the jobs were sometimes 
thrilling and the hunting good. Next came 
a glorious assignment to the old home 
town, where he organized and trained the 
National Guard. If your memory has not 
failed you, you will recall the splendid 
service his Utah artillery units rendered 
later in the Philippines. 





rancis Armstrong, then mayor of 
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The West a¢ Washington 


By Theodore M. Knappen 


SuNSET’S Staff Correspondent at 
the National Capital 


Rejoining his regiment when war with 
Spain was declared, Wells arrived at 
Birmingham, Alabama, while the Cuba 
expedition under General Shafter was sail- 
ing and sailing back, for fear of the Span- 
ish fleet. He wired to his West Point 
chum, Lt. McArthur: “Hold the fleet, 
Mac, I am coming.” The telegram was 
sent C. O. D., and Mac had to row ashore 
ten miles in order to get it and pay $2.50 
charges. He supposed the message 
was from his young wife. This in- 
cident has been a sore matter be- 
tween the two officers ever since. 
But the fleet was held, and just 
in time Lt. Wells climbed over the 
bulwarks of the flagship, only to 
trip and fall flat before the grinning 
gaze of Cols. Leonard Wood and 
Theodore Roosevelt. This awk- 
ward accident was not held against 
him, however, and he had the 
great privilege of taking a lively 
part in the bloody battle of San 
Juan hill, for which he was re- 
warded with a brevet captaincy 
for gallantry in action. 

Ordered back to Fortress Mon- 
roe to regain his health, he was 
soon made a regular firstlieutenant 
in the newly organized Eighteenth 
Infantry. Seven months from the 
time he left Salt Lake for Cuba 
he was passing through the home 
town on the way tothe Philippines. 
There he saw several years of 
strenuous service. The outbreak 
of the World War found him a 
major at Nogales, Arizona. Thence 
he was transferred to Washington, 
and in the following August was 
made a colonel in command of the 
318th Regiment at Camp Lee, Vir- 
ginia. In December he was ordered 
to report to General Tasker H. 
Bliss, American member of the Supreme 
War Council at Versailles. Subsequently, 
with the rank of brigadier general, he be- 
came Pershing’s chief of staff. 

To telescope the years that followed, he 
is Once again near the top, working tire- 
lessly to prepare the United States for the 
next war, which always comes despite the 
stubborn faith of the pacifists that the 
last war is always the final last. 


ace men as Wells are really greater 
heroes in peace than in war. Forgot- 
ten then by their countrymen they toil in 
obscurity to make ready for another hour 
of national peril, knowing full well that the 
invincible optimism of their countrymen 
will make their work futile. But they 
find their reward in the satisfaction of 
performing a public duty in an environ- 
ment from which the sordid factors of the 
treadmill struggle to gain a living are ab- 
sent. 
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Santa Barbara 


home of Mrs. Duncan Jackson is an 
inspiration to lovers of gardens and 
homes of the smaller type. From a wind- 
ing road the lawn is seen, rising in a slight 
slope to the front of the house. A lily 
pond surrounded with tall blooming 
plants and graceful grasses is nestled near 
the road. The path to the main entrance 
follows a rocky stream bed overgrown 
with many colored flowers and beautiful 
ferns, so placed and freely growing that 
they seem to be nature’s handiwork alone. 
The house is outwardly finished with 
light colored stucco and has a red tile 
roof. Entering the living-room through 
the front door one immediately is aware 
of a restful, homelike feeling, and a sense 
of spaciousness because of the arched 
(Continued on page 80) 


I scenic site a California hilltop, the 


Residence of -A(ts. ‘Duncan ‘fackson 































See and beauty are 

finely balanced in the compara- 

tively small but lovely estate of 

Mrs. Duncan Jackson, situated 

on a Santa Barbara hilltop. So 

i charming is the garden that tt 15 

frequently visited by members of 

Garden Clubs on tour. The 

dwelling is a successful example 

of the unobtrusive in Spanish de- 

sign. The garden 1s individual, 

evolved as the favorite pastime of 

Mrs. Jackson’s mother, whose 

; ideals it continues to express 
from year to year 


[ Tue photographs tell their own 
story of fragrant flowers, smooth 
green lawns and walled seclusion. 
On the page following is a glimpse 
of the broad grassy terrace, gold- 
fish pond and stone fountain. 
The carved bench in a corner of 

; the patio (at right) 1s but one of 
many interesting and appro- 
priate features of this delightful 
enclosure. All rooms open upon 

the patio 











“The Rose 
cn” 


The West admiringly 
yields this supreme 
title to Portland, Ore- 
gon, whose sister cities 
of the Pacific Coast 
are “runners up” but 
unequal rivals of the 
northern metropolis in 
massed magnificence of 
rosé production 
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At left: Another 

view of the lovely Santa 

Barbara garden illus- 
trated on preceding 


pages 
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William E. Fisher 
Arthur A. Fisher 
Architects 


HIS sunny retreat is in 
the residence of John 
Evans, a home of un- 
usual interest in Denver, 
Colorado. It is called 
the Palm Room because 
j that plant 4s a dominat- 
ing feature 


ther 
anta 
lus- 


ng At left: Flower arrangement 


in an Indian basket 


Photograph by Helen Lukens Gaut 


The Sun Room in a Denver Home 









He couldn’t deceive anyone as 


tion. 
wonderful and soft and fragrant as Molly. 
Molly was too good for him. He had al- 


ways known that. He had forgotten for a 
time what a shrimp he was inside. “Molly, 
darlin’,”’ he said at last, “I think I had bet- 
ter be going back to help Padraic with 
them turkeys.” 

Molly’s two hands were on the wheel, 
her attention on the heavy traffic. There 
was no way for her to tell that Seumas’ 
tan face was drawn and serious—that it 
was the color of coffee with too much 
milk in it. Molly’s laugh was silvery as 
she drove her machine between a running 
street car and the curb. 

“Thank goodness, you can see the hu- 
mor of it, darling. What do you say if we 
both go back and help Padraic? He needs 
help all right and he will find out too that 
he can’t hire the kind of help you have 
been all these years. He will also find 
out, what every one on the river 
knows, that Molly Jamison knew 
what she was doing when she chose 
Seumas Garland. Did you think to 
bring the money for the license, 


? Seumas said, “I thought 


Ill 


T was late afternoon when 
Seumas again returned to the 
corn field. He was driving Molly’s 
car. Molly had stayed at home to 
add a piece of blue ribbon to some- 
thing or other. Seumas had seen 
the improvised wedding altar in the 
corner of the living room. From 
the kitchen had come business-like, 
culinary sounds and a multitude of 
savory odors. His dislike for tur- 
keys mellowed when his stout Irish 
nose had caught a whiff of the 
roasting birds. ‘‘All this, for Molly 
and me!” Seumas held his head 
high as he approached the corn field. 
He recalled, with a deep feeling of 
satisfaction, the envious look on the mar- 
riage license clerk’s face when the clerk had 
issued the certificate. The jeweler, the 
ticket agent, the owners and clerks at the 
shops where he and Molly had visited, 
each had added a block in the upbuilding 
of Seumas’ ego. At Molly’s home, there 
had been a group of earlier arrivals, men 
relatives from distant cities and land- 
holders nearby. They had asked his opin- 
ion, his advice on matters pertaining to 
agriculture. Seumas, as always, had said 
little, but somehow the little he had said, 
seemed to please his listeners. Molly had 
proudly taken his arm and had introduced 
him to the people he did not know. She 
had stood by looking up at him when he 
spoke, nodding her head in approval. 

And now Seumas was going back to the 
cornfield. He had not forgotten his fear. 
He was aware that unless he could stand 
up to his brother Padraic, he would not 
go through with the marriage. He owed 
it to Molly, he told himself. 

He stopped Molly’s car and looked out 
over the prickly alfalfa fields. He saw his 
brother Padraic—a disheveled Padraic in 
his shirt sleeves. He was directing a small 
army of men from a strategic point near 


Seumas Stands Up! 


(Continued from page 27) 


the corn. Frothing saddle horses with 
lowered heads stood untethered about the 
fields. The mower teams grazed with hot, 
wet collars about their ears at the short, 
stiff tufts of alfalfa. Every available man on 
the ranch was standing at temporary ease 
while the turkey flock pecked nervously on 
the outskirts of the corn. And there were 
a thousand or more birds still to come! 

Padraic’s voice roaring commands 
reached Seumas sitting in Molly’s car. 

“All right, men. Y’ can drive them in 
now. Y’Il have no further trouble in get- 
ting them in with the lanes mowed through. 
Step lively, fellows. I want to have these 
birds filled up before night. It is almost 
dark now. Take them easy. Take them 
easy there, Olsen. Watch what you’re 
doing! Do you want to scatter them all 
over hell again?” 


Pastoral 
By Ben Hur Lampman 

If we might fare to Arcady, 
To sunny, funny Arcady, 


We'd have a cottage by the creek 
And we would keep a cow; 


And she should graze on buds and dew, 


And I would bring her cream to you, 

With wild strawberries not a few, 
And I would make a vow. . . 

But what I'd vow you shall not hear; 

You are forbid to listen, dear; 

But, oh, I love you while I fear 
We'll never keep a cow. 


Seumas watching, instinctively knew 
that the men were not responding the way 
they should. There was something about 
the way they moved that augured the 
easily spoken “J want my time.” In- 
stinctively, too, Seumas reached for the 
door. He would have to hold the boys, 
he told himself. They were good boys and 
fools for work, if they were handled right. 
They had worked all night for him many a 
time. But Seumas’ hand never reached 
the door. Instead, he gripped the steering 
wheel. He had come out here for the sole 
purpose of standing by—of doing nothing. 
And unless he could accomplish this feat, he 
determined not to appear at the wedding. 

“Sh! Sh!’ Seumas heard Padraic blow- 
ing between his teeth. “Get in there ye 
lunk-headed fools.” 

Something seemed to have happened to 
Padraic’s polish. It was obviously diff- 
cult for him to herd turkeys and be a 
gentleman at the same time. It was ap- 
parent to Seumas that Padraic was not 
using his head along with his work. Seu- 
mas would have known without thinking 
about it that the men were on edge. He 
would have known, too, that the turkeys 
would run down the lanes Padraic had 





mowed, through the corn field and out 
the other side. But Padraic’s voice broke 
in upon his thoughts again. 

There they go. They are going in 
now. I knew J would get them into that 
corn. Hi, there, Parker,” (why didn’t he 
say Joe?) “Hey there, you,” (that’s Fred), 
“cap ’em. Cap ’em! They are running 
down the lanes to the far end. Get on 
your horses. Call the dogs. Hell!” 

With the field of luxuriant corn behind 
them, the birds started off across country 
after real or imaginary bugs. With bumpy, 
bald heads stretched out on long, naked 
necks, with sharp glass-button eyes alert 
and with tails fanned straight out behind, 
they dodged and darted in all directions. 
Padraic’s small army of men started after 
them. Padraic, shouting a hundred con- 
flicting directions, ran up and down the 
field. Suddenly, with calm deliberateness, 
the men gave up the chase. Quite casu- 
ally, they gathered their teams and 
saddle horses and started for home. 
The turkeys scattered over the line 
fences, over drainage ditches, over 
the back levee. One lone bird flew 
to the top of a willow tree growing 
near the corn, and while teetering 
on a slender limb, she cast an in- 
quisitive one-eyed glance down upon 
Padraic. With his well-cared for 
hands clenched in fury, Padraic 
stared back at the plump hen with 
the yellow feather in her left wing. 
The hen flipped her tail, aimed her 
long neck at a distant field, and with 
a series of ear-splitting shrieks, she 
flew away. 


EUMAS was still sitting in 

Molly’s car listening to his 

brother. Even if Padraic were not 

much of a hand he had learned, in 

the course of the afternoon, to swear 

with the best of them. After a riotous 

spending of expletives, Padraic ap- 

proached Seumas. His body sagged 

as he walked and his feet shuffled along the 

ground. He didn’t look much like a gentle- 

man now, Seumas told himself, nor for that 

matter, did he look like a hand, either. 

Padraic looked foolish. With the realiza- 

tion of this, Seumas squared his shoulders. 

He loosened his grip upon the steering 

wheel. For the first time in his life, he 

wondered if Padraic was such a great 
man after all. 

“T say, boy,” 
to a halt by the side of the car. 
me into town, will ye?” 

“What for?” 
‘What for?” 
surprise Padraic. 

Once again Seumas clutched the wheel 
of the car. The gesture seemed now a 
symbol of his determination to stand up 
to Padraic. 

“T am going in to see about selling the 
turkeys.” 

“We aint sellin’ them turkeys,” Seumas 
told him. “That is,’ he amended, “‘not 
until Thanksgivin’.” The strain of stand- 
ing up to Padraic was terrific. It squeezed 
the cold sweat out of Seumas—cold sweat 
that dampened and chilled his body until 
it trembled. 


Padraic said as he came 


“Drive 


The question seemed to 
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“We aren’t?” 

*Nio.”” 

Seumas’ hands left the steering wheel. 
One stubby index finger tapped gertly 
on Padraic’s disheveled shirt front. ‘“We’re 
not sellin’ now, Padraic, because I don’t 


want to sell. I have been a-takin’ care of 
them birds all year—takin’ care of them 
when I should have been here on the bot- 
tom looking after things. The Home Place 
aint in the shape it was. You agreed to 
look after these turkeys while I was gone. 
Y’ remember?” 

“Certainly I remember, but how was I 
to know that these turkeys were as wild as 
March hares?” 

“Turkeys are turkeys. They’re all like 
these when they are raised out on the 
range. Barnyard turkeys is different. Y’ 
may have some trouble with these and if 
y’ don’t watch out howy’ talk tothe hands, 
ye’re going to have trouble with them. 





But there aint going to be any birds sold 
off’n this ranch until a-Thanksgivin’.” 

“What’s got into y’ boy? Don’t you 
think I know m’ business?” 

““Y’ know v’r business and y’ think y’ 
know mine. Y’ think anybody can farm. 
Y’ll know different by the time I come 
back. This afternoon I let out the con- 
tract for the finishin’ of Molly’s home. 
We’re goin’ to live out here on the ranch 
and run it. Y’ can run the business end 
same as y’ always runned it from town. 
And,” Seumas continued quietly, “We 
aint goin’ to raise no more turkeys.” 

Padraic studied Seumas’ calm, set face 
fora moment. He made no answer. His 
eyes wavered. He looked out toward the 
corn. At last he spoke. “I guess I'll 
have that corn mowed down,” he said. 
“Joe and Fred can throw up some roosts 
here in the alfalfa field and with a couple 
of turkey herders—” 





Seumas Stands Up! 


“The turkeys won’t do much more run- 
nin’ tonight,” Seumas interrupted him. 
“T’ll get the boys to help y’ in the mornin’ 
until y’r herders arrive. They’ll stay if 
I ask them to. And now we had better 
be startin’ for the weddin’. Ye’ll have to 
get cleaned up some. Come on, Padraic, 
jump in.” 

An early setting sun was sinking rapidly 
behind the Coast Range Mountains to the 
west, as Seumas and Padraic rode along 
silently toward Molly’s home. As they 
drew into the barnyard, Padraic asked, 
“T think we had better sell all the turkeys 
at Thanksgiving, don’t you, Seumas?” 

“Yes, all. All, that is, but Charlie. We 
had better keep Charlie. She and the old 
pet gobbler will raise us enough turkeys 
for next Thanksgivin’ and Christmas.” 

“T hate that damn Charlie bird,” Pad- 
raic said. 

“Charlie aint so bad,” said Seumas. 
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given it and though this morning the 
minds of the women were undoubtedly on 
other things than scenery, they were more 
than once provoked into sincere expres- 
sions of delight. Gilmartin also at times 
ceased his low-toned conversation with 
the girl, his eyes lighting at the vista 
spread before us at an unexpected turn in 
the winding trail. Four hours of heavy 
climbing brought us to the summit. It 
was noon when we dismounted at the 
flat, graded space on the mountain top 
where the summer watchmen of the forest 
erect their tents. The foresters had gone 
for the winter. The tall white flagpole, 
symbol of government authority, stood 
alone, its unburdened halyards slapping 
gently in the wind. 

Below us was the gorge of Cafion Creek, 
its sheer walls of granite sparkling in the 
sun where diminished streams of autumn 
trickled toward deep green pools a thou- 
sand feet beneath the rim. To me, after 
months of stuffy offices and wind-blown 
city grime, that great water-worn gash in 
the mountains is always a majestic and 
inspiring sight. I drew a deep breath of 
the crisp air as I stood gazing, heedless of 
the artificial gurgles of polite appreciation 
from the women. I knew that they had 
seen all there was to see of the world’s al- 
pine scenery. 

Evidently the mind of Wes, the practi- 
cal, was yet dwelling on the time when 
the basin beyond the gorge would be filled 
with water—a far reaching, forest-rimmed 
lake. For now, as he tethered the horses, 
he remarked: 

“Those power engineers have a camp 
in the canyon somewhere below here. As 
soon as I can find the time, I’m going 
down to see what they are trying to do.” 

North of the peak was a more soothing 
vista, one far more pleasing to the eye of 
the sportsman. Below us, in the center 
of a wide, emerald meadow, lav Aspen 
Lake, its surface like molten turquoise in 
the sunlight. It seemed as if one might 
have tossed a stone down into the placid 
water, yet I knew from experience that it 
was more than a mile distant, and by the 





(Continued from page 17) 


tortuous way one would have to climb 
down through the sprawling cherry thick- 
ets, it was a good deal farther. Many 
times, in Wes’ company, had I thrashed 
the thickets above the little lake, routing 
out wary old blacktails. And many had 
fallen before our rifles. Now, as I sensed 
that the Terrys wished for some reason to 
be rid of our presence for a while, I sug- 
gested to Wes that we take a short tramp 
through the roughs while the others rested 
from their ride and enjoyed the view. 
Wes agreed promptly. Hunting with a 
congenial companion was always his great- 
est delight. 

“There are deer in the cherry thickets,” 
he declared, “and we are as apt to get one 
as not. These other folks won’t care to 
climb down around the cliffs and there’s 
no need of our being gone more than an 
hour or so.” 


SSURING the others that we would 

be back by twoo’clock at the latest, 
we started down the brushy slope toward 
the lake, separating, as was our custom, so 
as to bring any startled deer between two 
fires. But my luck was bad. Bucks there 
were in plenty, yet it seemed impossible 
to get a shot at the wily old creatures. 
Often I caught a glimpse of shaking brush 
and heard the thud of hard hoofs on rocky 
ground as | prowled the steep slope. At 
last I jumped a grey old fellow from a 
clump of buckthorn almost under my 
feet. As the buck plunged recklessly 
down the slide rock for the safety of the 
brush I snapped a quick shot. He was 
gone before I could align him again with 
the sights but at the thicket’s edge I 
found a blood trace, not much, but enough 
to know that I had not missed. It might 
mean a long trail but it was decidedly not 
sporting to abandon it. 

Time passed as I tracked the red spots 
on rocks or leaves. Often I heard the 
deer below me and was spurred to eager 
haste, but try as I would, I could not re- 
gain sight of my quarry. And then I 


definitely lost the trail of tiny scarlet 
drops in the aspen thicket at the foot of 
the cliffs. I walked out into the meadow, 
knowing that Wes would see me standing 
there. Occasionally I had heard the click 
of rolling rock which told me that Wes also 
was making his way down the cliffs at the 
head of the little lake, a half mile away. 
Now, as I stood there in the sunlight, fill- 
ing my pipe, I heard the thud of rapid 
shots from over the ridge back of me. Ap- 
parently, Gilmartin or Miss Terry had 
sighted something to shoot at, possibly a 
deer scared out by my own activities. 
Mentally wishing them better luck than 
mine I waited for Wes to come across the 
wide meadow. 

But as the mountaineer leisurely ap- 
proached, a movement at the edge of the 
timber almost a quarter of a mile away 
caught my attention. A man had emerged 
from the trees and was making his way 
slowly toward the cabin that had once 
been the summer headquarters for John 
Fletcher’s cowboys before the herding 
of dudes brought in more money than 
could be made by cattle grazing alone. 
Now the mountain cabin is used occasion- 
ally by a hunting party from the ranch or 
by those who wish to troll for the fat old 
rainbows that throng the lake. And for 
that reason, Wes now keeps the little 
log shelter well stocked with food supplies 
and clean bedding. Also, after the forest 
men have concluded their summer patrol, 
the Aspen Lake cabin is the only place on 
the mountain where a telephone remains. 

At that distance it was impossible to 
identify the stranger as anyone whom I 
knew. I saw that he was hatless and with- 
out a coat. He moved in a queer, shuffling 
manner which puzzled me. 

“What’s the matter with that fellow? 
Do vou suppose he’s been lost in the hills?” 

Wes had come up and was standing 
beside me. Before I could answer, the 
dude-wrangler shouted, attempting to at- 
tract the stranger’s attention. The man 
paid not the slightest heed and now, as 
he neared the cabin, he stumbled and 
fell. Even at that distance, we could see 
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Telephone service, a public trust 


An Advertisement of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


THE widespread ownership of the 
Bell Telephone System places an 
obligation on its management to 
guard the savings of its hundreds of thou- 
sands of stockholders. 

Its responsibility for so large a part of 
the country’s telephone service imposes 
an obligation that the service shall always 
be adequate, dependable and satisfactory 
to the user. 

The only sound policy that will meet 
these obligations is to continue to furnish 
the best possible service at the lowest cost 
consistent with financial safety. 

There is then in the Bell System no 





incentive to earn speculative or 
large profits. Earnings must be 
sufficient to assure the best possi- 
ble service and the financial integrity of 
the business. Anything in excess of these 
requirements goes toward extending the 
service or keeping down the rates. 

This is fundamental in the policy of the 
company. 

The Bell System’s ideal is the same as 
that of the public it serves—the most tele- 
phone service and the best, at the least 
cost to the user. It accepts its responsi- 
bility for a nation-wide telephone service 
as a public trust. 
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the effort he made to pull himself upright 
and open the door. As with one thought 
we broke into a run. 

“The man’s all in,” Wes panted as we 
raced across the close cropped sward. He 
must be hurt.” 

I was too much occupied in trying to 
keep up with the younger man’s pace to 
answer. Wes reached the cabin door be- 
fore me. 

“Good Heavens! He’s dead!” 

At the horrified exclamation I peered 
into the Jow-roofed cabin’s dim interior 
to see the stranger crumpled on the floor, 
his khaki shirt wet with blood, a dark 
stain spreading on the floor beneath. 

“Why—why—it’s the Count,” Wes 
stammered. “That’s the fellow whom I 
told you left a day or two before this 
party came. How in blazes did he get up 
on this mountain? What’s he got on those 
clothes for?” 

For a moment I was too bewildered to 
move or speak. That dark face was the 
one upon which the light of the tiny elec- 
tric torch had rested for a moment last 
night, I was sure. I brushed past 
the mountaineer to kneel beside the 
body, making a swift examination 
of the wound although my first 
glance had warned me it would be 
useless. 

“This man was shot with a rifle a 
short time ago.” I must have 
shouted the words. “The bullet 
went through the chest high up and 
came out the back. There was ap- 
parently little shock. He bled to 
death solely because of lack of 
medical attention.” 

“Yes,” Wes said. “He’d been 
to this cabin with me and knew 
there was a telephone here. He 
must have been coming here in an 
attempt to get help. But what was 
he doing here when he was sup- 
posed to have gone home? Do you | 
suppose he could have been prowling 
around in the brush and got hit by a 
stray bullet?” 

I did not answer. My brain was a mael- 
strom of conflicting thoughts but out of 
that fog of confusion came the thought 
that I was sure I knew why the dead man 
—count or whatever he was—had re- 
mained in the vicinity of Ma Fletcher’s. 
And then I was utterly dumfounded at 
the mountaineer’s question: 

“Are you certain it was a deer you shot 
at, Doctor?” 


s HY? What on earth do you 
mean?” IJ asked. 

“Well,” Wes said hesitatingly, “I don’t 
know exactly what I do mean, but it’s 
easy to mistake a man for a deer when 
he’s dressed like that. I can’t help think- 
ing how close you were to the cabin when 
you fired that shot. Perhaps you didn’t 
really get a good look at the deer.” 

I wasn’t angry at the implication. I 
have known Wes since he was a boy. But 
I was bewildered more than ever. I had 
known it was a deer when I shot and yet— 
and yet—. Now, to my intense surprise, 
as I attempted to concentrate my mind 
on the events of the afternoon, I could 
not recall a picture of that antlered, blue- 
gray form plunging down through the 
buckthorn. With a thrill of fear I realized 


how many patients I had examined whose 








positive statements under stress of emo- 
tion had been wide of the truth. But in 
my present state of mind, there was only 
one answer to make. 

“T don’t know.” 

“T’ll go back to the summit and get the 
rest of the party,” Wes said dully, “while 
you stay here. This is the worst mess 
that ever happened on this mountain.” 

He stepped to the door and I stood star- 
ing after him. There was nothing further 
I could do with the body, nor in my agita- 
tion did I think of doing anything. Then, 
faint, but unmistakable, came a woman’s 
cry. Someone on the peak was calling 
for help. Wes caught the sound. 

“Come on,” he said brusquely. “There’s 
more trouble up there. We can’t do the 
dead fellow any good. Maybe I’ll need 
help with some live ones. Damn the dude- 
wrangling business, anyway.” 

There was little conversation as we 
lunged up the steep rise of the mountain, 
scrambling over loose slide rock and claw- 
ing at the unfriendly branches. One needs 
all one’s breath as well as a stout heart to 


Travel 


By Exvinor LENNEN 


I am a stay-at-home, they say, 


Half pitiful, half chiding; 


But, oh, at night when skies come down 


My soul goes riding, riding. 


I dare not tell where I shall go 


Lest bandits should be hiding 


To steal away the treasure gained 


When I go riding, riding. 


make a forced climb at such an elevation. 
It must have been half an hour before we 
crawled up the last cliff and, panting 
drenched with sweat, emerged into the 
little man-made clearing where we had 
left the horses. Mrs. Terry, no longer a 
haughty dame of the patricians, but now 
merely a broken, weeping old woman, 
ran toward us with a little gasp of relief, 
stammering incoherently: 

“Katherine is down there in the timber. 
I heard shots—many shots. She must be 
lost or hurt. Oh, I knew my girl was 
foolish to come here—I warned her—” 
The woman ceased abruptly, pressing a 
hand to her mouth in a gesture of alarm. 

“Calm yourself, Mrs. Terry,” I told her. 
“Tell us what happened. We can’t be of 
help unless you compose yourself and 
give us the facts.” 

Haltingly, the distracted woman man- 
aged to sob out her story. Shortly after 
Wes and I had left the party, Gilmartin 
had taken his rifle and gone down the 
slope on the opposite side of the ridge 
from us, with the avowed intention of 
trying for a shot at a deer. Thus the 
women were left alone. Later, Katherine 
also had strolled into the timber, the 
mother said. She gave no reason for 
this and in my haste to interpret the 
woman’s frightened babbling, I did not 
question her. Some time after her daugh- 
ter had disappeared, Mrs. Terry had 
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heard a number of shots down near the 
rim of the canyon. Then, she said, she 
had become frantic with fear. Luckily, 
we had heard her screams. 

For a moment, we two men stood there 
without speech. Somehow, without con- 
scious effort, my eyes were drawn toward 
the slender white set in the center of 
the clearing and one of those distracting, 
inconsequential thoughts that will persist 
in interrupting the most serious medita- 
tion clamored for attention. The soil at 
the base of the tall pole had been scored 
deeply. Rocks that had been neatly piled 
against the base were now thrown care- 
lessly aside. I wondered why anyone had 
been so childish as to attempt to under- 
mine the flagpole that had been dragged 
to the summit and erected with consider- 
able effort. Wes’ voice brought my mind 
back to the job at hand. 


6c HERE’S only one thing to do,” 
he declared. “You take Gilmar- 
tin’s track and try to find him. Perhaps 
the dumb-bell has only gotten himself 
wound up in a brush patch. I'll trail 
the girl. If they’ve met each other 
down there, it will be all the 
better.” 

I agreed. It was the only thing 
to do, since Mrs. Terry’s screams 
had as yet brought no answer from 
either the girl or Gilmartin. After 
cautioning Mrs. Terry to stay 
within sight of the horses until we 
returned, I took up the man’s trail. 

For the first few rods from the 
top of the ridge the man’s tracks 
were plain in the loose, friable soil. 
Then they veered sharply to the 
right. I glanced back and saw 
that I was out of sight of anyone 
standing on the summit. Gilmar- 
tin’s tracks indicated that he had 
been walking swiftly and with evi- 
dent purpose. I wondered why 
the man had gone down the same ridge 
up which we had come but a couple of 
hours ago. This did not look like the 
trail of a man who had been hunting deer. 

The tracks led me to a point opposite 
where the dim trail branched off toward 
the cabin at Aspen Lake. I stopped a 
moment, studying the country below me 
and as I did so, I knew I was not two 
hundred yards from the trail to the peak. 
A faint sound in the timber caught my 
attention and a moment later, Gilmartin 
crept wearily into sight a hundred yards 
away. AsI gazed, he seated himself on a 
boulder, the picture of disgust. Aware of 
the uncertain activities of an armed 
tenderfoot in the hills, I called aloud, being 
sure to remain under the protection of a 
sizable tree. Gilmartin answered. 

“Ts that you, Doctor?” he called as I 
came into sight. “I’m certainly glad to 
see you. I don’t think I’d ever have got- 
ten out of this place alive.” 

In spite of my desire to be amiable, I 
sniffed disgustedly, motioning him to fol- 
low me. A few rods up the slope, we 
stood in the hoof-marked trail up which 
the entire party had traveled that fore- 
noon. I pointed to the wide meadow, 
in which was the lake, below us. 

“There’s Aspen Lake and the cabin,” 
I said. 

“Lost!” I sniffed audibly this time. 
“All I was afraid of was that you had 
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tried to get into the canyon on the south 
of us. Then you would really have been 
lost. What brought you back down this 
ridge after letting us believe that you 
were going to stay on the peak? Mrs. 
Terry is frightened nearly to death.” 

“Mrs. Terry!” As angry as I was, I 
recognized Gilmartin’s surprised tone as 
genuine. “Isn’t Miss Katherine with 
her?” I told him what had brought Wes 
and I back to the peak. 

Gilmartin’s weariness dropped from 
him like a discarded cloak. He forged 
ahead of me up the trail and it was with 
considerable effort that I kept pace with 
his long strides. But we need not have 
hurried. As we reached the summit, Wes 
and Katherine had just arrived. Mrs. 
Terry was semi-hysterical as she alter- 
nately caressed and berated her daughter. 

“Found her marooned on a ledge right 
at the edge of the canyon wall,’ Wes 
whispered to me. “She couldn’t get up or 
down without help, nor did she think to 
shoot that rifle at intervals to help a fel- 
low find her. Said she shot at a deer run- 
ning through the brush and then had 
climbed on the ledge in an attempt 
to get another shot.” 


H's eyes sought mine and in 
that silent interchange of 
thought, I understood the speculation 
that was in his mind. A number of 
shots had been fired by people he 
was sure had small experience of 
guns and there was the death of a 
human yet to be explained. But I 
was not so sure that Wes was right 
in his conclusions. Miss Terry per- 
haps did not know a great lot about 
hunting but that very lack of ex- 
perience would be apt to prevent her 
from mistaking a man for a deer, I 
reasoned. On the other hand, Gil- 
martin’s actions were, to say the 
least, open to suspicion. He had 
been hunting for some thing or some- 
one, I was sure. He had gone directly 
and with some attempt at secrecy toward 
a definite spot he had in mind. But for 
whatever he had been searching, I was 
uite sure he had not been successful. 
fence Wes did not mention the dead man 
in the cabin, I had no occasion to do so. 
Wes glanced at the lowering sun. 

“We'd better get going,” he said. “It’s 
five o’clock and it will be a long time be- 
fore we get home.” 

I knew what he meant. We would 
have to stop at the cabin. But I made no 
comment as I climbed wearily into the 
saddle. Just now, I was becoming a little 
tired. A vague feeling of dread oppressed 
me. A few minutes later, as Wes and I 
checked our horses in front of the log 
house and swung to the ground, Gilmartin 
inquired the reason for the delay. 

“There’s been a bad accident,” Wes 
answered. “I’ve got to use the telephone 
in this cabin.” 

The others dismounted also, Gilmartin 
politely stepping aside so the women might 
enter the cabin if they wished. There was 
no time to protest and without warning 
Katherine and her mother received the 
full shock of seeing that gruesome thing 
on the cabin floor. For an instant they 
acted as any normal women would have, 
then some strange emotion dropped masks 
over their faces. But my own eyes had 


seen that first swift look which passed 
between them—an interchange of word- 
less conversation in which some vague 
semblance of relief seemed to blend with 
their genuine horror. What that look 
meant, I could not tell. Wes helped them 
quickly outside, apologizing for not hav- 
ing told them what to expect. 

Gilmartin’s reaction was entirely dif- 
ferent. It seemed to me that he recog- 
nized the dead man—was about to say as 
much. Then a wave of what appeared to 
be chagrin swept over his countenance. 

‘“‘What’s happened?” he asked quickly. 
“How did this man get hurt? Who is he?” 
He would have stammered more questions 
as he stared at us, but Wes interrupted 
sharply: 

“He called himself Count Luigi Cirone 
and he’s been a guest of the ranch for a 
couple of weeks before you came. I sup- 
posed he’d gone home three days ago. At 
least he said he was going. Funny thing 
to happen to a Count—if that’s what he 
really was.” Gilmartin pounced on this 
remark. 


A Mountain in Mid-Summer 


By Erxet Romic Futter 


Her ermine mantle and her robe 
Of diamond-sewn brocade, 

Her ruff of lace, her silver shoes 
Are worn and summer-frayed. 


And yet she stands aloof and proud, 
A queen, for all her tatters, 
Communing with the wise cool stars 
Upon celestial matters. 


“Then you think that wasn’t his name,” 
he observed. “Do you know what his 
real name was?” Wes eyed the man with 
visible annoyance. 

“No, I don’t. Didn’t think it was any 
of my business. You might help to make 
the ladies comfortable for a time while I 
telephone to the constable.” 

As Gilmartin went outside, Wes turned 
to the wall telephone. And as my eyes 
followed the dude’s vanishing back I 
would have staked my life that he had 
known the dead man and that for some 
reason he was bitterly disappointed at 
finding him dead. But now Wes’ one- 
sided conversation over the wire was 
ended. 

“Just as I thought,” he said as he hung 
up the receiver, “The constable insists 
that we all stay here until he arrives. He 
says it will be dark before he can get hold 
of the Judge and leave town. We'll have 
to wait about six hours at any rate.” 

Uncomfortable as the situation was, 
there was nothing else to be done. The 
official was within his rights and the law 
must be satisfied. Before this, the com- 
munity of Agua Dulce had experienced 
accidental deaths—as well as some that 
were not accidental—during the hunting 
season. In an attempt to make the best 
of a bad matter, I covered the still form 
on the floor with a blanket I took from a 
bunk, then started a fire in the adjoining 
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lean-to kitchen. At least the women 
would not be compelled to stay in the 
same room with the corpse. 

When the situation was explained to 
Katherine and her mother they entered 
the kitchen readily enough. After Wes 
had loosened the cinches and fetched the 
rifles into the room he made coffee while 
I opened cans from the well-stocked pan- 
try. We ate silently, each busy with his 
own thoughts. The women, obviously on 
edge, sat close by the fire, talking not at 
all. But Gilmartin developed a strange 
restlessness. He wandered around the 
kitchen, examining trophies and wood- 
land curios on the walls while maintaining 
a sporadic conversation with me. At 
last, with some remark that I did not 
quite catch, he entered the other room, 
closing the door after him. I sat for a 
moment smoking before it occurred to me 
to wonder what the fellow was up to. 
Then I stepped quietly into the front 
room. 

Gilmartin had drawn the blanket from 
the body and was bending over it. Al- 

though in that startled moment I 
could have sworn that the fellow’s 
hands were moving over the rumpled 
clothing with practiced speed, he 
straightened up and met my amazed 
look without the least sign of per- 
turbation. 

“It just occurred to me, Doctor,” 
he said, “that we should look for 
papers or other mark of identifica- 
tion on this poor beggar. He might 
have some folks who should be noti- 
fied, you know.” 


I WAS taken back by the plausi- 
ble explanation. A mountain- 
eer would naturally have left such a 
search to the officers, whose duty it 
was. Nevertheless, I realized that 
this was exactly what a man of Gil- 
martin’s apparent type would in- 
evitably do. Then a flash of suspicion 
insisted on attention. 

“The body is supposed to be left as 
found until the officers arrive,” I an- 
swered. “But since you have started it, 
we might as well complete the search to- 
gether.” 

We did so—thoroughly—and found not 
the slightest article which would identify 
the man. A small knife, a soiled handker- 
chief, and a shabby purse containing some 
silver and crumpled small bills were all 
that rewarded our efforts. And as I 
placed the purse on the table, my sus- 
picions crystallized. Where was that great 
wad of bills which Miss Terry had given 
this man only last night? Stunned by 
what I had begun to believe, I followed 
Gilmartin back to the kitchen. 

It was midnight before footsteps and 
muffled voices warned of the officers’ ap- 
proach. With constable Gawnce was old 
Colby, justice of the peace, who also would 
act as coroner. And behind them, his 
eyes wide in youthful anticipation of close 

proach to a mystery, was young Joe 
> nag from Agua Dulce. The youth 
had driven the officers as far up the 
mountain as he could get his decrepit 
flivver, afterward walking the rest of the 
way with them. 

Judge Colby, his kindly old face lined 
with the responsibility upon him, lost no 
time in beginning his inquiry. He and 
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Gawnce checked our previous search by 
going over the body themselves before 
Wes was sworn in as the first witness. 

The perfunctory, formal testimony 
needed to determine all that was known 
of this man, as well as the approximate 
time and manner of his death was, of 
course, to be expected. But I gave a start 
of surprise as Wes, his dark young eyes 
flashing coldly in the lamplight, declared 
that Cirone had for some time been wait- 
ing impatiently at the ranch for the Terrys. 
I was glad that the women were in the 
other room where they could not observe 
the manner in which the dude-wrangler 
gave this information. Gilmartin’s coun- 
tenance moved not a muscle. 


UDGE COLBY’S eyes searched Wes’ 

flushed face speculatively, his gnarled 
old hands immovable on the table before 
him. 





“That'll be all now, son,” he said finally. 
“Have Miss Terry come in.” 

Gawnce stepped to the door. Kather- 
ine Terry, her Eecly chiseled features like 
polished marble in the flickering yellow 
light, walked calmly to the chair the old 
judge indicated and raised her right hand 
to be sworn. The judge motioned toward 
the blanket-draped figure in the table’s 
shadow. 

“Miss Terry,” he asked gently, “did 
you know the dead man?” It was with 
visible effort that the girl controlled her 
voice as she answered: 

“Yes, I did. I knew him in Venice six 
years—” 

Then Katherine toppled forward from 
the chair into Gilmartin’s ready arms. 
And as he carried the fainting girl into the 
kitchen I saw a curious expression on his 
face. It was as though something that 
had greatly puzzled him had at last been 
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explained. While we worked hastily to 
restore the unconscious girl, the others, 
with native courtesy, had shut the door, 
remaining in the front room. As Kather- 
ine opened her eyes, slowly sipping from 
the glass I held to her lips, she murmured: 

“Silly of me to faint. But the strain 
has been great. I’m sure I'll be all right 
now.’ 

Mrs. Terry and I supported the girl 
back to the witness chair but as I started 
to regain my own seat I noticed that the 
kitchen door had been shut behind us. 

‘Where is Gilmartin?” I asked, sud- 
denly aware that the man had not entered 
the room. As one, the men of the party 
crowded into the kitchen. The back door 
of the lean-to stood wide open. Gilmartin 
had disappeared. And his carbine was 
gone from where it had stood against the 
wall! 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 





Romance Trails 


short switchbacks. Now the Forestry 
Department has ironed out most of them 
trails with long, gradual grades. Great 
work those boys are doing with their 
trails everywhere, an’ with their ranger 
stations an’ their lookouts, all hooked 
up with telephone lines.” 

Horses packed—and right here I might 
as well say that I was getting some of the 
points off of my horns. There is a knack 
to taking a string of horses into the 
mountains. 

But to the trail. 

Our chief goal was the old ghost town 
of Moose City, three days by pack train 
and fifty miles from the nearest point of 
civilization and contact with the outside 
world. 

I had heard much of Moose City and of 
the stirring days which marked its brief 
existence and I was keyed up for a real 
thrill, as we drew near it. 

We had traveled for most of the day 
over trails that mounted into dizzy 
heights, clinging to mountainsides where 
the misstep of a horse’s foot might have 
sent our whole string rolling for a mile, 
so precipitous were the canyons along 
which we followed. 

It was gigantically awesome almost be- 
yond description, with the depths falling 
away below us to the silver thread of a 
mountain stream and the distant heights 
piling up until they were lost in the blue 
haze of smoke from beyond. It gripped 
and held us older folks in silence, but to 
the three of tender years it seemed to 
strike a responsive note that demanded 
expression. Never so long as any of us 
live will we ever wipe from our minds the 
pictures of the world’s size as it passed be- 
fore our eyes that day. 

Then we began to drop rapidly down- 
ward along the trail, and almost before 
we realized it, we stood at the portal of 
the city of gold. 

Dead embers of a bygone splendor! 

Nothing now remains of Moore City 
but its memories, for the forest fastness 
has crept back to take it unto its own. 





(Continued from page 22) 


Yet for a whole day we explored there, 
tracing the story. 

Moose City proper stood along Little 
Moose Creek, but the gold—millions of 
dollars of it—was washed from half a 
dozen adjacent creek beds, such as Cedar 
Creek, Big Moose Creek, Independence 
Creek, Osier Creek and others. 

The foundaticns of the old cabins of 
’62 may be traced along the narrow can- 
yon of Little Moose Creek, leveled-out 
squares with a bit of rotting log, with the 
exception of one building that stood more 
in the open so that sunlight reached it and 
warm air circulated through it. This 
cabin is still partially erect. No survivor 
of the first rush into Moose City is known 
to still be living, but legend has it that 
this old building was the jail-house, al- 
though there are old-timers of the hills 
who dispute this. 

We found the old flume, an engineering 
marvel, which carried water for ten miles 
along the mountain sides to wash the 
gravel of Little Moose Creek. We found 
the old dams across the creeks, built to 
hold back the limited water supply; the 
flumes of hand-hewn logs, all but buried 
beneath the accumulated sediment of 
generations. And then we found the two 
graveyards, one on the hill to the east of 
the city and one on the hill to the west. 
Many are the graves there, smoothed out 
by time, overgrown with forest trees. But 
in every gold camp in the west it is the 
same—two graveyards; one for those who 
died decent and the other for those who 
died doubtful. We counted at least 
seventy-five graves in the respectable 
cemetery and fifteen or more in the sleep- 
ing place of the black sheep. 

Standing beside the government sign- 
post, I gazed down the gulch. In the 
pregnant silence of the hills and forest it 
seemed to me that again in retrospect I 
could see there the teeming thousands of 
gold seekers; could see the rows of log 
cabin buildings lining the gulch—saloons, 





dance halls, stores, homes; could see the 
pack trains, coming and going; the men 
from the hills with their shovels and pans 
and picks; the bartenders; the gay, 
painted women. And then I seemed to 
hear the raucous notes of the two pianos 
in the dance halls mingled with the scrap- 
ing of heavy boots and the discordant 
shouts of men and women, intoxicated 
with the liquor which the gold from the 
creeks had bought. 

I seemed to see and hear—yet deeper 
and deeper grew the silence, while evening 
crept into night and left me there alone in 
a city that is stilled forever and that will 
be forgotten before another generation 
has passed. 


WE spent a day and a night in 


Moose City, but more of its 
story was to be borne into us later. For 
the next day we began to climb again, 
this time toward the divide beyond which 
lay the country about the headwaters of 
the Clearwater River. 

A government forest trail leads up over 
the divide and down into the Clearwater, 
but Cap, who knew the old gold trail, led 
us away from the new, well-graded trail. 

“Want to show you how they used to 
bring their fresh meat into Moose City,” 
he explained. 

We began the steep climb over Osier 
ridge, between the Moose Mountain look- 
out and Osier lookout stations. Cap 
wrangled the pack string up the almost 
perpendicular grade. It seemed almost 





unbelievable that the horses could find ! 


footing to climb, so steep was the ascent, 
and so narrow at times was the passage- 
way between trees. 

On the summit Cap paused. “You 
can lead the string from here,” he offered, 
his face immobile, guileless. “Its only 
about four miles down there to the river 
where we will camp for a few days beside 
the finest trout stream left in America.” 

Unfortunately I did not then under- 
stand Cap’s sense of humor or the unique 
ways he has of expressing the same. 
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Why have they disappeared from 
our maps—the quaint decorations 
to which the maps of centuries ago 
owe so much of their charm? 

True, we no longer believe that 
sea serpents, mermaids and zeph- 
yrs haunt the corners of the seas. 
But why not still the ships and 
the less fabulous fauna? 

The simple answer is that they 
are no longer necessary. How 
they ever came to be put on maps 
is sufficiently explained in the 
following lines by Dean Swift: 

“So geographers in Afric’s maps 

With savage pictures fill 

their gaps, 

And o’er unhabitable downs 

Place elephants for want of 

towns.” 
There are fewer gaps to be filled, 
these days! And it is this very 
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fact that makes our modern maps 
even more fascinating than maps 
ever were before. 

Complete and detailed, they 
stand as the finest record of man’s 
most thrilling adventure, his great- 
est achievement—the conquest of 
the earth he lives on. 
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in place of towns 


For imaginative minds they are 
alive with interest—as profitable 
to read, as full of cultural value, 
as the world’s best books. 

Either a globe or an atlas, 
certainly maps in some form, 
should hold an important place 
in every private library. 

Cultivate the excellent and stim- 
ulating habit of reading them. 
Study them frequently. Teach 
your children to enjoy them. 

Rand M€Nally Maps, Globes 
and Atlases are always scientific, 
accurate, up to date. Obtainable 
at leading booksellers’ and station- 
ers’, or direct. 

The habit of scrupulous accura- 
cy down to the last detail required 
in the making of maps extends to 
all Rand M€Nally & Company’s 
greatly varied activities. 
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now—fully. But full of assurance and 
not a little proud that the veteran guide 
had entrusted to me the task of wrangling 
the string, I mounted the lead horse and 
almost at once we started downward. 

That trail was like the lives of the men 
who conceived it. For it went straight 
to the point, eliminating every extra foot 
of wend gears might mean the loss of a 
moment of time. Almost straight down 
the ——— side so steep that Hard 
Rock and Dynamite who were on foot 
had to cling to the bushes on the sides and 
even then declared that they were forced 
to roll down most of the way to the bot- 
tom, it went zig-zagging in switchbacks 
that were only the length of a single 
horse. 

Usually the last horse of the string was 
at least one hundred feet above the lead 
horse. Yet so sure-footed were these trail 
ponies that never once did they stumble 
or hesitate, though there were times when 
they stood with their heads lower than 
their hind feet and made a complete right 
or left turn. 

As I looked into the sheer depths, my 
head began to whirl and a fear that the 
string would bolt and pile upon me over- 
whelmed me. I believe I would have 
given u = | the alluring prospect of the 

romised trout fishing just ahead of us to 
« off that horse and safely at home again! 

Then from far up the mountain, so it 
seemed, but in reality from the last saddle 
pony in the train, came the clear, childish 
tones of a boy’s voice raised in song. 

Buckshot, serenely unconscious of any 
danger, sang because his primitive, baby 
soul was in complete harmony with the 
vastness and wildness of the big, un- 
trammeled spaces. 

And from that moment fear left me. 

At the bottom, beside the river, Cap 
called a halt. 

“Well, Reel "Em In,” he laughed 
heartily, “you sure got your ‘horns sawed- 
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off’ that time! Takes a good man to 
wrangle a pack string down that grade, 
but I knowed you could do it,” he 
praised. 

It was the finest compliment I had on 
the entire trip. 

Coming down from the mountain, we 
forded the most beautiful river it has ever 
been my privilege to view; the Clearwater, 
a stream sixty to eighty feet wide, knee- 
deep on the level and filled with alluring, 
deep, trout pools. As the name implies 
the water is crystal clear. And so full of 
rocks and boulders is the river bed that 
except for the deep places on the sides 
the river is a mass of tumbling, swirling, 
falling water, resulting in an indescrib- 
ably, beautiful medley of musical sounds 

ranging from the softest lyrical soprano 
to deep, growling bass tones. 

On either side of the stream rose the 
perpendicular mountains, heavy with a 
green forest of spruce, larch, pine and 
Alpine fir reaching their tops straight into 
the blue sky. But at almost every bend 
there were level swales on which stood 
dense groves of the largest cedar trees in 
the world. They are like friendly, hoary 
grandfathers, covered with streamers of 
gray moss, many of them ten feet in diam- 
eter at the base and with their branches 
interlocked overhead, forming a perfect 
arched roof. They stand on a carpet of 
beautiful ferns, an unbroken mass, six 
feet high. 

Among these patriarchs we set up our 
camp, the most boned of all the spots 
we had visited, with the blistering sun for- 
gotten while the singing river lulled us. 

And we felt that now we were truly in 
the land of mystery, the part of America 
that has not been spoiled by human waste, 
the America that was. 

We had done the impossible, that which 
we had been warned was impossible. Over 
those mountain trails through the land of 
silence we had brought our family of small 





children that they might see the America 
that another generation will know only in 
stories of those frontiersmen who since the 
Mayflower landed have pushed ever west- 
ward to conquer. 

And here beside the Clearwater the story 
must end, though it might ramble on at 
great length chronicling the fascinating 
incidents and details of a journey that has 
never before been made by a lowly Ameri- 
can family desirous only of reaching into 
the heart of the America that was and 
discovering by themselves the spacious 
joy of the America that cannot be for long. 

Land of the romance trails! Land of 
the virgin wilderness where once were 
raised the voices of thousands who now 
are silent, never will we forget the peace, 
the calm, the gorgeous beauty of sun- 
drenched crags and laughing icy rivers, 
that is yours alone. 

A hundred and fifty miles we went al- 
together by pack train. A half a day’s 
journey by auto! Two weeks by saddle! 


ET there was not a time when dan- 

ger threatened us, despite the ca- 
lamity-warnings of well-meaning friends; 
there was not a moment when we were not 
thrilled with the wonder and joy of the 
real outdoors; there was not an hour 
when we did not learn something about 
nature, about the real America that will 
remain a treasure in our memories as long 
as life itself shall last. 

And here is a bit of earnest conversation 
which I heard as we were saddling up for 
the last day’s trip to the outside. 

“Say, do you think I got both my horns 
sawed off short?” came the anxious ques- 
tion of Buckshot, put up straight to his 
hero. 

“T never seen a scissorbill get hae aay 
off shorter,” was Cap’ s answer. 

“Well, then you’ve got to let ME eg 
the pack string next year.” 

Doesn’t that settle it? 





bridge parties, no teas, no movies and no 
organized sport (to say nothing of un- 
organized conviviality) must, in this age, 
command the respectful awe of every 
student of social life. If this is what the 
academic mother, relieved of the cares of 
budgeting and housework can accomplish, 
she has earned her place as the most popu- 
lar heroine of the magazine feature article. 

“And then there is the matter of the 
campfires themselves,” the manager went 
on. “You might think, with so many of 
them going, that there might be a danger 
of forest fires.” 


UT I didn’t think so. I hadn’t the 

least fear of it. If our national forests 
are not safe in the custody of those whose 
annual subscriptions maintain a “Save- 
the-forests” league, and whose battle cry, 
“Fire prevention should be taught in the 
public schools,” has been flung to the 
uttermost parts of the state, with whom 
would they be safe? The federal govern- 





Say It With Tents 


(Continued from page 39) 


ment has apparently been willing to trust 
them for it ce provided sixteen acres of 
mountains and canyons with a lake thrown 
in as its contribution to the enterprise of 
rest-curing Mother. 

But what does Mother think of it her- 
self? I came upon her in a hiking suit, 
sitting outside her tent. She had just re- 
turned, she explained, from a walk to 
the Hermit’s Hut, a fantastic shanty on 
the edge of the lake constructed long ago 
by somebody who had tragically escaped 
the ministrations of efficient city fathers. 

“This is our third year here,” she said, 
hospitably making room for me on the 
other end of a recumbent tree trunk. “We 
wouldn’t go ‘anywhere else now. The 
tents are so nice, each furnished too, with 
cots, a basin and a bucket. All we have to 
bring is the bedding. The children just 
run wild all day and Will—.” 

“Will” is a professor of philosophy. 





This would seem quite enough to say 
about him. It always had been enough 
for me. But I had never beheld “Will” 
under the transforming influence of a 
Recreation Camp. He appeared now in a 
bathing suit and carrying the lower half 
of a telescope basket filled with clean 
clothes. “Beautifully done,”’ he reported, 
stopping without self-consciousness be- 


side us and exhibiting the freshly laun- | 


dered garments. “I told them to be care- 
ful to get all the soap out of these,” he 
went on, running a surprisingly expert 
hand along a diminutive BVD. “And 
they’ve rinsed them perfectly. I don’t 
see why anyone should hesitate to send 
laundry to that Indian camp.” 

My hostess gazed affectionately after 
him as he disappeared into the tent. “It’s 
such a treat for dear Will,” she explained, 
“not to have to do any washing. You 


know, he runs the electric for me every 
single week of his life at home and hangs — 
it all out afterward. He’s really more © 
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Call it a day! Call it a glorious day 
—of flashing fly and singing reel. . . . 
Now we eat! 


And here’s Carnation Milk, trusty 
partner of the camp-wise. Carnation 
will cream the coffee nobly. Carnation 
will turn an everyday can of soup into 
the finest cream-of-tomato you ever set 
spoon to—and that’s worth remember- 
ing when you have outdoor appetites 
to deal with. Carnation is milk orcream 
for every need. Better take a case along 
next time! 


But don’t forget, when the summer 
trail ends and you return to oven reg- 
ulators and electric refrigerators, that 
Carnation’s real place is in the home. 
It is a fact—you can do better everyday 
home cooking with Carnation than 
with milk in any other form. Mary 
Blake’s Cook Book will show you why. 
Write for it. 


CARNATION MILK PRODUCTS COMPANY 
16 California Street, San Francisco, California 
737 Terminal Street, Los Angeles, California 
474 Glisan Street, Portland, Oregon 
361 Stuart Building, Seattle, Washington 


The tall can, diluted, 
makes an overflowing 
quart of pure, rich milk 
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SUNSET 


IX thousand feet above the sea, 

evergreen forests and lofty moun- 
tain peaks are mirrored in the blue 
depths of amazing Lake Tahoe. This 
body of clear, shining water is 32 
miles long and 13 miles wide—an ex- 
panse to carry all the navies of the 
world! Hence its Indian name, the 
“Big Water.” 

Let your road to romance lead you 
there. Follow leafy woodland high- 
lands three score and more miles 
around its shore. Pitch your tent be- 
side a roaring camp-fire at the foot of 
majestic Mt. Tallac with its cross 


of snow. You'll find romance 





there. Tahoe beckons to the 





open road. Follow Jack and 


Wednesdays at 8 P.M. 
—follow Jack and Ethyl 
on ‘Roads toRomance”’ 
over the Pacific Coast 
Network ofthe National 
Broadcasting Company 
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LAKE TAHOE -‘BIG WATER 


on your “Roads to Romance’ 


Ethyl, the honeymooning Motor- 
mates on their “Roads to Romance.” 
They’re telling you, each Wednesday 
night over the Pacific Coast Network, 
of places to go and sights to see in this 
Pacific Empire. 

All along the way, Associated dealers 
are waiting to serve you. Fill up with 
Associated Ethyl gasoline and know a 
new standard of motor performance. 
Feel the thrill of steady power on 
grades and heavy roads, the faster 
pick-up and a cool, smooth motor 
under any driving condition. 
Associated Oil Company 
Refiners of Associated Gasoline, 


Associated Ethyl Gasoline and New 
Cycol Motor Oil 






Stations: 
KOMO and KFOA Seattle 
KGW Portland 
KGO Oakland 
KPO San Francisco 
KFI Los Angeles 
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Say It With Tents 


particular about the brands of washing 
powder and soap than I am. But up here 
he just lets go and doesn’t seem to worry 
at all about what the Indians use.” 

I had encountered “Will” often at Fac- 
ulty Club teas, a pleasant but somewhat 
austere person, whose abstraction at so- 
cial functions I had attributed to the 
problems involved in bringing the younger 
generation en rapport with Descartes. And 
all the time it was the family washing that 
was worrying him! 

This revelation refuted finally and 
completely the only argument against 
the municipal camp idea that had 

resented itself to my mind. I had 
ie just on the point of voicing to 
Mrs. “Will” that anti-camp argument in 
some such words as these: 

“But after all, isn’t there one big dis- 
advantage in spending the summer at a 


resort run by a municipality for a munic- 
ipality? Don’t you meet here the same 
people that you have been meeting all the 
year at home? And isn’t one of the chief 
benefits of any vacation the mental and 
spiritual stimulus that comes from meet- 
ing different people?” 

She might have refuted this charge in 
several ways. She might, for instance, 
have reminded me that Berkeley’s munic- 
ipal camps do not cater exclusively to 
the academic class; that the industrial 
section of the city is well represented there, 
that the camps have achieved indeed a 
true democracy. But she was spared the 
necessity for such debate. I already had 
my answer. The case had been tried and 
decided unanimously in favor of the af- 
firmative. 

For you do meet “different” people in a 
municipal recreation camp. I had just 
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met a totally new one and the unexpected- 
ness of the encounter had all the thrill of 
high adventure. Forevermore now “Will” 
and | meet upon a different footing. To 
the rest of the world he may pretend that 
he is only a professor of philosophy, but I 
know better. To know better is a much 
finer thing than merely to know. Perhaps 
that is the core of the whole vacation ine 
lem. Perhaps that is the significant accom- 
plishment of this newest experiment in 
communal holidaying. We are all special- 
ists, tragically tagged with the labels of 
our professions. To de-specialize a 
specialist while he is rest-curing is a sturdy 
job. The spiritual pick-pocket must be 
wary as well as light-fingered. But it is 
just possible that the Recreation Camp, 
as the idea is being worked out in this 
highly over-specialized community, may 
accomplish the crime. 





Globe-trotting Working Girls 


of pineapple and sugar magnates just 
waiting to grab up private secretaries at 
huge salaries, as they were said to be in 
the old days, are quickly disillusioned. 
When the exodus to Honolulu first began 
the girls who found high salaried positions 
there, in addition to a gay social life, were 
not long in sending back word to their 
mainland sisters. Now the supply more 
than equals the demand and the 

C. A. at one time put up posters in San 
Francisco warning girls to keep away 
from the Hawaiian Islands unless they 
had enough money for a return ticket. 

But what adventurous feminine soul is 
to be kept at home by Y. W. C. A. warn- 
ings when there are visions of a luminous 
Hawaiian moon shining down on palm 
fringed coral sands, tales of native /uaus 
and hula dancing, swimming in sapphire 
seas, dancing on lantern hung lanais— 
and the United States Navy in the offing? 

So marcel waves grow limp and feet 
swell in high heeled pumps as the globe- 
trotting stenographers walk the tropic- 
hot pavements looking for a job. But 
Honolulu is kindly and the city of today 
with its big concrete buildings, street cars 
and traffic extends the hospitality of the 
little thatched village of old Hawati. With 
the traditional Hawaiian aloha—or per- 
haps it’s because nobody in Honolulu 
works under any great pressure anyway— 
the busiest business man will see the girl 
applicant; and sooner or later she has a 
job, probably taking the place of a girl 
who has just left. 

Swimming and riding the waves in an 
outrigger, dancing under the famous ban- 
yan tree at the Moana, sensuous enjoy- 
ment of a million tropic blossoms and the 
charm of what little remains of the native 
life of the old days, usually combine to 
keep girls in the Paradise of the Pacific 
longer than they planned. 

But there comes a time when the sun- 
shine, the eternal blueness of the sky, the 
easy, balmy life of Waikiki palls. After 
all, this isn’t adventure—this dancing 
around with young lieutenants and lazing 
on the warm sands. Honolulu is just 
America after all. Somewhere farther on 


(Continued from page 29) 


are strange people, strange customs, ad- 
venture waiting, romance perhaps. And 
so loaded down with /eis, the fragrant 
flower necklaces that are Hawaii’s fare- 
well remembrance, the globe-trotter sets 
out once more. 

Tokio, probably, is the next stop. Fas- 
cinated by the enormous kimonoed crowds, 
the unending clack of wooden shoes, the 
gay banners along theater streets and the 
quaint temples, the American girl usually 
stays several months in the Land of the 
Rising Sun. While jobs for girls in Japan 
are not plentiful they are to be had if one 
looks long enough and hard enough. Sal- 
aries, paid in yen are good, but living is 
exceedingly high for foreigners and it 
takes most girls six months or so to save 
up enough to move on to the next port. 


HE enormous import tax on all 
American cosmetics is a blow to 
the girl who hasn’t brought along a supply 
of cold cream and face powder and I’ve 
heard a regular chorus of wailing about the 
price of silk stockings in this land of silk. 

Social life among the foreigners is dull 
in Japan and even the biggest cities have 
few cabarets or hotels where dancing is 
allowed after 10 o’clock but American 
girls usually find sufficient to interest 
them in the Japanese people themselves 
and the beauty of their country. 

Sometimes a group of girls live together 
in a native Japanese house, pretending to 
take great delight in sleeping on the floor 
and keeping warm over tiny charcoal 
stoves. More often, if salaries permit, they 
live at the foreign hotels. 

If a girl can’t find any other job in 
Japan, as a last resort she takes to teache 
ing English to Japanese children of the 
higher class families. It pays well—but 
i about all that can be said in favor 
of it. 

Before a girl sets out for the Orient she 
is warned of the awful things that happen 
to American girls in the “wicked East.” 
Well meaning friends, who have probably 
seen lurid movies depicting Peautiful 





heroines held prisoner in silk-hung opium 
dens, would have her think that every 
American girl who sets foot in China is 
doomed. With visions of all the thrilling 
and awful things that may happen, the 
girl is perhaps a little disappointed to find 
that her greatest danger arises from an 
irate rickshaw coolie who demands more 
fare—and that her most seductive ad- 
mirer is a nice young Standard Oil sales- 
man from Oakland. 

Milly Mitchell, she of the red hat epi- 
sode, was the only girl I ever knew who 
ran into any real adventure in China. The 
day following the raid of the Soviet em- 
bassy in Peking last April newspapers all 
over the world carried front page stories 
about Mildred Mitchell, an American girl 
arrested by the northerners during the 
raid as a propagandist of the Cantonese. 
Milly was informed that the penalty for the 
offense with which she was charged, which 
included “inciting a mob to riot,” was 
death. Things began to happen fast and 
furiously and one globe-trotting working 
girl found herself the center of an inter- 
national tangle. Visions of the firing 
squad and an old stone wall in Peking be- 
came almost a reality but the long hand of 
Uncle Sam stayed the executioners, Milly 
was freed and is now working on a news- 
paper in Hankow. 

Milly, by the way, was formerly a well 
known San Francisco newspaper woman. 
She later worked on newspapers in Hono- 
lulu and was editor of a Cantonese news 
agency at the time of her arrest. 

Not many girls in search of excitement 
have Milly’s luck but the American girl in 
China does have a lot of fun. Even if ad- 
venture doesn’t come her way she enjoys 
a life that is new to her—particularly in 
Shanghai the “Paris of the Far East.” 
Sitting on the lawn of the French Club 
some Sunday morning drinking cham- 
pagne, eating potato chips and listening 
to a Russian orchestra; riding up and 
down the Bund in her own private rick- 
shaw; tea dancing at the Astor House— 
she delights in the cosmopolitan life of the 
Orient. 

Her beaux may be French, British, 
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American, Spanish—or all four. American 

girls in China are wined and dined as they 

never were before and the “rushing” be- 

gins almost the minute they step off the 
gangplank. 

“We like them when they first come,” 

a Britisher explained to me, “before all 
this late dancing and drinking ruins their 
complexions and makes circles under their 
eyes. 
Because of the cheap and plentiful 
Eurasian office help the American girl has 
a hard time getting a job in China, and 
salaries, contrary to general impression 
at home, are not high. But nowhere in 
the world does the American working girl, 
once she does land a job live in such luxury 
as in China. 

With a maid who will wash, iron and 
mend all your clothes for four dollars a 
month, Paris frocks to be had free of 
duty, Chinese shoemakers clamoring to 
make you silver brocade evening slippers 
to order for five dollars, and Nuit de 
Noel perfume a third of what it costs 


in the U. S. A. who wouldn’t live 
luxuriously? 
Until the recent trouble in China 


crowded thousands of foreign refugees 
from the interior into Shanghai, one could 
have a room at the Astor House, the city’s 
best hotel, with three meals a day—to say 
nothing of tea and fruit in bed in the 
morning and tea and cakes in the after- 
noon—for 150 Mex a month, or less than 
seventy-five American dollars—about the 


average price of an American boarding 
house, third floor back. 

Dazzle of Nanking Road at night with 
its scintillating lights and clanging Chi- 
nese orchestras, fascination of the city’s 
weird and jumbled traffic, thrill of buying 
lottery tickets and betting at the races, 
luxury of having your own maid and rick- 
shaw coolie—these are just some of the 
reasons why Shanghai holds the American 
girl longer than any port in the Orient. 

But someday there comes that urge to 
be going on and the young adventurer tells 
her rickshaw coolie “shipside” and is off 
again. The Philippines this time. Usu- 
ally an American girl, back on the soil 
governed by her own people, has little 
difficulty in finding work in Manila. Or- 
dinarily she does not stay long. The heat 
is too intense, the social life a monotony 
of army bridge and army dancing and the 
place “too American” to have the at- 
mosphere she craves. After wandering 
through the ancient Spanish churches, 
driving around the old walled city in a 
calesa and working long enough to collect 
a few pesos, she is ready to move on. 

Singapore next—but why go further? 
The working girl globe-trotter is on her 
way and no telling how far she will go. 
Very few get discouraged and turn back 
except in case of sickness. Occasionally 
girls living in China get one of the numer- 
ous diseases which are prevalent in the 
Orient and are forced to go back to the 
United States to recuperate. But only 


Globe-trotting Working Girls 





the dreaded germs will make the girl globe- 
trotter turn back. The Orient is just a 
start. Usually after a year or so in the 
Far East she goes on through Suez to 
Europe. When she lands back in New 
York she has circled the globe but the 
wanderlust is in her blood and of course 
there is still South America, Africa and a 
lot of other places to sée. 

The average globe-trotting girl keeps on 
trotting four or five years. That gives a 
year for Honolulu, another for the Orient 
and two or three for Europe. Some keep 
it up much longer but most of them—well, 
I guess most of them get married in the 
end just like the girls who stay at home. 

Which makes the better citizen, the 
globe-trotter or her stay-at-home sister is 
a natural enough question. It all depends 
upon what you call a better citizen. If 
being content with providing novel re- 
freshments for the Wednesday bridge, 
sewing buttons on rompers, making 
speeches at women’s study clubs and pos- 
sessing no desire for anything beyond these 

things, make for good citizenship, the 
globe-trotter won’t qualify. 

But if an understanding of many coun- 
tries and many peoples, a knowledge that 
Americans are not the only smart people 
in the world, and a certain sophisticated 
and tolerant attitude toward things in 
general, count for anything, the globe- 
trotting working girl, when she eventually 
settles down, will be as good a citizen as 
any of them—perhaps better. 





The World I Saw 


heard something more about him. With 
Father Wilbur you simply must be a 
Methodist; you might be an all right per- 
son without it, but it was safest just to be 
a Methodist. The funny thing was that 
everybody loved him, even those who 
weren’t Methodists. I had always re- 
spected clergymen, of course, but I had 
never thought of being wild about one be- 
fore! These girls—the old-towners who 
had moved up—and their mothers and 
fathers and just everybody of the earlier 
population were all shiny-eyed and happy 
just talking about Father Wilbur. He 
was now quite old and retired and lived in 
Walla Walla, but he came back to the 
Reservation—which was about twenty 
miles away—and preached to the Indians, 
every once in a while, and when he did 
there wouldn’t be an old-timer in our 
church; they had all driven off at daylight 
to hear Father Wilbur. 

They told wonderful stories about him: 
He was such a huge man—he weighed 300 
pounds, and was very tall, and he had to 
ride a mule because no horse could carry 
him. The Indians said he wasn’t all man, 
but part bear. He had been known to 
reach right across a soft drink counter 
with his two hands, and seize the two pro- 
prietors by the scruff of the neck, and haul 
them out, and bang their heads together 
till their noses ran blood, then throw them 
over the fence like a couple of dead rats, 
and raid their place for the liquor they had 
cached away to sell to the Indians. Then 
he had smashed up the jugs of whiskey— 





(Continued from page 13) 


and when the men came to he was stand- 
ing quietly over them wanting to know if 
they would have some more, or were they 
through—and they were through. 

He had been appointed Indian agent of 
the Yakima nation by President Lincoln, 
and had held the office continuously, be- 
ing reappointed by succeeding presidents, 
until he retired at 77, shortly before we 
arrived. 

The main thing with him as I’ve said, 
was to be a Methodist. There wasn’t 
anything he wouldn’t do to get an Indian 
into church and make a Methodist of him. 
He would fight his way into the wigwams 
and pray with them. He would go into a 
lazy Indian’s field and plow for him a 
whole day to bribe him to come to church. 
He thought if he could only get them into 
church and hold them there, the magic of 
conversion would happen—and it did. 


VERYBODY was getting a coun- 

try home. Zona’s father had 
bought out on the bench overlooking the 
town from the West, and was preparing to 
build with everybody saying what in the 
world does he want to go way out there 
for! The Thomases already had their 
home, a rambling old house in the midst 
of many acres down along the river. Mrs. 
Thomas was just the dearest little body, 
like a girl, always laughing and saying 
funny things, and the Captain was tall 
and impressive with a long mustache and 





very hospitable manners, and the boys ran 
and shouted all over the place, but were 
exceptionally well-mannered when ex- 
pected to be. Their home was a center 
not only for all sorts of church affairs but 
for things social generally. 

Mama was anxious to get settled in her 
own home, for she hadn’t had half the fur- 
niture unpacked, and she was always 
wanting something she couldn’t find. So 
she and papa finally decided to make our 
new home also a country place; and they 
chose some level, fertile land with plenty 
of water a mile to the north of town. We 
were to have an orchard and a garden and 
stables and a chicken yard and dogs. “Ten 
acres are enough” was the slogan—and 
they bought ten acres. Years later when 
the town had enveloped every one of 
these “‘permanent country homes,” turned 
their acreage into city lots, and gone on 
beyond them, we had to smile over the 
dreams of these three founders, each of 
whom had been sure his choice was the 
only really wise one, either for investment 
or permanence; just as we had to smile 
over all the little towns that had grown 
and prospered, when each one had been so 
very sure that there was a “future” for it 
alone. 

No sooner had papa bought his land, 
than he found an old gardener, from Nova 
Scotia, who had been a diamond miner 
until old age and rheumatism drove him 
back to his earliest occupation, to lay it 
out and begin to get things planted. Old 
Cory, a jolly old red-whiskered fellow, 
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who was going to make it yet, sure—if he 
could just get another stake—if the doc- 
tor would just stay by him till he did— 
and, too, there was a sweetheart back in 
Nova Scotia who had been waiting for 
forty years and over, but he’d be sending 
for her one of these fine days! In the 
meantime, the garden filled his life and 
the handful of diamonds to pull out of his 
old overalls pocket—black uncut ones, all 
he had left from a lifetime of making and 
losing fortunes—to show the children and 
start the tales spinning. Very happy, old 
Cory—dreaming of wealth yet to come, 
and of the sweetheart. And she did come 
to him, in time, and they finished their 
lives together in a little white cottage. 

Mama’s passion for books was equalled 
by her passion for flowers, so from now on 
fruit, flower, and garden catalogs came in 
every mail, and traveling nurserymen 
stopped at our house almost daily. This 
was virgin soil, papa said, and sacred. 
Nothing must be planted but the finest, 
most suitable varieties of everything; for 
as it was started, so it would be. We could 
all have our own individual gardens if we 
wanted them, but we must keep them up 
and make them beautiful. 

Then papa had another wonderful idea; 
so that we could see to everything more 
easily, he had the carpenter throw up 
some sheds that could be converted into 
stables afterward, and moved us all out 
there. Mama was glad to go, because we 
were so crowded in town, and then she 
wanted to be on the spot to watch the new 
house goup. It was to be a spacious, sub- 
stantial house, with a cellar and attic and 
many bedrooms and a large living-room— 
and a library big enough for all the books. 
Papa sent to Portland for the interior 
woodwork and the folding doors—three 
sets—and he had engaged a new architect 
in the town who was going to superintend 
the work. It was to be our last home— 
papa so often said—so everything must be 
just right. It seemed to rest him to think 
of being permanently settled once more in 
comfort and contentment, without strain, 
and in a climate where the children could 
play out of doors most of the time and 
grow up strong and healthy. His own 
health was much improved, he had a 
large practice, and all he had to do now 
was to get his new home built. 


Ok but it was a happy summer! 
X Quickly we fell into a habit of life 
as if we had camped out always. Breakfast 
in the open, the work made easy by many 
hands—then mama to her flower beds, di- 
recting old man Cory; Billy and the baby 
absorbed in play farms and irrigation 
ditches; the two little girls—one so fair and 
fairy-like, with papa’s large gray eyes, the 
other dark and mystic-eyed, full of her 
dreams—deep in plays which they adapted 
from their reading. They read Pilgrim’s 
Progress that summer, I remember, and 
went about carrying such huge packs play- 
ing pilgrim that mama had to interfere. 
Andrew was devoted to his dogs, Euchre 
and Bismarck, Wese and I to our horses 
and our new friends. 

In the evening papa would drive out 
from the office and we would all have 
dinner together out of doors, all talking 
at once, eager to tell him everything. 
Dinner was always awfully jolly. The 
architect, an old bachelor with graying 
hair, would come over to us there under 
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Timely science now comes 
forward with a mechanical 
“mouth and lungs”—to dis- 
cover the secrets of cigarette 
smoke. 

Through this engaging little 
device, a laboratory recently 
took 10,000 “‘puffs” in one day. 

Two dozen leading brands 
of cigarettes were tested... 
Turkish and Virginia, high- 
brow and low-brow, thirty- 
five and fifteen cent varieties 
...all stripped of their claims 
and slogans, and rated by the 
cold figures of science. 

Which was the coolest? 
Spud...coolest by 16.3 % [cent.]. 

This proves what thousands 


felt they were experiencing in 
Spud: that Spud is actually and 
noticeably a cooler cigarette. 

So come on, you cigarette 
enthusiasts! Spud zs the smoke 
that abolishes that so-many-a- 
day discipline. Even at the end 
of a two-pack day, the Spud 
mouth and throat is still cool, 
moist, and pleasant. 

Spud’s first puff is an experience 
...a delightful little sweep of cool- 
ness. It tapers off in the next, and 
the next, to lusty tobacco fragrance 
and unlimited smoke enjoyment. 
Try Spud and see. At better stands. 

Read of Spud’s overnight success in 
the entertaining pages of ‘Welcome, 
Little Stranger”. Free. Also send $1 
for Presentation Tin of 100. 
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the awning for “a few words with the doc- 
tor,” but he generally ended by sitting 
down and having dinner with us, and lin- 
gering afterward to pet the baby; and 
mama said she wouldn’t be a bit surprised 
if it wasn’t right there while building our 
house that he decided to get married and 
have a home of his own, for he was mar- 
ried that autumn to a new school teacher 
in town. We all liked him, even mama, 
after he stopped insisting on gingerbread 
all over the house and took so kindly to 
everything she put on his plate. 

When we would be finishing the last 
crumbs some one would generally shout, 
“Oh, look at the sun!”” And then we would 
all spring up and go over to the steadily 
lowering lumber piles and perch all over 
them to watch the sunset. And we would 
keep just as still as if we were in church 
though no one ever told us to. Always it 
was the most gorgeous sight, and living 
out of doors as we mostly did, we grew 
sort of intimate with it. It moved right 
into our family. Great splashes of color 
threw a deep fire-red all over the far purple 
mountains and made the sage brush a 
bright burnished gold. Then gradually 
the brilliant colors would tone down into 
rose, and mauve, and lavender—like fire 
showing through ashes; and then the fire 
would go clear out, and all the world 
would be one vast ash gray. 

Then in the long twilight—until nine 
we could see to read out of doors—papa 
would go look at his garden with old man 
Cory, and all of us tagging along. Papa 
would remind us that these were the very 
first things in all the ages upon ages ever 
grown in this soil, and this made them 
historic. Our potatoes were perfectly im- 
mense. One, sliced, entirely filled a bak- 
ing dish and was sufficient for a meal. We 
liked to tell about it, and write back home 
about it; and the editor of the Signal had 
a photograph made of one of these pota- 
toes beside a foot rule and printed it in his 
paper. The town’s most important real 
estate man, Fred Reed, had an exhibit of 
them in his window. 

It was the same with everyone else who 
was starting a country home, and most of 
the people were. Neighbors gathered in 
one another’s gardens over the wonders of 
pumpkins that would fill a wash tub, big 
fipe juicy tomatoes, and perfectly huge 
cabbages; and they’d nod their heads and 
exclaim, “By George, but it’s a great 
country!”—standing there in the midst of 
the small cultivated patch and looking 
away to the wide sweep of sand and sage 
— like Alexanders eager to conquer it 
all. 


A FTER visiting the garden we would 
go over the new house. People 
driving by would stop and look and we 
would hear them say, “Quite a house the 
doctor’s building.” An old cattle man 
named Thorpe whohad been inthe country 
always, all sunburned, and wind-whipped, 
came one day after the plasterers had 
started work. ‘Why, doc,” he said, turn- 
ing to papa in amazement, “you’re not 
a-goin’ to plaster the whole thing up, are 
you? Why man, you'll kill your children. 
Even a bird knows better than that!” 

And then we realized that this was the 
first plastered house in the county. 

* 


All this time things were happening 
fast in town. New people were coming 
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in on every train, real estate was booming, 
and ‘Ten acres are enough” was populat- 
ing the valley. Money was being raised 
to build the new church—several churches 
in fact. 

Plans were under way for a new school- 
house, and social life was taking form. 
There were card parties every night—and 
there was to be a firemen’s ball! 

Everybody must go to the firemen’s 
ball, Fred Reed said, because money must 
be raised fora pump. It wouldn’t do just 
to buy tickets—you must come out—show 
the right spirit. The firemen—when they 
weren't putting out fires—were young 
business men, and they must be encour- 
aged—Fred Reed was about the finest 
booster a new town ever had, I guess. A 
tall, wide, plains-looking man, heavily 
bronzed, with jolly blue eyes and a way 
about him that no one could long resist. 
He was always starting something. When- 
ever you saw him swaggering along in his 
russet clothes—because of the dust—and 
his wide gray plains hat, and then stop on 
a corner with some group of men, pretty 
soon you heard bursts of laughter—and 
wished you were a man so you could know 
what it was all about. He made things 
lively wherever he went. 


LL summer he had had a jar of 

beans in his real estate office win- 
dow, and the one that came the nearest 
guessing the number would get a town lot. 
Every time I had gone into town on an 
errand, I had stopped before his window 
and tried to count those pesky beans, but I 
could never besure whichone I had counted 
last, and the thing nearly drove me crazy. 
And I never thought till just recently how 
simple it would have been to take another 
mason jar the same size and fill it with the 
same kind of beans and count those. I 
wonder if that is the way the winner won? 
Dear old Fred Reed—I saw a newspaper 
clipping the other day about how they 
were going to erect a monument to his 
memory in Idaho, where he went later 
and made—and lost—several fortunes, 
and helped other people to make them. It 
ought to be a very expansive monument, 
some way, that would make people take 
deep breaths, and stick out their chests, 
and go on, smiling, and feeling better! 

Most of Yakima’s social life was de- 
lightfully casual. In Missouri “company” 
had meant a great hurry and flurry and 
worry with baking and boiling and roast- 
ing for days in advance, and a vast sigh of 
relief when it was all over and “‘every- 
thing had gone off just right.” In Yakima 
it usually meant that along toward noon, 
maybe, some one got the fever to dance or 
play cards that night, and found enough 
people for half a dozen tables; or else some 
man coming along home toward dinner 
time carrying a huge salmon fresh from 
the Columbia River would call in to a 
neighbor to come on over for dinner and 
bring his family—there was enough for 
twenty. 

We moved into the new house and 
spread ourselves out in all the large airy 
rooms. The library was the longest get- 
ting settled—all those books! The spot I 
soon learned to love best was the doorway 
at the front, upstairs. Here I would curl 
up on the floor and lie by the hour looking 
off across the wide valley. It was all un- 
real someway, like looking into enchant- 
ment. The town lay off there, a little dab 


of hen-scratching, scarcely disturbing the 
desert look of it all. In the early morning 
when everyone was starting a fire for 
breakfast, the smoke frora the chimneys 
would go straight up in gray plumes into 
the white, light air, and it would be so 
still, like a painted picture—until a lark 
would sing. Something inside would 
catch and clutch me then, and I’d almost 
lose my breath. Sometimes the tears 
would come, and mama or Wese comin 
to the door would say, “What in the worl 
is the matter? Have you got earache 
again?” 


[! was decided that Wese should go to 
the state University at Seattle. Papa 
said that we must all become a part of a 
new country into which we had moved, 
where he had invested, and from whose 
people he was making his living and that 
there was no better way to become truly 
loyal than to attend the home schools. I 
overheard mama say that perhaps Anne 
wouldn’t go away to school, but by the 
time the little girls were ready, they could 
be sent back to Vassar, for they would 
have had their ground work in the North- 
west. I was growing stronger all the time, 
but like Andrew, I had always been frail, 
and was still considered something of a 
risk. I had never been able to stay in 
school a full term. 

Nothing but school was now in the air. 
All over town girls were talking it. The 
daughters of the old-timers could all go if 
they wished, for their fathers were pros- 
pering—hops bringing unheard-of prices 
in London, alfalfa giving four and five 
crops a season, and young apple orchards 
beginning to bear and showing wonderful 
prospects. Whole families of girls near of 
an age who had grown up all at once, it 
seemed, and who lived on ranches near 
town, now decided to go away to school. 
Such blooming girls with such red cheeks 
and bright eyes and fine bodies, lithe as 
ponies, and deep in the years when you 
laugh at just nothing at all. They had 
lived all their lives in the open, and had 
helped grub sage brush, and round up 
cattle—but now they were fired with the 
new spirit; they must go away to school. 

I saw Wese off, and most of the girls I 
knew. Our little girls started to the pub- 
lic school, and I got a full set of Rand- 
McNally school books, meaning to study 
by myself; these were the books required 
by the schools. 

Though this was such a very healthful 
climate, papa was always busy, going day 
and night, and catching what sleep he 
could in his office in his big chair. He had 
bought his office property, and fitted up a 
large suite of rooms, so he could sleep 
there when he was watching over some 
specially serious case. The old-timers had 
the habit of sleeping out all summer, mak- 
ing for the hay the moment it was warm 
enough, and while the days were very 
warm, the nights were always cool and 
this seemed to bring on troubles that 
called for a doctor. Then some one was 
forever getting spotted fever from tick- 
bites. The sage brush was full of ticks, 
and if one buried his head in your flesh, 
and you pulled him loose, leaving the 
head in, you were in for trouble. The cat- 
tle people were always breaking a leg, or 
an arm, with their roping and dashing in 
among the wild herds; many families had 
come West for the health of some one 
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member; so considerable sickness was 
brought into the country; and then people 
were always having new babies. Families 
who hadn’t had a new baby in years, right 
away, when they came West, had a new 
baby. Fred Reed said it was the climate. 

A Chautauqua circle was started in town 
and mama and papa joined, but as papa 
was too busy to attend very often, I went 
in his place. The new Methodist church 
was being built with the church people 
giving church suppers, and bazaars, and 
having grab bags to pay for it. “Won’t it 
be wonderful when we are in the new 
church,” everybody said to everybody 
else—and “Sweet Potato” Morgan boomed 
in his big jubilant voice: “I’m one day 
nearer home than I’ve ever been before,” 
—and everybody was happy. 


woe open on Christmas 
day—it certainly was a wonder- 
ful climate! Snow would come and there 
would be a few days of sleighing, but right 
away a chinook wind would blow up soft 
and warm as spring, and melt it all up and 
lap up the water—and the children would 
be out playing in the sand again. 

One day when papa came home to din- 
ner he said: “No more buying from mail 
order houses.” We had fallen into the 
Western way of ordering things by mail, 
as there were so many things that could 
not be gotten at the local stores, and the 
only other alternative was to drive to The 
Dalles, eighty miles away across the Co- 
lumbia River in Oregon. All the old- 
timers had the habit of going to The 
Dalles for their more important shopping, 
like trousseaus, or parlor furniture. But 
now the local stores were carrying larger 
stocks, and a move was on to stimulate 
home buying. “Buy everything at home,” 
papa repeated. “If you can’t find what 
you want at Carey’s, or some of the other 
stores, then try to want something else.” 

Papa had that quality strongly—the 
quality of loyalty to his own; first his 
family, then his town, then his country. 
He had adopted this town, and he was all 
for it. And when papa said a thing we 
didn’t go against it—often. 

was even inspired to write a poem 
about buying at home. Papa read it and 
said it showed the right spirit—he didn’t 
laugh at it or anything, and I was so en- 
couraged that I took it down to Fred 
Reed, who was one of the movers in the 
“Buy at home” campaign. 

He read it. “Why, this is great!” he 
said in his noisy, enthusiastic way, slap- 
ping me on the shoulder. “You're a great 
cooperator all right!’ and he went right 
over to his window and pasted it there 
above where the jar of beans had been all 
summer, and I hid around the corner and 
watched people come by and stop and 
read it. Some of the merchants com- 
plimented me on it, and I went about 
with my head in the air, feeling like a reg- 
ular Joan of Arc of the shopping district. 
And here it is—for I came across it only 
recently: 

My first—and only—poem! 


THe Monroe Doctrine: THE WEST FOR 
THE West Our CREED 


Whoever comes into this West of ours 

To find a home and prosper in our midst 
Ts more than welcome. He 

Whose mind is set on making much of life, 
Or getting riches for a worthy end— 
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need an express wagon.” 


and Andrew had better take the hack and 
go get your gloves,” he said. 


there on the depot platform right before 
everybody’s eyes were boxes, and boxes, 
and boxes—the size of wooden starch 
boxes—filled with matches, all with the 
name of the mail order house printed on | 
them in vivid purple ink. | 
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his own, 
That towns may grow and prosper as they 
should, 
Will feel the touch of countless helping hands, 
The boost of shoulders strongly at the wheel. 


But he who follows GREED’S grim beck and | 


call, 
Thinking of himself and him alone, 
Making off the people and the land, 
And then enriching neither in like measure, 
Buying in the East instead of his neighbor, 
Helping pile those M. O. fortunes higher— 
This man is seeing through a glass most 
darkly; 
He loves not man or country, but HIMSELF; 
And HIMSELF he robs, for sending East 
for what he needs, 
He steals from the very crib from which he 


feeds. 


There was to be a party—a very grand 
party this time, with engraved invitations 
out well in advance, and everybody get- 
ting new gowns for it. I was invited—and 
I wanted long white gloves. I didn’t like 
to ask mama for them, for she thought 
long white gloves silly for young girls; and 
besides the local stores didn’t carry any 
just my size. The only thing was to go to 

he Dalles—or order by mail. The gloves 


could come through the postoffice and no- 
body would be the wiser. I went into the 
library to get the big mail order catalog. 
but papa had burned it. 
letter to the firm and asked them to send 
me the long white gloves. The next prob- 
lem was the price. I could only guess at 
it, judging by the price of short ones. So 
I wrote out a generous money order, and 
afterward I thought maybe I had made it 
for too large an amount, so I tried to 
think of some little thing that could come | 
through the postoffiice—something that 

we were always getting out of. Matches! 

Of course. We were always getting out of 

matches. So I added a postscript telling 

them to send the change—if any—in 

matches. | 


So I wrote a 


Ten days went by and I began to watch 


each mail, for I meant to get the parcel 
myself, so no questions would be asked— | 
eleven days—twelve days—and the party | 
the very next night. That evening papa | 
came home with a heavy frown on his | 
forehead: “I thought I explained that we | 
were not to order any more goods by 
mail,” he said. 


“You did,” said mama. 
“Then what does this mean?” and he 


handed mama a notice from the express 
office. There were packages for us. 

“T know nothing about it,” said mama, | 
“but why didn’t you bring them out with | 


ou?” 
“Bring them out on a horse? They'll 


I was relieved: “I only ordered a pair of | 


gloves,” I said, speaking up. 


Papa looked at me queerly: “Well, you | 


It was a mystery. We went. And 


We loaded them in, shamefaced, for all | 


the business people in town seemed to be | 
on that platform, watching us. When we 
got them home we didn’t know where to | 


(Continued on page 81) 
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That better homes and schools may.come unto | 
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The Fit That’s 
World Famous 


is yours in a “B.V. D.” 
Union Suit. It is made in an 
unequalled range of sizes to 
assure one just right for 
your build. 


Its patented closed crotch 
—its special webbing con- 
struction at shoulder and 
encircling waist—its shaped 
lines and characteristic 
tailoring — guarantee un- 
equalled ease and play. 


From the creation of “B.V. D.” 
Nainsook in our own mills, to 
the completion of the last lock- 
stitched seam, exclusive quality is 
builtintoall“B.V. D.” garments. 


For coolness, comfort and long wear 
insist on this Red Woven Label. 
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BEST RETAIL TRADE 
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Men’s Union Suit $1.50 
Shirts and Drawers the garment 85¢ 


Youths’ Union Suit 85c 


Shirts, Drawers, Shorts, Men’s and Youths’ Union 
Suits obtainable in fancy materials at various prices. 


Children’s Reinforced Taped Waist Suits 75c the suit. 
The B. V. D. Company, Inc., N. Y. 


Sole Makers “‘B. V. D.’”? Underwear 








"Next to Myself I like 


*B.V. D.’ Best!” 
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Inquiries regarding any products mentioned in this department will receive immediate attention addressed 
to The Western Housekeeper, Sunset Magazine, 1045 Sansome Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


Refrigeration 


HE refrigerator has long ago 
ceased to be a seasonal neces- 
sity. Instead in the modern 
household today the: change 
of outer temperature has lit- 
tle to do with the service that is obtained 
from this silent efficient assistant in the 
household. For the improved type of 
refrigerator today is a 
convenience in many ways 
in addition to keeping 
food at a temperature that 
preserves it from spoiling 
over a period of time that 
would not be possible if 
it were exposed to the 
changes of outward tem- 
The iceless re- 
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perature. 
frigerator will produce 
with the least possible 


effort frozen salads and 
desserts, and turn out ice 
cubes for table use that 
are equally desirable at 
any season. Quite natur- 
ally as the heat of summer 
increases, the adv antage 
of a refrigerator that main- 
tains an even cold is more 
apparent than at other 
seasons; 2 frozen dessert or 
a frosted drink in a glass 
tinkling pleasantly with 
ice is deliciously cooling 
and thirst quenching 
when the temperature is 
mounting, especially if 
these are possible with 
very little effort. So, after 
all, summer is the time to 
give consideration to the 
problem of selecting a re- 
frigerator fitted to all the 
household needs, not only at the season 
when it is most necessary, but at all times 
of year. 

There are two kinds of refrigerator, the 
one that has been in use for many years 
holding ice, and the newer type that auto- 
matically maintains a low temperature 
by electricity. About the first there is 
little to be said. It has many excellent 
qualities of course, tut cannot give the 
continuous and effective service that is 
furnished by the electric type that re- 
quires no watching. In a refrigerator 
containing ice, refrigeration takes place 
by means of the melting of the ice, and 
aaturally as this occurs and the block of 
ice becomes smaller the temperature rises. 
Fer this reason it is almost impossible to 


maintain a temperature that is approxi- 
mately even in a refrigerator using ice al- 
though if filled often it may be kept cold. 
An iceless refrigerator on the other hand 
is automatically controlled, and after 
being set for the desired temperature 
starts to work when this rises above the 
given point. 








C The refrigerator has long ago ceased to be a seasonal necessity 


When the temperature has returned to 
this point the refrigerator rests once more 
but is always ready to start again, night 
or day, at the signal of a rising temperature. 

The old annoyance of the iceman’s 
visits are no longer necessary. There are 
no muddy tracks across the clean kitchen 
floor, and there is no overflow to be emp- 
tied or to run over on the floor if forgotten. 
Sundays and holidays do not cause any 
worry through non-delivery for all the 
service comes in over a wire that works 
twenty-four hours a day every day in the 
year. 

The electric or iceless refrigerator was, 
when first introduced, considered to be a 
luxury that went with limousines and 
other extravagances, but this has been 


corrected by the passage of time and the 
increasing demand which has made it pos- 
sible to produce this great household con- 
venience at a price that is well within 
reach of the modest home and establish- 
ment. Once the electric refrigerator has 
been installed the service as a rule costs 
less than ice and there is no waste what- 
ever, 
not turned on except when 
the temperature falls to 
the point that requires it. 
The cold is dry which 
helps to keep vegetables 
crisp and retains all their 
delicious flavor and nour- 
ishing qualities. 

here is never any ques- 
tion about the purity of 
the ice for table use or for 
refreshing drinks served 
between meals, for the 
trays are filled with pure 
water of your own selec- 
tion, and in a short time 
are frozen into those at- 
tractive and_ perfectly 
shaped cubes that some- 
how seem so much colder 
than ice chipped from the 
block. There are also on 
the market at the present 
time round silver con- 
tainers which may be 
filled with water, frozen 
and placed in beverages 
to chill them, very much 
as a tea ball is dropped 
into a pot of hot water to 
make tea. These have the 
advantage of remaining 
frozen for a longer period 
of time than the ice cubes, 
sometimes retaining their chilling quality 
as long as five or six hours. 


be aim think of the joy of making a 
dessert or a salad that formerly had 
to be frozen in a freezer with all the accom- 
panying labor of chopping ice and turning 
a crank, and simply slipping it into the 
small compartment where the ice cubes 
are frozen. With no further effort or at- 
tention it emerges when needed, frozen 
to the desired consistency and ready to 
serve. It seems more like a miracle, a bit 
of fairy-tale magic, than just everyday 
living. 

Fortunately for those equipped with 
refrigerators of adequate size that they 
do not wish to discard, these may be 
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‘Tablets, Envelopes 
and Stationery inBares 


(ew) 


Preferred by Millions 


A Writing Tablet for every need. 
Available at a Low Price for cor- 
respondence purposes and con- 
venient for those chummy notes. 
Popular sizes, ruled or unruled. 
Envelopes to match in various 
fashionable styles. Also Hy-Tone 
Writing Papers in boxes. 


WESTERN TABLET & STATIONERY 
CORPORATION «. « « Manufacturers 
Holyoke, Mass. Richmond, Va. -<: 
West Carrollton, O. Dayton, O. s 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
St. Joseph, Mo. 











An Ideal Stroller 
when baby sits up 


As soon as your baby cansit 

up, get one of these folding 

Strollers. Much easier to 

handle thanababycarriage. 

Baby will be happy in this 

comfortable Stroller and 

you can take it anywhere 

you gc. Folds up compactly 

to fit in the car or to take on 

the street car. Weighs only 

12lbs. Made of steel, ivory 

enameled, with red enameled wood ‘seat and foot rest. A 
handsome rubber tired stroller that you will findexceptionally 
handy. Get one at any store where nursery supplies are sold 
or write for our nursery accessory catalog. 


PERFECTION MA: NUFACTURING co. 
2703 Leffingwell Avenue St. Louis, Mo, 








The man who knows Oil uses 


NFO Because 


It is made by the refiners of the 
world’s best watch and chro- 
nometer oil with the same exact- 
ing care. Only the best is good 
enough for fine guns, reels and 
casting lines. As essential to their 
well being as the oil in a watch. 
If unable to obtain N yoil send to us. 
direct 35¢ for handy cans. 


WM. F. NYE, INC. 


Oil refiners for over half a century 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 
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furnished with a chilling tank placed in 
the compartment formerly filled with ice, 
and the whole attached to the machine 
which is installed for the purpose of freez- 
ing. 
The care of any type of refrigerator is 
much the same. Exquisite cleanliness is 
necessary in order to keep it odorless and 
at the point of its highest efficiency. 


to assist in this has been done. 


faces resist the lodging of particles of 
food or harmful bacteria. It is well to 
provide certain dishes for use in the re- 
frigerator, of a size and shape that take up 
as little room as possible. The doors 
should never be allowed to stand open for 
this, of course, raises the temperature in- 
side. Do not put hot food in the refrigera- 
tor unless there is a necessity for chilling 
it immediately. Otherwise allow it to 
cool before putting it away. This is a 
measure of economy. If anything is spilled 
in the refrigerator clean it at once, do not 
wait for the weekly or semi-weekly clean- 
ing. In this way odors are avoided, and 
much later work is saved. If the refrigera- 
tor uses ice clean the drain pipe with a 
soda bath once a week to clear it of the 
slimy accumulation that comes from the 
melting ice. And never put food into the 
chamber reserved for the ice. This is apt 
to lead to unpleasant odors and other evils 
that can be avoided by keeping the food 








in the place intended for it. Keep the ice 
chamber filled to its capacity with ice. 
This is a saving in the end, for it induces a 
more even temperature, preserves the 
food, and does not make a complete cool- 
ing necessary when it is refilled. 

Be sure when buying a refrigerator to 
select a size that is adequate for the family 
needs without getting one that is so large 
that waste space is being: cooled. When 
ice is used, the refrigerator with the ice 
chamber at the side offers better circula- 
tion of air, but in the small sizes the top 
chamber is a better choice. 

Avoid opening the doors unnecessarily. 
Remove all the needed articles to a tray 
and carry it to the stove, table or kitchen. 
REFRIGERATOR that 1s} in- 
stalled in a warm or exposed place 
naturally costs more to operate than one 
that is protected from the sun or artificial 
heat. Slaes the place for the refrigerator 
very carefully giving it every advantage 
for efficiency, and economy. All these 
small points influence the cost of the ser- 
vice. Another point of economy with the 
electric refrigerator is the length of time 
during which foods may be kept fresh. It 
is not necessary to market so frequently, 
for foods will keep longer and in better 
condition. Marketing may be done at 
one’s convenience, with the comfortable 
assurance that every particle of the food 
will be eventually a 
And don’t overlook your own personal 
convenience for it is no longer necessary 
to stay at home until the ice man has 
called and filled the box. Also, it is quite 
possible to go away for a day or two know- 
ing that when you return the food that 
you left will be waiting for you in exactly 
the same condition as you left it. It is 
quite possible to leave an appetizing dish 
or two awaiting your arrival, so that you 
need not make a trip to the store before 
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Hy wasn’t this lingerie 

W utterly ruined? Lingerie 
often is, no matter how careful 
you are in washing it. It was 
washed in water softened with 
Melo. 

Hard water ruins lingerie be- 
cause soap combining with the 
hardness in hard water forms a 
scum. That scum gets into the 
fine fibers of the fabric. The re- 
sult is lingerie ruined utterly. 

Use Melo. It makes all hard 
water completely soft. A pinch 
in the washbowl makes the water 
soft as rain water. Wash your 
lingerie in that. Two tablespoon- 
fuls in the bath prevent the form- 
ing of that scummy ring around 
the tub. A teaspoonful in the 
dishpan keeps the greasy feel out 
of the dish-water. Melo saves 
% to % the amount of soap 
ordinarily used. 

Keep a can of Melo in the 
kitchen, in the laundry, in the 
bathroom. Get it at your grocer’s. 


The water in the United States is gener- 

ally from 5 to 25 times too hard. Melo 

will make the water in your city as soft 
as rain water. 


A REAL 
WATER SOFTENER 
Send 10c for a full-size 
package of Melo 
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Tue Hycienic Propucts Co. 
Canton, Ohio 
Manufacturers of Sant-Flush 
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Delicious Frozen Desserts 


HERE are any number of 
reasons for serving cold or 
frozen desserts in summer 
beside the primary one that 
they have a greater appeal 
than something hot. To begin with, their 
preparation is simpler and if the house- 
wife is the happy possessor of an electric 
refrigerator it is only necessary to slip 
them into the freezing chamber to have 
them emerge later ready for the table. 

Fresh fruits that are in season at this 
time are especially adapted to the frozen 
desserts, and may either be used in their 
preparation, or as a sauce to accompany 
them. Eggs, milk and cream, the usual 
ingredients of the frozen desserts, are ex- 
cellent foods for use in summer, filling all 
the bodily needs, yet easily digested and 
making no especially heavy demands 
when the mercury is climbing. 

There are a few general rules for frozen 
mixtures that it is well to bear in mind 
when these are made at home. The flavor 
should be stronger than as if served un- 
frozen, for freezing lessens its intensity. 
Fruit should be crushed or put through 
the food chopper, for large pieces of frozen 
fruit are sometimes hard to eat. Also, 
the mixture should be partly frozen be- 
fore the fruit is added, to keep the milk 
or cream from curdling. Keep the mix- 
ture cool before freezing, and < tans plenty 
of room for its increase in bulk as freezing 
takes place. From two-thirds to three- 
fourths full is about right. 

If the freezer requires turning, turn 
slowly at first until the mixture begins to 
freeze, then more rapidly. About twenty 
minutes is the usual time necessary to 
freeze ice cream. The lighter mixtures 
take from twenty minutes to a half hour. 
If the mixture is frozen too rapidly it will 
be coarse and grainy, while a slower freez- 
ing produces a smooth, fine texture. Ice 
cream should stand several hours to ripen, 
and blend the different flavors that are 
combined in it. 


Chocolate Marshmallow Parfait 
¥6 cup milk 114 cups sugar 
4 squares chocolate 2 teaspoons vanilla 
1 quart whipped Y4 pound marsh- 
cream mallows 

Put milk and chocolate into the upper 
part of a double boiler. When hot beat 
with egg beater until smooth, then add 
sugar. Set this in pan of cold water and 
as it cools add cream slowly and then 
vanilla. Beat mixture until very stiff. 
Turn into a large mold, pack in ice and 
salt and allow to stand at least two hours. 
Arrange in parfait glasses and serve. 

Pineapple Sherbet 

4 cups water 2 cups crushed pine- 
11% cups sugar apple 
Juice of 1 lemon 1 egg white 

Boil water and sugar together for ten 
minutes. Drain pineapple and add with 
the lemon juice. Cool. Turn into a 
freezer and freeze using one part rock 
salt to five parts finely cracked ice. When 
partly frozen fold in stiffly beaten egg 
whites. Turn freezer constantly until 
mixture thickens. Remove dasher and 
repack using one part salt and three parts 
Ice. 
Orange Ice 

Juice 1 lemon 

2 cups sugar Grated rind of 1 or- 
Juice 6 oranges ange 

Boil water and sugar together ten min- 
utes. Strain the orange and lemon juice 
into the syrup. Add grated rind and mix 
well. Cool. Turn into freezer and freeze, 
using one part rock salt to five parts finely 
cracked ice. Turn freezer constantly un- 
til mixture thickens. Remove dasher from 
freezer, repack using one part salt and 
three parts ice. 


4 cups water 


Lemon Ice 
Juice 1 orange 
21% cups sugar Grated rind of 1 
Juice 4 lemons lemon 
Boil water and sugar together ten min- 
utes. Strain the lemon and orange juice 
into the sugar syrup. Add grated rind 


4 cups water 


and mix well. Cool. Turn into freezer 
and freeze, using one part rock salt to five 
parts finely cracked ice. Turn freezer con- 
stantly until mixture stiffens. Remove 
dasher from freezer and repack, using one 
part salt and three parts ice. 
French Ice Cream 

2 cups milk 1 cup sugar 
5 egg yolks 2 cups cream 
Few grains salt 1 tablespoon vanilla 

Scald the milk in a double boiler or 
over hot water. Beat egg yolks, salt and 
sugar together until light. Pour the scalded 
milk on them and stir until well mixed. 
Return to boiler and cook until the mix- 
ture coats the spoon, stirring constantly. 
Remove from fire, add cream and stir well. 
Cool. Add vanilla. Turn into a freezer 
and freeze, using one part rock salt to 
eight parts finely cracked ice. Turn 
freezer constantly, until mixture stiffens. 
Remove dasher and repack, using one 
part salt and three parts ice. Serve with 
chocolate sauce. 

Coffee Mous-e 

14 cup strong coffee 
1 tablespoon mocha 

essence 


2 cups cream 
Few grains salt 
14 cup powdered 

sugar 

Whip the cream, sugar and salt together 
until stiff. Add coffee and mocha essence 
and mix well. Turn mixture into a mold. 
Cover tightly. Pack in one part rock 
salt to three parts finely cracked ice and 
let stand for four or five hours. Serve 
with whipped cream. 

Peanut Brittle Ice Cream 

16 cup peanut brittle Few grains salt 
3 pints cream 1 tablespoon vanilla 
34 cup of sugar 

Crush peanut brittle very fine. Mix 
cream, sugar, salt and vanilla together and 
stir until sugar is dissolved. Freeze, using 
eight parts ice and one part rock salt until 
cream is the consistency of mush. Open 
can, add peanut brittle and mix well. 
Freeze until stiff. 
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[SUNSET 


It's 
GOOD TO EAT 
| by itself 


)ne test of the goodness of a prod- 
ct is the way a woman likes to 
ise it. 

And many women today set 
heir tables as a matter of course with 
. cruet of crystal-clear Wesson Oil. 

For Wesson Oil is deliciously 
ood to eat, all by itself—or if you 
choose, with a little vinegar—on 
salads, on tomatoes, on cucumbers, 
na host of different vegetables. 

Truly, there is no salad oil 
more choice, or one that is more 
pure, wholesome, light in color and 
exquisitely delicate in flavor. 

And, of course, for French 
Dressing, there is no more perfect 
base than Wesson Oil. Indeed, it is 
the increasing popularity of Wesson 
Oil—the fact that so many, many 
women know and trust it— that is 
responsible, in no small measure, 
for the present vogue of French 
Dressing. Let us send you our 
book of interesting recipes. Ad- 
dress...... The Wesson Oil People, 


210 Baronne Street, New Orleans. 







































For French Dress 
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N the air, on land and sea, Ethyl gasoline is the fuel used by those who 

make records. Lieutenant Webster used Ethyl in his seaplane last Septem- 

ber when he won the Schneider Cup races at 281 miles per hour. Captain 

Malcolm Campbell used Ethyl when he set the new world speed record for 

automobiles at Daytona Beach by traveling at 206.9 miles per hour. At 

the same Daytona Beach meet, Frank Lockhart made unofficial records with his 

: little Blackhawk car, fueled with Ethyl. Peter DePaolo, the 1927 A.A. A. Board 


Track Champion used Ethyl in every race he entered. 
Ethyl is the modern fuel that revo 
ten gallons 0 


lutionizes the performance of your car. Try 
f Union-Ethyl and see the marked improvement for yourself. 
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/ mix thoroughly and freeze. 


Burnt Almond Ice Cream 
14 cup sugar Y teaspoon salt 
2 tablespoons flour 1 quart cream 
3 egg yolks 1% cups browned al- 
2 cups scalded milk monds chopped 
1 cup caramel syrup 


Mix sugar and flour, add beaten egg 
yolks and mix well. Add scalded milk 
gradually. Cook over hot water until 
mixture coats the spoon. Add caramel 
syrup, stir until thoroughly blended and 
strain. Add salt and cream. Cool. 
Freeze, using eight parts ice and one part 
rock salt, until it is of the consistency of 
mush. Add the nuts and mix well. Freeze 
until stiff. 

Tapioca Ice Cream 
! quart milk 1 cup sugar 
2 tablespoons quick 4 teaspoon vanilla 


cooking tapioca flavoring 
14 teaspoon salt 1 cup heavy cream 
14 teaspoon almond 1 cup milk 


flavoring 1 dozen macaroons 


Scald milk in double boiler. Add tapi- 
oca and salt and cook a half hour, stirring 
frequently. Remove from the heat, add 
sugar and flavoring and cool. Add cream 
and milk beaten together. Add maca- 
roons finely crumbled. Mix thoroughly 
and freeze, using eight parts ice to one 
part salt. 

Frozen Fruit Punch 
4 cups water ¥4 cup orange juice 
2 cups sugar 4 cup lemon juice 
2 cups grape juice 

Boil water and sugar together for five 
minutes. Add fruit juices. Cool, strain 
and freeze to a mush. 


Ginger Sherbet 
2 quarts water 1 tablespoon gelatine 
3 cups sugar 1 teaspoon powdered 
6 lemons ginger 
lf cup syrup from 2 egg whites 

Canton ginger , 

Boil water and sugar together for five 
minutes. Add lemon juice, gelatine sof- 
tened in a little cold water, the syrup and 
the powdered ginger. Freeze to a mush, 
then stir in the beaten egg whites. Serve 
in sherbet glasses. 


Raspberry and Currant Ice 


2 cups sugar 114 cup currant juice 
34 cup raspberry 1 quart water 


juice 

At least one quart each of berries and 
currants will be needed to give the re- 
quired amount of juice. Sprinkle one- 
half cup of the sugar over them, stir well 
and allow to stand for an hour. Strain 
through a fine sieve or cheese cloth. Make 
a syrup of the remaining sugar and the 
water. Add the fruit juice, strain, cool 
and freeze. 

Peach Ice Cream 

1 cup fresh peach Y4 cup boiling water 

pulp 2 cups cream 
6 cup sugar 

Make a syrup by boiling sugar and 
water together for five minutes. Add the 
peaches and put the mixture through a 
strainer. Add the cream and freeze. 


Prune Ice Cream 

1 cup prune pulp ¥g teaspoon salt 
1 cup sugar ¥ cup milk 
Juice of 1 lemon 1 cup cream 
Juice of 1 orange 

Rub cooked prunes through a sieve to 
obtain the pulp. Add the remaining in- 
gredients, the cream, whipped, last of all, 
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Along the Sacramento River, California 


Beef, Lamb, Wool, Alfalfa, 
Milk, Beans 


LL these products can be raised most profitably on the 500 acres 

I am offering for sale in order to bring about final settlement of 

the Cummins estate. This land has been owned and farmed by the 
family since 1864. It is located on the Sacramento river less than an hour's 
ride over a fine highway north of the state capital. The soil is so rich 
that you can plant pig tails in it and grow pigs, as the saying goes. These 


500 acres constitute a 


Splendid River Bottom Ranch in 
Central California 


For the man who wants to develop a fine stock ranch under ideal conditions or who plans 
to operate a high-class dairy farm, this place will fill the bill. It’s all in cultivation, fenced 
crossfenced, with around 200 acres in alfalfa, the rest in grain. I have made five crops of 
alfalfa in a season on this land without irrigation. It has a big stock barn. various out- 
buildings and a foreman’s house. While we are not giving this fine property away, we are 
pricing it to sell, all the heirs having large holdings of their own. Those interested in a 
ranch that’s a real stock ranch and who are able to swing a deal involving $175,000 are in- 
vited to write for full description, terms, etc., to 


T. D. Cummins 
Care of 
Sunset Magazine - + + » San Francisco, Cal. 























WESTERNERS —And All Who Love the West 


SUNSET 


is YOUR magazine 


It is published for the sole 
purpose of serving the West 
and its interests. Watch for 
new features being added to 
the magazine to make it bigger 
and better. Do not miss an 
issue. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW! 








Sunset Magazine, 
1045 Sansome St., 
San Francisco, Cal. 


| 
1 
| 
| 
Yes, I wish to subscribe. I enclose 
["] $2.50 for one year. | 
[_] $4.00 for two years. 1 
[_] $5.00 for three years. 
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Local (olor! 


There’s a true bit of Paris 
at your druggists—a crim- 
son leatherette box full 
of Po-Go Rouge, at 50c! 


Po-Go Rouge is hand- 
made and packed in 
France. Its fine creamy- 
smoothness adds the 
right touch of local color 
to pale cheeks. 


In 3 shades, for all com- 
plexions: Blondes prefer 
Po-Go’s Brique; Ronce is 
the French Raspberry tint 
created for darker com- 
plexions; Vif is the new 
cheery red that mates with 
bright lights after dark. 


£6 G0 ROUGE 


Meet Po-Go at your druggist— 
or,if you preferan introduction 
by mail, name your shade, send 
us 50c, and we'll do the rest! 


GUY T. GIBSON, 











Inc. 


565 Fifth Ave., New York City 













Made and 
Packaged 
in France 








Have Good Hair 
And Clean Scalp 


Cuticura 
Soap and Ointment 


Fae Work Wonders 
CALLOUSES 


Quick, safe relief for callouses 
and burning on bottom of feet. 
4r all drug, shoe and dept. stores—35c 


Dr Scholls 
Zino-pa Fora toca 


For Free Sample, write The Scholl Mfg. Co., Chicago 


Keep Your 
Skin Young 


Remove all blemishes and discolorations by 
regularly using pure Mercolized Wax. Get an 
ounce, and use as directed. Fine, almost in- 
visible particles of aged skin peel off, until all 
defects, such as pimples, liver spots, tan, 
freckles and large pores have disappeared. Skin 
is beautifully clear, soft and velvety, and face 
looks years younger. Mercolized Wax brings out 
the hidden beauty. To quickly remove wrinkles 
and other age lines, use this face lotion: 1 ounce 
powdered saxoli e and 1 half pint witch hazel. 

At Drug and Department Stores Everywhere 
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Conducted by Marise de Fleur 
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HERE is a style in beauty as 

there is in the garments that 

clothe it, a style that is more 

or less an expression of the 

times, the country and the 
climate, but _more than any of these, an 
expression of women and their relation to 
their world, social, business or out-of- 
doors, wherever they may happen to find 
it. 

For the last decade women have been 
simplifying their clothing, their hair- 
dressing, their very bodies, discarding 
everything, in- 
cluding extra 
pounds of flesh, 
that stood  be- 
tween them and in- 
dependence. Now 
the almost im- ’ 
perceptible swing 
backward has be- 
gun, and women 
are once more in- 
dulging in_ the 
femininities. How 
far this will go it is 
impossible to pre- 
dict. Whether 
women will resort 
to curls, veils and 
corsets, and be- 
come once more 
t he demo d e d 

“clinging vine” of 
the seventies and 
eighties remains to 
be seen. Women 
are amazing crea- 
tures, and if they 
decide en masse 
that there is noth- 
ing to be gained 
by a servile 1mita- 
tion of the male of 
the species they 
will not hesitate to 
return to the ad- 
vantages of femi- 
nine appeal with all the added spirit of the 
modern “go-getter.’ 

Meanwhile, there are already certain 
changes along many lines that, like the 
straws which indicate the wind’s direc- 
tion, will not only bear watching, but 
show a movement that is well under way. 
Hair and skirts are both longer, more 
bouffant. The feminine silhouette has 
more curves and doesn’t care who knows 

. This applies to the body itself as well 
as its draperies. Wide brimmed hats pro- 
tect the fair skin, short sleeves are once 
more the mode for daytime, which means 
that arms must be made beautiful and 
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Beauty 


hands must be exquisitely kept. Jewels, 
not only the real gems, but amusing imita- 
tions with much of the color and fire of the 
genuine, are being worn and as a back- 


ground for these the skin must be white, © 


smooth and firm. 

Women grow more interesting and ex- 
citing with every passing hour. Having 
achieved their freedom they are now 
reaching out again for the charm of femi- 
ninity, their first sacrifice. Having got 
what they wanted they are now quite 
ready to return, outwardly at least, to 
their former sta- 
tus, bearing the 
spoils with them. 
In other words, 


none of their de- 
licious freedom of 
dress or activity, 
but they will add 
to it the grace of 
womanly beauty. 
To begin with 
the hair, many of 
the younger girls 
who have never 
worn their hair 
long are allowing 
it to grow to 
shoulder length, 
and are turning it 
up into a flat knot 
or roll at the neck. 
The appearance of 
the head is scarcely 
changed at all, 
for if the hair is in- 
clined to be too 
thick or bushy it is 
kept thinned by 
frequent visits to 
the barber in order 
to retain the close 
silhouette and the 
small shining head 
that is so great a 
mark beauty. 
Short hair is longer, which sounds like a 
contradiction, but is nothing of the kind. 
The boyish bob is back where it belongs, 
on the small boy. Locks lie softly on girl- 
ish heads, waves are large and natural in- 
stead of tight and regular, which was 
never becoming, and it is quite possible to 
wear either a transformation or a small 
switch with evening dress if a more formal 
arrangement in the evening gives a better 
effect with the longer skirts. The center 
part is growing in favor, and if becoming 
gives a serene beauty to the face that is 
really very lovely. But this should not be 





attempted unless the brow is smooth, the 
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eyebrows well shaped and clearly marked, 
and unless the line of the hair forms a be- 
coming frame for the face. 

The side part, with a soft wave over the 
forehead, is less trying for the average 
woman, and softens the outline of the 
small close hat that is part of every 
woman’s equipment. As the arrangement 
of the hair becomes more feminine its care 
must be increased, for longer hair de- 
mands even more attention than the 
shorn heads of yesterday if it is to be kept 
in good order. Frequent applications of a 
hair tonic with a medicine dropper or a 
fountain pen filler, so that it reaches the 
scalp itself and not the hair, followed by a 
massage that manipulates the scalp and 
keeps it loose and flexible should precede 
long and thorough brushing with a brush 
of business-like appearance and efficiency. 
This should be equipped with stiff short 
bristles that will reach the scalp and 
stimulate it as well as clean the hair and 
polish it to a burnished brightness that no 
artificial aid can give. Graying hair can 
be arrested and delayed by good care, for 
the source of the color lies in healthy 
nerves and a thoroughly stimulated clean 
scalp. If the hair has become too dry and 
seems lifeless as the result of too frequent 
washing there is a hair tonic now on the 
market that supplies a healthful oil to the 
scalp. This should be applied several 
hours before the shampoo and massaged 
into the pores to get the full benefit. It 
also keeps the hair in order after the 
shampoo if a drop or two is applied to the 
palms of the hands and passed over the 
surface before it is given its last touch of 
the comb. 


OR the skin, it may be necessary in 
acquiring the new and more femi- 
nine beauty, to fill out the hollows in neck 
and cheeks, the result of violent measures 
for reducing. A nourishing cream that 
fills out the skin and gives it firmness is 
most desirable. This should be applied 
after the final cleansing before going to 
bed, and left on during the night if 
possible. It will help to banish the fine 
network of wrinkles that may have ap- 
peared around the eyes and will do 
wonders for a throat that is not as well 
rounded as feminine throats should be. 
A less obvious make-up naturally fol- 
lows this back-to-the-feminine move- 
ment. Powders tone in exactly with the 
complexion, and are so fine and clinging as 
to be imperceptible. If the skin is clear it 
may be left without rouge and the only 
spot of color be applied to the lips. This 
is delightfully arresting if the arrange- 
ment is a becoming one, but if a pale skin 
gives an unhealthy appearance it should 
be corrected with a rouge that looks as 
natural as possible. 
_ And, of course, if the “follow-through” 
is complete, it is necessary to think, too, 
about manners to match the outward ges- 
ture toward the past. A gentle restraint 
takes the place of exuberance, a hint of 
demure dignity that might be mistaken 
for innocence, a hint of something 
romantic, poetic and mysterious! With 
this in prospect is it to be wondered at 
that the forward-looking woman looks 
backward into the future? 
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Stage stars whose success depends on cap- 
tivating, glamorous complexion, recognize the 
necessity of the proper face powder. That is 
why so many use Java. Yet it costs but 5oc. 


A Tint for Every Type 


JAVA 


* THE WONDERFUL FRENCH 
FACE POWDER 
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Meayvettiec 


Instantly transforms lashes into a 
dark, rich luxuriant fringe of love- 
liness. Lends sparkling bril- 
liance and shadowy, invit- 
ing depth to the eyes. The 
easiest eyelash beautifier to 
apply... Perfectly harmless. 
Used by thousands. Try it. Sol- 
id or waterproof Liquid May- 
belline, Black or Brown, 75¢ 
at all toilet goods counters. 

MAYBELLINE CO., CHICAGO 












Dr. C. H. Berry Co’s 
FRECKLE OINTMENT 


for real satisfaction, it does the work and your freckles 
disappear. 
USED OVER FORTY YEARS 
$1.25 and 65c. 
Kremola face cream whitens and makes your skin 
beautiful. One box will convince you. 
$1.25 


At drug and dept. stores or by mail prepaid. Our 
booklet ‘‘Hints on How to be Beautiful’’ sent free. 


Dr. C. H. Berry Co., 2973 Mich. Ave., Chicago 
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Seashus and refreshes 


Motorists’ 
Eyes 


Eyes strained by hours at the wheel 
and irritated by exposure to sun, 
wind and dust are instantly relieved by 
Murine. It soothes away the tired, burn- 
ing feeling; clears up the bloodshot 
condition. 60c buys a month’s supply. 
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AAAN 


Ils breed fast in 
hot weather 


| J 
A cLEAN toilet is al- 
ways necessary. In 
summer it is impera- 
tive. Sani-Flush makes 
it the easiest of tasks. 

Just sprinkle Sani- 
Flush into the bowl, | 
following directionson | 
Flush. The work is | 
done. That is all there is to it. | 

Marks, stains and incrustations 
vanish before Sani-Flush. It 
reaches into the hidden, unhealth- 
ful trap, where no brush could 
possibly get. Foul odors disap- 
pear. The whole toilet is left 
spotless and gleaming. 

Sani-Flush is the ideal year- 
round help. Always keep a can 
handy. Use it frequently. 

Buy Sani-Flush in new punch- 
top can at your grocery, drug 
or hardware store, 25c; in 
Canada, 35c. 


Sani-Flush 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 


Tue Hycrentc Propucts Co. 
Canton, Ohio 


A real water softener 











the can. 











Also makers of Melo... 








In Hanging Pictures 
Moore — 
Push-Pins 


(Glass Heads—Steel Points) 
Won't mar wall paper or plaster 
1 Oc Pkts. Everywhere 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Phil. 


Originators of MOORE PUSH-LESS 
HANGERS to hold framed pictures 


STAMMER | 


if you use our pacthod, of speaking. 
White for free booklet.entitled od Peaemecttd 
-Its Ongin ce Poe Treatment by C.Gordon Lewis 


CALIFORNIA INSTITUTE FOR STAMMERERS 


DEPT. 1684 W.ADAMS LOSANGELES CAL. 





























ALASKAN FURS | 


Eskime made Mastodon and Walrus lvery Goods | 


Indian made Willow Root and Grass 
kets, Mats, Trays 


From the LAIR of Quality 
Vance R. McDonald, Fairbanks, Alaska | 
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A Home in Santa Barbara 


(Continued from page 50) 


ceiling and light-colored interior walls. 
Two large windows give a view of the 
mountains to the south and east. There 
are six rooms built on three sides of a 
patio. On the right a well lighted hall 
leads to three bedrooms. Adjoining the 
living-room on the left is the dining-room, 
which gives the same cheerful impression 
as the living-room. The kitchen and 
garage are on the left side of the patio. 
All rooms open to the grass-carpeted 
patio, and the living-room and dining- 
room are connected by French doors with 
the arched wood veranda. Hand-carved 
benches, pottery and barred windows give 
a realistic touch to the Spanish type 
architecture. The lawn lies level in the 
patio, then rises in several terraces to a 
stone fountain and gold-fish pond which 
is overhung with flowers and ferns. The 
west side of the garden is flanked by a 


road and protected from it by a hedge and 
trees. A hedge also conceals the kitchen 
entrance from the front. 

At the east side of the garden is a mass 
of flowers and shrubs which speak the 
language of perpetual summer. A group 
of trees growing in a circle makes an 
attractive retreat with shade throughout 
the day. 

The garden is frequently visited by 
garden clubs who admire the manner in 
which all the beauty and comfort of this 
home is inclosed in a comparatively 
limited but finely apportioned space. The 
planning and carefully tended growth of 
this garden was the work during her life- 
time of the owner’s mother, the late Mrs. 

M. Semmelmeyer, who found in its 
development not only a hobby but an 
expression of ideals. 

M. FaustiIneE VINEYARD. 








Beverley T. Keim, Fr., Architect 
Rexford Drive in Beverly Hills, an independent suburb of Los Angeles, is noted for 


diversity 1n the architecture of its interesting homes. 


Photo by Charles Alma Byers 


Above is an example 


of the Italian Renaissance, the residence of Mrs. Maude E. Cox. 





Can You Build a Log Cabin? 


(Continued from page 19) 


boards you have hauled in and over these 
put canvas or prepared roofing, or you can 
use straight poles laid close together, 
chinked and covered a foot thick with 
earth. Chink the cracks with plaster or 
clay and sand. 

Interior decoration, variations on the 
above suggestions and so on will occur to 
you perhaps. If they’re merely trimmings 


of one sort or another everything is simple 
enough; add them as you go or after 


you’re finished. If, however, they involve 
changes in plan, be sure you have them 
carefully outlined in your mind—on paper 
is better—before you begin, and change 
your lumber specification to suit the 
altered plan. 

Once on the ground you can fell another 
tree or two, but unless you have a port- 
able sawmill in your pocket you’d better 
be sure of your ready-sawn lumber in 
advance. 
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The World I Saw 


(Continued from page 71) 


put them. Wherever we considered stor- 
ing them, we were sure the mice would get 
in and gnaw through the wood and burn 
down the house. 

“Give them away,” said papa. “Send 
them to every one you know.” Then he 
looked at me very straight: “And you had 
better go down town and take that poem 
out of Fred Reed’s window. It doesn’t 
do you much credit—now.” 

Oh, how humiliated I was! And how I 
hated the long white gloves. My hands 
and arms felt in jail in them—and I have 
never been able to like long white gloves 
to this day! 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 





Across the 
Editor’s Desk 


(Continued from page 6) 


which so many readers found such valu- 
able aids in planning their vacation tours. 
And the author himself is the best evi- 
dence that Arizona has fascinations which 
are hard to resist. “Give me the least hint 
that company is welcome,” he writes, 
“and I’ll go back there with you!” 
t ? ? 

HIS summer Uncle Sam opens 

for business again at the old 
stand. For the eighth consecutive year, 
the CMTC—the Citizens’ Military Train- 
ing Camps—will offer young men in the 
Far West an opportunity for one of the 
cheapest and most worth while vacations 
in the world. 

Through various advertising mediums, 
the government has spread abroad all the 
information possible about these summer 
camps, but it isn’t possible to go into 
meticulous detail in a general advertising 
campaign and in consequence there are 
many questions which occur to those who 
hear about the camps—questions to which 
the answers have not been readily avail- 
able heretofore, 

SunsET, therefore, has asked Captain 
Harry Barnes, Jr., U. S. A., to explain to 
young men—and to their parents who are 
interested to know what their sons are 
doing when they go off to camp—just 
what they may expect to gain from the 
CMTC plan, with especial reference to 
its operation in the Far Western States. 
His article, “Vacations on Uncle Sam,” 
appears on page 34 of this issue. 

? ? bs 

O much friendly comment has come 

to us as a result of Mary Carolyn 
Davies’ little verse, “A Mountain” in 
SuNsET for May, that we'd like to reprint 
it here—especially now that it’s almost 
full summer and since the West, as no 
other part of the country does, thinks of 
summer in terms of the mountains. Here 
it is, then, and may you have the oppor- 
tunity to discover—or to rediscover—for 
yourself its essential truth! 


A Mountain 
“A mountain is a friendly thing: 
It heals the hurts that cities bring.” 
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ona 
Western 
Ranch 


The 


Ask Mr. Foster 
Travel Information 


Service 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


NORTH PACIFIC SERVICE: 


SAN FRANCISCO—Hotel Stewart 

SAN FRANCISCO—The White House 
SAN FRANCISCO—Palace Hotel 

DEL MONTE—Hotel Del Monte 
PORTLAND—Meier & Frank Co. 
SEATTLE—1212 Fourth Ave. (The Olympic) 


SOUTH PACIFIC SERVICE: 


LOS ANGELES-—J. W. Robinson Co. 

LOS ANGELES—Hotel Rosslyn 

LOS ANGELES—The Ambassador 

LOS ANGELES—Security Trust &Savings Bank 

PASADENA—Hotel Maryland (Dec.-May) 

LONG BEACH—Buffums’ 

SAN DIEGO—The First National Trust & 
Savings Bank 

PHOENIX—Hotel Adams (Dec.-May) 








A Vacation 


NO FEES 





with a horse for your intimate 
companion; riding the range, 

shing and camping with con- 
genial companions. A few 
weeks of life in the open, eat- 
ing plain, wholesome food, 
sleeping soundly, seeing and 
learning something new every 
day, and you return with a 
bronzed skin, a sharpened ap- 
petite and a renewed zest in 
living. 


Mr. Foster has a carefully 
selected list of ranches in 


California 
Arizona 
New Mexico 
Colorado 
Montana 
Wyoming 
Oregon 


Canada 


Ranch rates are moderate 


60 


Ask Mr. Foster 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Offices 


in large cities and resorts 























Send model or drawing for examination and advice. 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Attorney, 724 Nintb 
St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 





HELP WANTED 





Agents—We start you in business and hel 
ou succeed. No capital or experience neede 
pare or full time. You can easily earn $50-$100 
aa. Write Madison Company, 564 Broadway. 
New York. 





MEN—Does work in romantic, wealthy South 
America appeal to you? Fare and expenses 
paid. List free. South American Service Bureau, 
14,600 Alma, Detroit, Mich. 





SONG WRITERS 





Songwriters: Substantial Advance Royalties 
are paid on publishable work. Anyone having 
original ideas for songs may submit poems for 
examination and free advice. Walter Newcomer, 
1674 Broadway, New York. 





4 a 

| CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING | 

® * 
PATENTS | REAL ESTATE FOR SALE 

Patents. Send for Free Booklet. Highest Ranch of over three sections in Sweet Grass 

references. Best results. Promptness assured. County, Montana; situated on Sweet Grass River, 


three miles north of Grey Cliff, which station is on 
the main line of the Northern Pacific Railway. 500 
acres are under irrigation with perpetual water 
rights at no cost. The greater part of this 500 acres 
is now in alfalfa. There is an additional 500 acres 
that can be used for dry farming. Ranch is entirely 
fenced and cross-fenced with necessary buildings, 
consisting of ranch house, bunk house, stables, etc. 
Water rights are some of the earliest on the Sweet 
Grass. Property now being used as cattle ranch 
Can be bought at reasonable price; terms to be ar- 
ranged. Box 104, Sunset Magazine, San Francisce 





For Sale—Santa Clara County, Foothill home- 
sites, 5 acres up, Cupertino district, view, water, 
fruit trees; terms. Address Owner, 1135 Francisco 
St., Apart. 5, San Francisco, Calif. 





MISCELLANEOUS 





Mineral rods sold on a positive all money 
back guarantee if not satisfied after using them 
for three days. Write T. D. Robinson, Box 87m, 
Elgin, Texas. 





Subscribe to Sunset 
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Hotel and Resort Directory 








Avalon 


Southern California : 





Catalina Island 


HOTEL ST. CATHERINE 


American Plan: $7.00 to $12.00 
HOTEL ATWATER 


European Plan: $2.50 up 


VILLA BUNGALETTES 
European Plan: $2.00 to $2.50 
Information P. E. Bl sldg., L. A. 





Coronado 





DEL CORONADO 


(See advt. Page 83) 
Hollywood 


HOLLYWOOD PLAZ _ 
_ Gee advt. Page | 83) 


Long Beach : 














THE BREAKERS 


European Plan: $2.50 up 





HOTEL VIRGINIA 
American Plan: $8.00 up 


ath ie Ar n i 





THE AMBASSADOR 
A Resort Hotel Within a City 
In Its Own 27-Acre Private Park 


The Home of the Famous 
Coconut Grove 


Ben L. Frank, Manager 





L. A. BILTMORE 


The Host of the Coast 
Facing Pershing Square 
European Plan: Rates $5 per day up 


Joun McEnrtee Bowman, President 
James Woops, Vice-President 
Cuar.es Baap, Manager 





HOTEL VAN NUYS 


(See advt. Page 83) 





Mt. Lowe 





MT. LOWE TAVERN 
om advt. Page adil 


" @Gucam Sek 





MERRITT-JONES 
HOTEL 


Ocean Park, Calif. 


Best Beach Hotel in Southern‘California 


Cafeteria, Coffee Shops 
6 Private Dining Rooms 
Rates: _ 50 to $5.00 tenon Plan 


" Rieenide 








_MISSION INN 


dee ray 


: _ SAN DIEGO HOTEL — 





" Santa oie 





BILTMORE ~ 


_a “Santa Maria ; 








SANTA MARIA INN 
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of PACIFIC COAST 


The Pacific Coast 
Invites You 


These Hotels Welcome You To Enjoy 
Your Vacation on the 


Pacific 














HOTEL EUGENE ; 





HOTEL DEL ROGUE 
REDWOODS HOTEL 








Coast 


HOTEL MEDFORD 








Northern California 





“Northern California 





Berke ley 


Monterey 





HOTEL CLAREMONT 


Berkeley Hills at Russell 
400 Rooms :: 300 WitrH Batu 


Am. Plan: $4.50 to $7.50 
European: $3.00 to $5.00 


Management, Cuas. ANDERSON 


By ron Hot inn 





BYRON SPRINGS HOTEL 


Contra Costa County 
Am. Plan: $5 to $7.50 per day, 
$35 to $45.50 per week 
Descriptive Booklet Gratis 


Carmel 


HOTEL SAN CARLOS 


MULTNOMAH HOTEL 


Rooms with Roan $2.50 up 
Eric V. Hauser, Owner 





Monterey’s Newest Hotel 


_ W. Curios, Manager 





JEAN JumLLARD, Manager 








ee A HOTEL 


Oakland ae 





HOTEL OAKLAND 
Oakland’s Distinctive Hostelry 
500 Rooms with Bath 


European Plan: $2.50 up a 


Management, W. C. JurGENS 


_ MARION’ HOTEL 











THE LEAMINGTON 
Oakland’s Newest Hotel 
Reflecting Eastbay Hospitality 
_ Franklin at! Nineteenth 


HOTEL LEOPOLD 
___HOTEL HENRY _ 








Pebble Beach a. a 











PINE INN 


A Seaside Resort in a Mountain Forest 


Del ame 


HOTEL DEL MONTE 


Where Golf is Played 
365 Days a Year 





DEL MONTE, CALIFORNIA 


Cart 8S. STtantey, Manager 





— Eureka 


EUREKA INN 
On the Famous Redwood Highway 
annedientionatites Leo LEBENBAUM 








Fr. resno 








CALIFORNIAN HOTEL 
HOTEL FRESNO — 


Garbe elite 


HOTEL BENBOW 
A 3000-Acre Resort on the Redwood 
Highway, 200 Miles North of S. F. 


Hollister 





DEL MONTE LODGE 


_MONTE CRISTO — 








Golf by the Sea 


Semamene 





HOTEL SENATOR 
Facing Capitol Park 
374 Rooms with Bath 

Cuar.es R. Fraser, Manager 





San Francisco 





THE OLYMPIC 


Finest and Largest Hotel 
in Pacific Northwest 


Frank W. Hutt, Manager 








“One of the World’s Great Hotels”’ 





HOTEL ST. FRANCIS 


Facing Union Square 


DAVENPORT HOTEL 


One of America’s Exceptional Hotels 





Location—Structure 
Equipment—Service 





1000 Rooms: Rates from $4.00 per day 
Management, James H. McCaBe 





HOTEL STEWART 


HOTEL WINTHROP 
Every Room with Bath 
a _ Gateway to Rainier National Park 








On Geary Street, Just Off 
Union Square and Powell Street 


400 Rooms; 300 Bathrooms 
European Plan: $2.50 up 
Excellent Cuisine 


_ DONNELLY HOTEL 


Western Canada 











Cuarves A. AND MARGARET STEWART 


Proprietors BANFF SPRINGS HOTEL 





Market at New Montgomery Street 





~ CAMP PINNACLES 


Lake Tahoe 





Ty: AHOE TAVERN ~ 








HOTEL TIOGA 
A New Gateway to Yosemite 
175 Rooms with Bath 














PALACE HOTEL 


“It pays to stop at the Palace” 
700 Rooms or Comfort 
Rates: $4 up, European Plan 





laa "National Park 


JASPER PARK LODGE 








HOTEL VANCOUVER 





Harsey E. MANWARING 
Management 








Santa Cruz 





CASA DEL REY 


EMPRESS HOTEL 


Hawaiian Islands “a 








Yosemite 








AHWAHNEE HOTEL 





ROYAL HAWAIIAN 





2000 Miles 





of Pacific Coast Playgrounds, 
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» and a desire to see the world.” 





SUNSET’S 
TRAVEL SERVICE 


WRITE US AND WE SHALL 
TRY TO SOLVE YOUR TRAVEL 


PROBLEMS. ADDRESS 


SUNSET’S TRAVEL SERVICE 
1045 SANSOME ST. SAN FRANCISCO 


* * 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


June, 1928 
14—Redwood Empire Indian Marathon 
from San Francisco to Grants Pass. 
15—Aeronautical Conference at San 
Diego. 
21—Trapshoot at Del Monte. 
26—Am. Title Assn. convention at Seattle. 
27—Pac. Far East Ports, Los Angeles. 


July, 1928 
i—Santa Cruz Water Pageant. 
1, 2,3, 4—Ukiah Rodeo, Ukiah. 
2-4—Frontier Days, Willits. 
4—Southern Calif. Rowing Regatta at 
San Diego. 
4—Golf Tournament, Del Monte. 
4-8—Fiesta Historica de California, San 
Diego. 
18-22—California Rodeo at Salinas. 
27—Pacific Southwest Exposition, Long 
Beach. 
August, 1928 
2-4—Old Spanish Days Fiesta at Santa 
Barbara. 
15-20—150th Anniversary of Hawaii, 
Honolulu. 


World Events 
July 28—Olympic Games, Amsterdam. 


* * 
* 


MAPS AND GLOBES are now in vogue 
not only for their useful purpose but also 
as a decorative feature. They fit into 
every modern home—the library, living 
room, den and children’s room. A reader 
of SUNSET uses maps to keep alive the 
memories of his traveling days and his 
suggestion is so good that we want our 
travel fans to know about it. Mr. D. L. 
of Portland, Oregon, writes: “I have on 
the walls of my library two large maps; 
a map of North America and a map of the 
world. Whenever I take a trip either by 
rail, steamer or auto, I mark on the maps 
the route taken. For that purpose I use 
pins with colored glass tops, a different 
color for each year. At a glance I can 
always see and show my friends where | 
have been in this wonderful world of ours, 
and I keep on dreaming and scheming 
how I may plant those colored pins in 
other places not yet visited. I assure you 
that those maps help often to brighten 
up an otherwise dull evening. In my 
children’s room there is also a map of the 
United States on which they mark—each 
child uses a different color—the places 
they have visited. They derive many 
benefits from the use of this scheme— 
among them a knowledge of geography 
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The ‘other half’’ of the world in 
its gayest season! A McCormick 
voyage introduces you toa world 
of unguessed sparkle and variety 
in the Southern Hemisphere. 
Restful days aboard ship, nights 
under the Southern Cross as you 
follow the wake of Magellan 
around the Horn. Visit world- 
famed Buenos Aires, Montevideo, 
Bahia Blanca, Santos. Plenty of 
time for side trips. 
Low round trip fares, 
returning via Panama 
Write or call for descriptive 
literature. 


McCORMICK 
Steamship Co. 


215 Market St., San Francisco 
McCormick Terminal, Portland 
Lane Mortgage Bldg., Los Angeles 
321 Fourth Ave., Seattle 





















FAMOUS 
FOR FOOD 


The Hotel Van Nuys has 
maintained its reputation 
as a rendezvous for epi- 
cures for over a quarter of 


MODERATE RATES 
Write for illustrated folder 





—. REM 
SOUTH AMERICA 
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REDUCED FREIGHT RATES | 


Through Car Service on Household Goods and Automobiles 


From and to all parts of the East. Consult our nearest office before | 


shipping. Cars carefully loaded and unloaded by experienced men. | 


TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 
Seven South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
San Francisco, Monadnoek Bidg. Los Angeles, Van Nuys Bldg. 
Seattle, L. 0. Smith Bidg. 
Boston, Old South Building 
New York, Equitable Life Bldg. Cincinnati, Atlas Bank Bldg. 
St. Louis, 1800 N. Broadway Baffalo, Ellicott Square 
Detroit, Transportation Bldg. 


Philadelphia, Drexel Building | 
Cleveland, Hippodrome Kidg. | 


Coronado 
Beach 


California 


LOW RATES 


American Plan 


All 


through summer 


season when “made to 
order’ weather encour- 
ages daily enjoyment of 
all sports. 


AQUAPLANING 
SWIMMING 
BOATING 
GOLF TENNIS 
FISHING 


Indoor entertainment 
including dancing, con- 
certs, moving pictures. 


ow 


GREYHOUND RACES 
AT TIJUANA 
BEGIN JULY 1 


cow 


San Francisco Agent 
L. E. Carlile, 2 Pine Street 
Douglas 5600 


Cows 


Mel S. Wright, Manager 





HOTEL del CORONADO 











prices. 











A Famous Doorway 


in Hollywood that means home to travelers 


The doorway of this hotel means home—personal 
comfort—service— pleasant surroundings. 
means that you are conveniently located in Holly- 
wood—film capitol cf thé world—amusement center 
of Southern California. 


Good Food a Feature 


A French chef has made the dining room famous. 
Club breakfasts, luncheons or dinners at popular 
Also a la carte service. 


It also 


Write for reservations or free booklet entitled, 
“*Hollywood,’’—today! 


The Hollywood Plaza Hotel 


—where the doorway means home to travelers 


Vine St., at Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, California 




































































United Trails 


1. A Trail of Two Countries — Weaving 
through old Massachusetts and along the rock- 
bound coast of Maine to Saint John, New 
Brunswick—the Land of Evangeline. 


2. Loop-the-Lakes Trail — A refreshingly 
cool tour circling Lake Erie and Lake Ontario, 
including Montreal. 


3. The Hudson Valley—Montreal Trail— 
Skirting the Catskills and the Adirondacks, 
and the beautiful shores of Lake George and 
Lake Champlain. 

4e The Blue and Gray Trail—A tour of 
unforgettable scenic beauty, combined with the 
historic landmarks of Valley Forge, Gettys- 
burg and the Shenandoah Valley. 

Clip the coupon below for booklet with large 
main-route map of any of these delightful tours. 

Not the least of their attractions is the oppor- 
tunity en route to 


Stop at the Sign 
of a Good Hotel 









Hotels in the United System 


The ROOSEVELT New York City 
The BENJAMIN FRANKLIN Philadelphia 
The OLYMPIC Seattle, Wash. 
The BANCROFT Worcester, Mass. 
The ROBERT TREAT Newark, N. J. 
The ALEXANDER HAMILTON 


Paterson, N. J. 
The STACY-TRENT Trenton, N. J. 
The PENN-HARRIS Harrisburg, Pa. 
The TEN EYCK Albany, N. Y. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
mm 


The ONONDAGA 
The ROCHESTER 
The SENECA 

The NIAGARA 

The LAWRENCE 
The PORTAGE 

The DURANT 

The PRESIDENT 

El CONQUISTADOR* 


IN CANADA 


Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Erie, Pa. 

Akron, Ohio 

Flint, Michigan 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Tucson, Ariz. 


The MOUNT ROYAL Montreal 
KING EDWARD HOTEL Toronto 
ROYAL CONNAUGHT Hamilton 
The CLIFTON Niagara Falls 
The PRINCE EDWARD Windsor 


The ADMIRAL BEATTY Saint John, N. B. 
* Opening November, 1928 


UNITED HOTELS 
COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Executive Offices: 
25 West 45th Street, New York 
Afiliated AMERICAN HOTELS CORPORATION 


esis ieiehedtapasngeinnniareipseagias inne + 


Please send me booklet : 
Road Map for Trail No. 


Name 
Address 
City_ 
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MT. BAKER NATIONAL FOREST. 
In the northwest corner of the state of 
Washington, fifty miles in a direct line 
east of Bellingham, and 152 miles from 
Seattle, overlooking Puget Sound and the 
beautiful San Juan Islands, lies the new 
Mt. Baker National Recreation Area of 
75,000 acres, recently established by the 
U. S. Government, in the heart of the 
scenic Mt. Baker National Forest. The 
outstanding features of this district are, 
magnificent Mt. Baker, rising 10,750 feet 
above the sea, and picturesque Mt. Shuk- 
san, standing 11 miles to the east, and be- 
tween these two famous peaks at an eleva- 
tion of 4200 feet nestles Heather Meadow, 
a beautiful alpine park carpeted with 
heather and dotted with mirror-like lakes 
surrounded by clusters of evergreen trees. 

Mt. Shuksan, in contrast, bares its head 
to the clouds in a sharp rock pinnacle, 
1000 feet in height, reaching an elevation 
of 9038 feet above the sea. 

This wonderland of virgin forest and 
mountain wilderness has now been made 
very accessible by the completion of the 
Mt. Baker National Forest Highway, 
which is 60 miles in length, terminating 
in Heather Meadows at an elevation of 
4350 feet. It is a splendid two and one- 
half hour drive from Bellingham or a six 
hour drive from Seattle. 

In this region of rugged alpine beauty, 
the Mount Baker Lodge has been built 
at an elevation of 4200 feet, in Heather 
Meadows, adjacent to the Highway and 
about the shores of Sunrise Lake. The 
Lodge with its inviting bungalow cabins 
nearby, has accommodations for 340 
guests during the season, from June 
15th to September 15th. The main lodge 
building is rustic in plan and very at- 
tractive in its alpine lake setting. 

* + 


* 

EAST—WEST IN TWO DAYS. Within 
a few months a new transcontinental ser- 
vice between New York and Los Angeles 
will be inaugurated which will mean a 
great deal to the West. In a combination 
rail and aeroplane trip the Pacific Coast 
can be reached in 48 hours. Here is an 
outline of the trip: Leave New York at 
6 p. m. Monday by train, reach Colum- 
bus, Ohio, early Tuesday morning. Fly 
to Wichita, Kansas, arriving the same 
evening. Take train to Albuquerque, New 
Mexico, and on Wednesday morning 
board the airship for the last lap to Los 
Angeles, arriving there Wednesday even- 
ing. It will be seen that only day flying 
has been arranged, while by night train 
service will be used. At the beginning 
two railroads, Pennsylvania R. R., and 
Santa Fe R. R., in combination with 
several aeroplane companies, will try the 
experiment, but later other railroads will 
start a similar service and finally all large 
cities in the West can be reached. from 
New York via this transcontinental rail- 
air route. And—who knows?—in a few 
years from now New Yorkers will be able 
to spend their week ends at the California 
beaches, or on Mount Rainier or at Crater 
Lake, while Westerners may be able to 
take a Sunday ocean dip at Atlantic City 
and be back at their offices on Monday 
morning. 
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Southern California 
from this mile high mountain top 


As soon as you arrive in the Southland 
visit Mt. Lowe—a two-hour ride from 
Los Angeles via the Pacific Electric. 


See 56 cities, rolling hills, distant peaks, 
Catalina Island, the blue Pacific —all 
in one vast panorama. 

Travelers say this trip is one of the 
most thrilling in Southern California. 
Low Fares—Stay All night 
Special two day trip including fare, four 
meals and lodging at Mt. Lowe Tavern 
and Cottages, only $7.50. (Not good on 
holidays and some weeek ends.) Regular 
round trip fare $2.50. Five trains daily. 


Write Dept. L-12 for free illustrated booklet. 


Mt. Lowe 


Pacific Electric 
Railway O. A. SMITH 


Pass. Traffic Mgr. 
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OVER 
The Great Divide 
by Motor 


New 24 Hour Moror Detour 
through Canadian Pacific Rockies 
from Golden to Banff—stopping 
over-night at Chateau Lake 
Louise. 142 miles of Alpine 
panorama. 


Low round-trip fares East all 
summer 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 


World's greatest travel system 


621 So. Grand Avenue, Los Angeles 
675 Market Street, San Francisco 
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YOSEMITE NATIONAL PARK offers 
the visitor not only unparalleled scenery 
—great waterfalls, giant redwood trees, 
towering granite cliffs, mountain lakes and 
flower-strewn meadows—but also ideal 
conditions for recreation. At the gateway 
to the Park is the Yosemite Valley, where 
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accommodations range from the excellent 
and unobtrusive service of the modern 
hotel to the simplest necessities for “‘rough- 
ing it.” The Yosemite Valley is now open 


to travel the year around. In summer it | 


is the rendezvous of vacationists, the 
starting point for High Sierra trips into 


country where the natural conditions are | 


being strictly preserved. In autumn it 
draws those who hark back to the glorious 
color of the eastern fall and its quiet, mel- 
low days. A winter storm transforms the 
Valley to a fairyland of ice and snow, 
making it headquarters for winter sports 
and snow carnivals. The year through, 
the Yosemite Valley is the goal of pilgrims 
from all over the world who come to feast 
their eyes upon its granite domes, the 
waterfalls that spill over its cliffs and 
change, moment by moment, from a slen- 
der ribbon to a wind-blown veil or a gos- 
samer of rainbow hues, the distant Sierra 

eaks piled in reckless splendor about this 
Coal Valley. A few miles to the south 
is the Mariposa Grove of Big Trees, a 
mighty stand of giant sequoias, largest 
and oldest living things on earth. 


* * 
* 


MT. TAMALPAIS AND MUIR 
WOODS. A splendid one day outing 
which no visitor to San Francisco should 
miss is the trip to Mt. Tamalpais and 
Muir Woods. From the top of Mt. 
Tamalpais a splendid view can be had of 
magnificent scenery. Toward the west the 
dim, jagged outlines of the misty Faral- 
lone Islands, about thirty miles out at 
sea, are visible on the clearest days. Mt. 
Diablo is almost always within sight to- 
ward the south, and Mt. St. Helena to- 
ward the north. The Bay of San Fran- 
cisco. with its many wandering arms, 
spreads out in several directions, and the 
great bay cities, San Francisco, Oakland, 
Piedmont, Berkeley, Alameda, etc., are 
all easily located from the top of Mt. 
Tamalpais. 

A short trip takes the visitor then to 
Muir Woods which extends over an area 
of about 426 acres, and was named to 
honor John Muir, who came often to this 
friendly forest in Marin. 

Here you will find gigantic trees whose 
forefathers survived the tempestuous or- 
deal of lava and ice when the world was 
restless in the making. These are the 
great Sequoia (sempervirens), or redwoods 
of the northern California coast line. They 
are the tallest trees in the world and the 
most beautiful. 

Redwood heights of 280 feet are com- 
mon; heights of 340 feet are not unusual. 

The Sequoias of Muir Woods are of a 

multitude of generations ranging all the 
Way from tiny treelets just sprouting to 
Fife from the aged parent root, to lonely 
)Patriarchs from 1000 to 1500 years old— 
ithe latter being the general age average of 
the fully matured specimens in Muir 
Woods. 
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“Go-as-you-please” tours 


Round the World 


The only way you can really know 
the fascinating lands of the Orient. 


This uniqueserviceis likea cruise 
ona private yacht. You stop where 
you pleaseas long as you please. In 
thecountriesthat mostinterestyou, 
visit all their beauty spots. The 
other countries you will see during 
the regular stay of the ship in port. 


There is a liner every week into 
Honolulu, Yokohama, Kobe, 
Shanghai, Hong Kongand Manila. 


And every fortnight there is an 
arrival and sailing of these liners at 
Singapore, Penang, Colombo, Al- 
exandria, Naples, Genoa, Mar- 
seilles, New York, Boston, Hava- 
na, Cristobal and Balboa. 

Your ticket permits you to go 
Round the World on one liner, 
which takes 110 days. Or you may 
stopover at the ports you select 
and spend as muchas two years on 
the trip. 


There is no other similar service. 
Yet withallitsadvantages, the fares 
are most reasonable. $1250 and up 
Round the World. All faresinclude 
transportation, accommodations 
and meals aboard ship. 


You sail aboard magnificent 
President Liners, broad of beam, 
steady and comfortable. Spacious 
decks, enclosed in glass. Outside 
rooms, with beds, not berths. Lux- 
urious public rooms. A world fa- 
mous cuisine. 

American Mail Liners sail every fort- 


night from Seattle for Japan, China, 
Manila and Round the World. 


Dollar Liners sail every week from 
Los Angeles and San Francisco for 
Honolulu, the Orient and Round the 
World. They sail every fortnight from 
New York for the Orient via Havana, 
Panama and California. 

Fortnightly sailings from Naples, 
Genoa and Marseilles for New York. 


Complete information from any ticke: or tourist agent or 


American 


Mail Line 


Dollar Steamship Line 


25 AND 32 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
604 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N.Y. 
101 BOURSE BLDG., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
UNION TRUST BLDG. ARCADE, CLEVELAND 
177 STATE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
514 W. SIXTH ST., LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
ROBERT DOLLAR BLDG., SAN FRANCISCO 












110 SOUTH DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
DETROIT 
152 BROADWAY, PORTLAND, OREGON 
21 PIAZZA DEL POPOLO, ROME, ITALY 
11 BIS RUE SCRIBE, PARIS, FRANCB 
22 BILLITER STREET, E. C. 3, LONDON 
{TH AT UNIVERSITY, SEATTLE, WASH. 


DIME BANK BUILDING, 











The Comfortable 
Great Northern 
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RAVELERS select the 
Great Northern for its won- 
derful location in Chicago’s 
“loop’’. They return because 
the large comfortable rooms, 
homelikeenvironment, atten- 
tive service, excellent food and 
moderate charges make it an 
ideal hotel. 


ae 


400 Newly Furnished Rooms 
$2.50 a day and up 


Sample Rooms 
$4.00, $5.00, $6.00 
$7.00 and $8.00 


ah 


WALTER CRAIGHEAD 
‘anager 


Dearborn St. from Jackson to Quincy 
New Garage One-Half Block 
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Sport in 
Fishing 


Especially with the depend- 
able tackle made bythe third 
generation of Pfluegers— 
backed by “*No-Time-Limit” 
Japecee We make over 

0Qv0 articles for fresh and 
salt water fishing. Send for 
our pocket size catalog— 
Pflueger tackle, reels, baits. 
Also illustrates leading va- 


rieties of fresh and salt water Pflueger Supreme Love Wind- 


fish, habits and tackle rec- WE Ant Back fash, Reel. sale 
ommended. Free! Write. py i sacra 
THE ENTERPRISE MEG. CO. 
Dept. S-7 - Akron, Ohio 


PFLUEGER 


RONOUNCED “FLEW-GER” 


FISHING TACKLE 
Leaders Since I864 
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CHARMING HAWAIIAN CUSTOMS. 
Though progress and foreign influences 
have, of course, changed the mode of 
living and customs of the Hawaiians, 
many of their more charming customs are 
still retained and in these are preserved 
the fascination of Hawaii. Weaving and 
selling leis, those beautiful wreaths of 
native flowers which are hung as testi- 
monial of affection around the necks of 
returning and departing friends; the 
Hawaiian band playing at the arrival and 
departure of steamers and in parks at 
night; serenading by groups of Hawaiian 
youths who wander along the sea and 
under the palms, especially on moonlight 
nights, singing and playing bewitching 
melodies: special pageants, and luaus 
(feasts) featuring Hawaiian music and 
dancing and native food, cooked Hawai- 
ian style in an imu (oven) in the ground; 
pounding poi from the taro root, a sticky 
paste almost unpalatable to the novice, 
but the Hawaiian “Staff of lift”; hukilaus 
or fishing parties in which the whole per- 
sonnel of As - expedition don bathing suits 
and help pull in the great nets and dump a 
tempting catch on the beach. Even in a 
brief visit to Hawaii visitors may see a 
fisherman picture squely pos: d on the sea- 
shore with his throw-net patiently waiting 
for a school of fish, or again at night 
wading in the sea searching out squid and 
cel with torch and spear. 


s * 
* 


UTAH AND SOUTH - CENTRAL 
IDAHO, bounded as they are by vast 
eorges to the north and south, and by the 
Rockies and other ranges to the east, are 
a topographical unit, intimately linked by 
convenient rail service and automobile 
highways, and in the variety of their 
scenic and natural charm are incompar- 
able. 

Consider the versatility of climate and 
physical features displayed within the 
northern and southern extremes of this 
mountain wonderland: To the north, we 
have the rugged and charming scenic 
stretches of the Upper Snake River coun- 
try of Idaho, bordering on Yellowstone 
National Park with its geysers and other 
weird phenomena; the picturesque Cen- 
tral Idaho country including the awesome 
Salmon River Gorge; the inspiring peaks, 
canyons and lakes of the Sawtooth Range, 
and finally the equally charming Payette 
Lakes region. In vivid contrast, to the 
south are Utah’s semi-tropical “Dixie- 
land,” Zion National Park, Bryce Canyon, 
Cedar Breaks and Kaibab Forest border- 
ing the North Rim of Grand Canyon Na- 
tional Park, and the great natural bridges, 
in all their brilliancy of coloring, while 
here and there remain ruins and relics of 
prehistoric races. 

Interspersed between these extremes 
are many hot springs, lakes, mountain 
ranges, lava gorges, great rivers and cata- 
racts, canyons and upland valleys, alti- 
tudes ranging almost from sea level to 
over twelve thousand feet. Eminent in 
this galaxy of natural features is one of 
the highest waterfalls in America; the 
second largest inland body of salt water 
in the world, and man’s contribution— 
the world’s highest irrigation dam. 
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districts, and con- 
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Has the quiet re 








































finement of an 
exclusive club. 

Everyone of its 
400 rooms hasa 
bath. Circulating 
ice water, large 
closets, bed lamps, 
morning paper 
under the door, 
and other unusual 
features. 


Rates from $3% 
price posted in 
each room 

Charles 
Heiss 
Managing Director 
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Foreign Work! 


Like to Travel— Does Romantic, Wealthy South Amer- | 
fica call you? Unusual opportunities for young men. 
American crop ers. Fare and expenses furnished, 
BIG PAY. Write for Free List. 
SOUTH AMERICAN SERVICE BUREAU 
14600 Alma Avenue Detroit, Michigan 
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CAMERA CRAFT 


For Picture Lovers 
20 Cents per Copy $2.00 per Year 


Or send $3.75 for a year of both Camera Craft 
aod Sunset Magazine. Address CAMERA CRAFT. 
703 MARKET STREET, SANFRANCISCO. CALIF. 


CAMERA 
CRAFT 


, 


















Clark’s Famous Cruises 
WORLD CRUISE $1000 


New ss “Caledonia” sails Jan. 16, N.Y. and up 
Havana, Panama, Los Angeles, Hilo, Honolulu, Japan, 
Hong Kong, Manila, Bangkok, (Siam) Java, Sumatra, 
Ceylon, India, Egypt, Naples, Monaco, Havre (Paris); 
Europe stop-over in Spring. 
MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE 
ss “Transylvania” Jan. 30, 66 days, 3600 up 

M. T. Wright, Gen Agt.,625 Market St., San Francisco 
Ferguson [ravel Service, 804 S. Spring St., L 
Frank C. Clark, Times Building, New York City 











An Opportunity for 
High Class Men 


T° a few men of good appearance, who 
have first-class character references and 
some sales experience, SUNSET’S Monthly 
Sales Division will offer a proposition that 
is unusual and profitable. Sheet writers 
and panhandlers are not wanted. Write 
or call at the nearest District office: 


SAN FRANCISCO 
1014 Western States Life Bldg. 


OAKLAND 
236 Federal Telegraph Bldg. 
LOS ANGELES 
404 Bradbury Bldg. 
PORTLAND 
310 Oak Street 


rd ie Raid oe 











SEATTLE 
1201 American Bank Bldg. 
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“GO THE ‘NEW WAY’ TO THE OLD 
WORLD” is the slogan of a new travel 
service which suggests a novel idea to 
those who desire to go to Europe in a 
never-to-be-forgotten manner. By way 
of the Orient—where stopovers can be 
made at any desired point—the steamer 
takes the traveler through the Suez Canal 
to Italy from where any part of Europe 
can be conveniently reached. Travelers 
who have leisure to take this trip to 
Europe will find this new way not only 
fascinating but also rather inexpensive— 
considering the fact that it offers an op- 
portunity to see the world before the 
destination in Europe is reached. 


* . 
* 


SOUTH AFRICA is an all-the-year-round 
travel land and the globe-trotter who sets 
out for a country away from the beaten 
path will find there a scenery unrivalled 
in its variety. In no other part of the 
globe can be found such a spectacle as 
the Zambesi Victoria Falls, the mightiest 
wonder in the world, where Nature has 
displayed her finest achievement in “the 
roar and grandeur of unchecked torrents, 
where rainbows follow your feet at all 
hours of sunshine, and where the thrilling 
effect of peering into the deep chasm from 
which rises “tthe smoke that sounds,” 
startles the beholder. The delicate tracery 
of the Railroad bridge, boldly hanging 
over the pulsing Devil’s Cauldron, and 
part of Rhodes’ dream of the “Cape to 
Cairo Railway,” viewed from the depths 
of the Palm Grove brings a thrill of appre- 
ciation of the accomplishments of things 
done: the lonely grandeur, amidst brood- 


ing solitude, of the huge granite dome | 





wherein Rhodes’ tomb lies in the Matopos | 


Range, forms a vivid contrast, and an 


effective background to these mighty 


wonders of Nature. 


NO CHANCE FOR LIZZIE. A New 


York subscriber writes: If I came to Cali- | 


fornia in my 1923 Ford roadster, do you 
think I could sell it out there for enough 
cash to defray railroad expenses back 
East? To which we have answered: Do 
you know that the state of California is 
second only to the state of New York as 
to the number of cars? You’d therefore 
have a swell chance to palm off on Cali- 
fornians a second-hand roadster of old 
vintage for enough money to pay your 
way back East. But why worry, you may 
not want to go back at all, and the won- 
derful roads you'll find out here may add a 
few years to Lizzie’s life. Good luck on 
your trans-continental trip! 


* * 
SAY “BON VOYAGE” WITH BOOKS. 


TRAVEL ADVERTISING in Sunset 
is of the highest order. All the advertisers 
will be glad to be of assistance to you. 
Consult them as to fares, timetables and 
other desired information. Send the cou- 
pons or write to the advertiser for des- 
criptive literature—as a reader of SUNSET 
you are sure to receive courteous atten- 
tion. 
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Hawaii 


by the shortest, swiftest route 






oN 


Westward four days across the 
blue Pacific, the stately palms of 
fair Hawaii nod their fronds 
against a summer sky. There 
cool glorious days of sport 
await you. Golf, polo, tropic 
game fishing, motoring over 
paved highways. Tropic gar- 
dens... colors everywhere, Ha- 
waii, enchanting playground of 
the Pacific! 


Think of it! Hawaii is only four 
days from San Francisco on the 
magnificent Malolo. And it is 
but eight days from New York. 


The Malolo is the fastest pas- 
senger vessel ever built in the 
United States. She and her sister 
ships provide the most luxuri- 
ous fleet that ever served Hawaii 
and the South Seas. 


Let this year mark the happy 
event of your Hawaiian holiday. 
All-expense independent tours 
from $275. We will arrange all 
the details of your trip, includ- 
ing hotel reservations and inter- 
island cruises. 


There are one or more Matson 
sailings from San Francisco ev- 
ery week. (The Malolo sails on 
alternate Saturdays). Also regu- 
lar sailings from Seattle. 


AUSTRALIA 
and the South Seas 


The shortest, quickest and most in- 
teresting way. Regular service 19 
days from San Francisco to Sydney 
with stops at Honolulu, Samoa and 
Fiji enroute. «Also 17-day express 
service. Fast ships — commodious 
quarters— Matson superior service. 
Sailings every 21 days. 


- the magnificent 





The welcome to Honolulu—colorful, unique 


Features of the Malolo 


Accommodations for 600 first class passen- 
gers. Seven decks for passengers’ use. 
Elevators serve all decks. Motion picture 
theatre. Ballroom, completely equipped 
gymnasium, children’s playroom and huge 
Pompeian swimming pool. A telephone at 
the head of every bed. 150 private bath- 
rooms. More deck space for its size than 
any ship afloat. Excellent meals. Dining 
room seats all passengers at one time. 


Matson Line 


Hawaii *« South Seas - Australia 


For information about Matson tours inquire at our nearest office or at any travel agency 


Write Matson Navigation Company at any of the following addresses: 
215 Market Street, San Francisco—s35 Fifth Avenue, New York—140 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago 
s10 W. Sixth Street, Los Angeles—1319 Fourth Avenue, Seattle 


613 Board of Trade Bldg, Portland 
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Owner Offers for Sale 
100 
Acres of Best 
Orchard and 
Fruit Land 


in California 





Almonds in Blossom 


THs hundred-acre tract, about 55 acres 
of it in apricots, almonds and walnuts, 
forty acres in grain, irrigated either from 
its own pumping plant or from ditch, lies 
along the paved Davis-Winters highway 75 
miles north of San Francisco, its southern 
boundary being Putah creek. The soil is 
Yolo loam, perhaps the best and richest soil 
type in California. The slope along the 
beautiful creek is almost leaf mold and will 
produce big crops of vegetables. Winters, 
with fine union high and other schools, etc., 
only 1% miles west, close to foothills of 
Coast Range. This tract, fully equipped 
with cutting shed, sulphur house, drying 
yard, etc., will make beautiful home and 
fine income for the right family. It is priced 
25% less than current values for quick sale 
either as a whole or in three parts, all with 
highway and creek frontage. For price, 
terms and other information write to 


T. D. Cummins 


Care of 
Sunset Magazine 
San Francisco, Cal. 
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of Books 


(Continued from page 5) 


We should suggest, by the way, as 
collateral reading (for we are con dent 
that you will find “Prelude to Battie” 
sufficiently absorbing to put you on the 
trail of further reading on the subject of 
the Tartar hordes), Harold Lamb’s 
“Ghengis Khan” (McBride, $3.50). That 
book, published last year, will give you 
further light on the same period of which 
Mr. Gottfried writes and, more, a rousing 
story of the fiercest warrior, the greatest 
conqueror of them all. 


* ? Y 
The American Scene 


WO new books will give you as 
many angles on the American scene. 
First there is ‘Business the Civilizer,” 
by Earnest Elmo Calkins (Little, Brown, 
$3.00). Mr. Calkins is one of America’s 
premier advertising men and as such is 
naturally an expert on business, big and 
little. He is also a writer of wide exper- 
ience; he has done many magazine ar- 
ticles, textbooks on advertising, and made 
one or two ventures into other fields and 
is therefore eminently fitted to present 
what he knows in readable form. 

There can be no question of his success 
in doing just that in this book. Beginning 
with Emerson’s observation to the effect 
that, “After all, the greatest meliorator of 
the world is selfish, huckstering trade,” 
Mr. Calkins proceeds to make his case for 
business as a civilizing agent. To be sure, 
he is a practical man and his mind is di- 
rected toward practical things. Enlighten- 
ment, physical comfort, material progress 
—these are the proofs of civilization to 
which he points. By “enlightenment,” 
of course, he means information, facts; 
he is not interested in demonstrating 
that spiritual or intellectual enlighten- 
ment stem from business. It would be 
considerable of a task to prove that, and 
the author makes no attempt to do so. 
Probably he does not include these things 
in his private category of the essentials of 
a civilization; perhaps, indeed, they have 
nothing to do with civilization as we un- 
derstand the word! 

Nevertheless we must not quarrel with 
Mr. Calkins for failing to demonstrate the 
truth of something which isn’t so anyhow. 
As far as he goes, he has done an excellent 
job. His book is evidence of his knowl- 
edge of business, of his judgment regard- 
ing business affairs and of his ability to 
present his thesis. 


t ? ? 


N ‘American Prosperity: Its Causes 

and Its Consequences,” (Viking Press, 
$2.50), Paul M. Mazur, banker and eco- 
nomic observer, sounds a very faint warn- 
ing note, but scrambles for cover im- 
mediately afterward. 

He points out that the next ten years 
will see entirely new business problems. 
They are to be years of intensive merchan- 
dising—an age in which the value of 
economy of production will be measured 
more closely than ever before against the 
probable cost of disposing of that pro- 
duction. That means that many a busi- 
ness which does not perceive the necessity 
for adjusting itself to more scientific 


methods will go under. It is to be an age 
of the most intense competition for con- 
sumer loyalty, and businesses will have to 
re-align themselves, merging and consoli- 
dating to meet the new requirements. 
“And,” says Mr. Mazur, “over the horizon 
looms the cloud of Europe’s relationship 
to us. ” To which he might have added, 
“a cloud which may or may not mean a 
storm, depending upon our successful 
interpretation of that relationship.” 

But these are merely gentle warnings. 
It doesn’t do to take such matters too 
seriously because if American business 
stops to worry about what may happen to 
it the whole fabric is likely to rock dan- 
gerously. Besides, it isn’t the way of 
American business to stop and think, and 
Mr. Mazur hastens to assure his readers 
that it won’t have to be America’s way for 
some time to come. He points out that 
the American man loves his business; that 
he is “‘activity-mad” and that it is a for- 
tunate thing for him and his prosperity 
that he is—and that so long as he stays 
active (for some years to come, at any 
rate), he can continue to substitute activ- 
ity for thought. “While industry domi- 
nates the thought of America,” he con- 
cludes, “there need be no fear for the 
future of American business.” 


? ? ? 


Recent Books in Brief Review 
(Continued from page 5) 


Ecola! By Jacland Marmur. 
day, Page, $2.00) 

Three stories of the sea, the title piece 
being almost novelette length. These are 
extraordinarily powerful and dramatic tales, 
written vigorously and beautifully. Mr. 
Marmur’s name may be new to you but you 
will miss something worth adding to your 
emotional experience if you neglect this 
book. 

Partners Three. 
(Crowell, $2.00) 

The Yukon and gold and romance against 
a thoroughly convincing background. An 
action story which keeps moving—and keeps 
you moving with it. 

Four-and-twenty Blackbirds. By Howard 
Vincent O’Brien. (Doubleday, Doran, $2.00) 

A “Crime Club’ yarn of mystery and 
Se. on the Riviera. Mr. O’Brien is one 
of those rare mystery writers who seems to 
be able to inject quiet humor into his mys- 
tery without spoiling the efiect. But that’s 
because he’s an accomplished novelist in 
addition to being a mystery-story writer. 
We recommend this yarn heartily. 


(Double- 


By Elby Wagner. 


Miscellaneous 


The Evolution of Trout and Trout Fishing 
in America. By Charles Zibeon Southard. 
(Dutton, $10.00) 

There is probably no part of the country 
where such a book as this one of Mr. South- 
ard’s will meet with a more enthusiastic re- 
ception than on the Pacific Coast. It is a 
volume for any fisherman who has ever 
whipped a stream; a full and fascinating 
account of the trout, his habits and his 
dwelling places and the technique of landing 
him in the creel. Mr. Southard is also a 
zealous worker in the field of legislation for 
the preservation of the trout and as such de- 
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serves the hearty support of Western fisher- ~ 


men. This is a book to own—and to re-read 
many times. 
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olden State Limited 


Los Angeles 111 Chicago 


No train faster or finer between Southern California and the midwest. The choice of dis- 
criminating travelers who value time; to whom deft service and complete appointments 
are important. Only Southern Pacific offers choice of four routes going and returning, and 
in addition to “Gotpen State Limirep”, these premier trains: 
“Sunset LimitebD” (via New Orleans) 
“San Francisco OverLAND Limited” (via Lake Tahoe and Ogden) 
“THE Cascabe” (via Portland, Oregon) 


ee i eS aw” “a «< Lake ' G atl et & io 
Write to B.S. McGinnis, passenger traffic manager, Department x-12, 65 Market Street, San 
Francisco, for complimentary booklet,““HOW BEST TO SEE THE PACIFIC COAST” 
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It s the favovenn 


WHEN smoking 1S recognized aS 
a pleasure, ( aamel has cline call 


© 1928, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, Winston-Salem, N.C. 








